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How  Newspaper  Safety  Drives 
Reduced  Hazards  In  Plants 


Intensive  Prevention  Campaigns  by  Manage¬ 
ments  Hove  Lowered  Frequency  of  Disabling 
Accidents  45%  in  Lost  Decade 
By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 


paralleung  increased  use  of 

intricate  machinery  and  equipment 
ii  the  daily  output  of  newspapers  has 
been  an  intensive  accident  prevention 
ptopam,  both  of  education  among 
'  medianical  department  workers  and 
introduction  of  safety  devices  on 
iequipmoit,  until  today  such  depart- 
lamts  are  much  safer  than  a  decade 
igo  with  accident  rates  greatly  re¬ 
duced. 

IPhile  it  is  a  known  fact  that  news¬ 
paper  mechanical  departments  have 
reduced  accident  haz^ds  to  a  mini- 
num,  with  few  serious  mishaps  oc- 
curing,  statistics  for  the  industry  it- 
relf  are  not  available  from  any  central 
detring  house.  Typical  of  newspapers, 
however,  are  accident  rates  compiled 
far  the  printing  and  publishing  in¬ 
dustry  by  the  National  Safety  Coun- 
oL  Here  again  the  field  is  narrowed 
down  to  34  printing  and  publishing 
atablishments,  including  conunercial 
printing,  periodical  and  newspaper 
publishing  firms,  embracing  10339 
employes.  The  figures  are  considered 
agnifi^t,  however,  and  may  be 
uien  as  quite  typicsd  of  the  general 
ntuation  among  newspaper  plants,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Safety  Council  authorities. 

Fair  Cress-Saction 

Not  only  are  accident  rates  in  the 
printing  and  publishing  industry  for 
1936  considered  noteworthy,  but  causes 
for  serious  accidents,  as  pointed  out 
by  the  council’s  report,  are  applicable 
to  newspaper  production.  The  1936 
repui  of  34  firms  includes  11  large 
units,  11  middle-sized  imits  and  a 
donn  small  units,  all  of  which  indi¬ 
cates  the  statistics  represent  a  fair 
otw-section  of  the  industry. 

Keeping  the  above  information  in 
mind,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
printing  and  publishing  industry  in¬ 
jury  rates  for  1936  were  8.73  for  fre- 
quaocy  and  0.19  for  severity  on  the 
basis  of  reports  from  34  plants  whose 
fflqiloyes  worked  22,578,000  man-hours 
during  the  year.  These  rates,  the  Na- 
ijuoal  Safety  Council  explains,  par- 
hculariy  in  severity,  comp2u:ed  favor- 
»hly  with  corresponding  averages  of 
1317  and  1.64  for  all  industries. 

Stated  another  way,  the  printing  and 
publishing  industry  ranked  seventh 
die  top  in  frequency  and  second 
in  severity  in  a  list  of  30  major  indus- 
Wes.  These  standings  should  be  in- 
•opwted  with  the  imderstanding  that 
the  higher  the  ranking  the  lower  the 
•nodent  rate. 

Severity  Rote  Lower 

^  1936  frequency  rate  averaged 
15%  higher  than  in  1935,  but  the  aver- 
severity  rate  was  68%  lower,  as 
®®psred  with  all  industries,  which 
sveraged  1%  lower  in  frequency  and 


5%  higher  in  severity.  On  the  other 
haind,  frequency  of  disabling  injuries 
in  the  industry  has  decreased  45% 
since  1926,  in  comparison  with  a  re¬ 
duction  of  61%  for  all  industries;  in 
severity,  the  improvement  is  95%  for 
the  printing  trades  against  an  average 
reduction  of  41%  for  industry  as  a 
whole. 

It  is  in  the  matter  of  frequency  of 
accidents  where  improvement  is  need¬ 
ed.  Unlike  most  industries,  printing 
and  publishing  plants  have  made  a 
larger  improvement  in  severity  than 
in  frequency  since  1926.  “The  decrease 
of  95%  in  severity  is  outstanding  in 
comparison  with  reductions  in  other 
industries,”  states  the  Safety  Coimcil 
report.  “Progress  in  eliminating  non- 
fatal  injuries,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
lagged  behind  other  industries.” 

Viewed  from  still  another  angle, 
middle-sized  plants  had  the  lowest 
1936  injiuy  rates,  averaging  4.26  for 
frequency  and  .04  for  severity. 

No  1936  Fatalities 

While  the  increase  from  1935  in  the 
frequency  rate  for  the  entire  industry 

Frequency  Rate 


All  luUustricii 


Typical  of  safely  poslars  in  navtspapar 
plants  is  the  above  bulletin  board  notice 
posted  at  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Left  to 
right:  Harold  Grumhaus,  manager  of 
Tribune  insurance  department,  and  Henry 
Mau,  head  of  the  electrical  maintenance 
department. 


Severity  Rate 


Print.  &  Pub. 
All  Induatriei 


Comparison  of  accident  frequency  and 
severity  rates  for  printing  and  publishing 
industry  as  contrasted  with  all  industries, 
during  1936. 

i.s  due  to  unfavorable  experience  in 
large  plants,  credit  for  general  im¬ 
provement  in  severity  belongs  to  the 
large  imits,  it  was  pointed  out. 

Printing  and  publishing  plants  again 
had  no  fatalities  during  1936  and  made 


Picture  showing  well 
guarded  delivery  end 
of  a  modern  rotary 
press. 

further  progress  in  eliminating  per¬ 
manent  partial  disabilities.  Temporary 
disabilities,  on  the  other  hand,  in¬ 
creased  both  in  frequency  and  sev¬ 
erity  from  1935  to  1936.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  experience  of  the  industry  since 
1926  with  all  types  of  injuries  has 
been  commendable,  as  shown  by  the 
following  tabulation; 

Frequency  Severity 
Per  cent  Per  cent 
Reduc-  Reduc¬ 
tion  tion 

1936  since  1936  since 
Type  of  Injury  Rate  1926  Rate  1926 

Death  &  Perm.  Total  0  100%  0  100% 

Perm.  Partial . 31  76%  .05  87% 

Temporary  .  8.42  41%  .14  37% 

Total  .  8.73  45%  .19  95% 

Safety  Drive  Effective 

This  improvement  is  attributed  to 
the  widespread  circularizing  of  safety 
posters  in  newspapers  and  other  print¬ 
ing  plants,  together  with  safety  de¬ 
vices  on  equipment  and  the  general 
educational  program  among  workers. 
It  is  in  the  latter  field  where  there  is 
still  need  for  extensive  work,  Edward 
R.  Grannis,  National  Safety  Council 
industrial  engineer,  told  Editor  & 
PUBUSHER. 

“According  to  the  best  authorities, 
at  least  85  to  90%  of  all  accidents  have 
as  their  proximate  causes  the  mental 
conditions  of  workers,”  declared  Mr. 
Grannis.  “This  estimate  relegates  the 
remainder  of  ail  accidents  to  machine 
or  material  failures,  ‘acts  of  God,’ 
and  various  more  or  less  indefinite 
causes.  The  mental  conditions  that 
result  in  error  are  lack  of  knowledge, 
inattention,  confusion,  and  often  an 
unwarranted  sense  of  superiority  typi¬ 
fied  by  the  ‘it-cannot-happen-to-me’ 
attitude.” 

Substantiating  Mr.  Grannis’  obser¬ 
vations  is  the  Safety  Coimcil’s  acci¬ 
dent  report  for  the  printing  and  pub¬ 
lishing  industry,  covering  20  fatalities 
and  permanent  partial  (liabilities  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  three  years.  The  princi¬ 


Another  view  of  modern  press,  showing 
how  all  gearing,  shafting,  and  other  mov¬ 
ing  parts  are  entirely  protected  to  assure 
safety. 

pal  mechanical  cause  of  such  injuries 
was  “defective  substances  or  equip¬ 
ment.”  The  principal  personal  cause 
of  serious  injuries  on  the  basis  of  the 
same  experience  was  “lack  of  knowl¬ 
edge  or  skill.” 

Causes  of  Accideafs 

The  most  important  types  of  com¬ 
pensable  accidents  in  the  printing  and 
publishing  business,  according  to  state 
reports  compiled  by  the  council,  are 
“handling  objects”  which  account  for 
28%  of  all  types  and  “machinery” 
which  was  involved  in  32%  of  all  ac¬ 
cidents. 

Discussing  causes  of  serious  acci¬ 
dents,  the  Safety  Coimcil  points  out 
that  during  the  last  three  years,  com¬ 
panies  having  fatalities  or  permanent 
partial  disabilities  have  been  requested 
to  make  special  reports  on  circum¬ 
stances  surrounding  such  injuries. 
These  reports  were  requested  in  or¬ 
der  to  obtain  better  information  on 
fundamental  causes  of  serious  acci¬ 
dents  in  the  printing  and  publishing 
industry.  Covering  the  past  three 
years,  the  reports  Imve  lis^  34  seri¬ 
ous  injuries  of  whicdi  20  have  been 
report^  in  detail.  An  analysis  of 
circumstances  involved  in  these  in¬ 
juries  discloses: 

1.  Pressmen,  their  helpers,  and  re¬ 
pair  men  were  involved  in  one-half 
of  all  cases. 

2.  Machinery,  particularly  presy^s, 
was  the  principal  agency  of  injury  in 

{Continued  on  page  28) 
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Reporter  Beaten  Clapper  Sees  3rd  Term 
j  q  . .  j  Possible  for  Roosevelt 

Unless  the  revolt  of  conservative 
Fw'rr/'rre  Democratic  politicians  in  Congress 

OXri<lC6  1  XQCUS  against  the  “third  term  for  Roose- 

11  velt”  rumor  actually  penetrates  into 

Tunes  Man  Critically  thg  electorate,  “there  is  no  serious 

Injured  As  He  Attempts  to  obstacle”  in  the  way  of  President 

Cover  Picketing  S  telln!"*"'"^®  “  “ 

oi  Seattle  Star  Plant  Raymond  Clapper,  political  com- 

„  ,  rnentator  for  the  Scripps-Howard 

(.By  telegraph  to  Edito.  &  PvjusuE*)  Newspapers,  speaking  at  Chautauqua. 

Seattle,  Wash.,  Aug.  H — Fu^  vio-  n.  Y.,  Thursday  evening,  made  that 

lence  entered  the  month  old  Seattle  statement  in  discussing  the  prospects 

Star  controversy  here  today  when  the  next  election, 
guild  pickets  and  guUd  sympathiz-  “Among  politicians  and  newspaper 
ers  attempted  to  block  entry  of  me-  correspondents  in  Washington,”  he 
chanical  workers  to  the  Star  plant,  said,  “the  belief  is  growing  that  Mr. 
At  least  three  persons  were  hurt,  one  Roosevelt  is  receptive  to  a  third 
critically,  in  cladies  precipitated  by  term.  This  is  in  spite  of  the  silence 
the  teamster  organization  in  their  hg  maintained  on  the  subject, 

atten^its  to  open  the  way  for  em-  save  for  the  recommendation  of  dimce 
ployes  throu^  picket  lines.  caps  to  several  reporters  who  queried 

Paul  O’Neil,  Seattle  Timet  reporter  him  at  a  White  House  conference.” 
and  non-guild  member,  s«it  to  cover 

the  fracas  with  photographer  Harold  ^  i  TST  r^m  ,1 

Smith  was  gravely  injured  when  he  wOOiC#  WliCOX  PlamOu 
wes  knocked  down  and  kicked  whUe  ^  CHiefs 

attempting  to  explain  to  a  group  of 

teamsters  that  he  was  only  doing  his  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
job  as  a  reporter.  O’Neil  was  taken  Company  Aug.  11  announced  the  ap- 
to  the  hospital  by  Doug  Walch,  Seat-  pointments  of  Thomas  Tyson  Cook  as 
tie  Post-Intelligencer  reporter,  with  assistant  vice-president  in  charge  of 
concussion  of  the  brain  and  severe  advertising,  and  of  Harry  W.  Wilcox, 
internal  injuries.  Several  other  re-  formerly  assistant  advertising  man- 
porters  and  photographers,  not  con-  ager,  as  advertising  manager  report- 
nected  with  the  strike  were  pushed  ing  to  Mr.  Cook. 

and  shoved  about  and  their  cameras  Mr.  Cook  has  had  30  years  of  ser- 
taken.  vice  in  the  telephone  business,  begin- 

Strik*  Chairmoa  Arrested  nine  with  the  Pennsvlvania  Telephone 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

Aug.  15  —  All- American-In¬ 
ternational  Soap  Box  Derby, 
Akron,  O. 

Aug.  16 — International 
Photo  Engravers  Union  of 
North  America,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Aug.  27-28 — Indiana  Demo¬ 
cratic  Editorial  Association, 
summer  meeting,  French  Lick, 
Ind. 

Sept.  8-10 — Tennessee  Wom¬ 
an’s  Press  and  Authors  Club, 
37th  annual  convention,  Chat¬ 
tanooga. 

Sept.  1 1 — International  Typ¬ 
ographical  Union,  meeting, 
Louisville,  Ky. 

Sept.  13-14 — Insurance  Ad¬ 
vertising  Conference,  Briarclilf 
Lodge,  Westchester  County, 
N.  Y. 

Sept.  13-16  —  Financial  Ad¬ 
vertisers  Assn.,  meeting,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  14-15  —  National  Pub¬ 
lishers  Assn.,  18th  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  Buckwood  Inn,  Shawnee- 
on-Delaware,  Pa. 

Sept.  15-17 — Associated  Court 
and  Commercial  Newspapers  of 
the  United  States,  meeting, 
Asheville,  N.  C. 

Sept.  15-18  —  Georgia  Press 
Assn.,  annual  meeting,  Adel,  Ga. 
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Hoffman  Blasts  Press 
in  N.  J,  Parole  Fight 


and  shoved  about  and  them  cameras  Mr.  Cook  has  had  30  years  of  ser-  .  .  _  e  •  *- 

taken.  vice  in  the  telephone  business,  begin-  Am6nCCin  r'fGSS  OOClGty 

Strike  Chairmoa  Arrested  ning  with  the  Pennsylvania  Telephone  To  EIgcI  SoOIl 

Jack  Heise,  Star  s^e  firman.  Company.  In  1921  he  ^e  to  New  g  ^ 

^d  hts  ^era  ^h^  and  he  was  York  to  found  and  edit  L^s, 

beaten.  He  was  taken  to  imhee  head-  A.  T.  &  T magazme.  He  has  t^n  ^  provisional  board  of  gov- 

quarters  and  charg^  with  fightmg  naUonal  advertising  manager  smee  emors  of  th?  American  Press  Society, 


Tbenton,  N.  J.,  Aug.  11-New  Jer»v 
newspapers  continued  their  editoS 
crusade  for  reform  in  the  state’s  nT 
role  procedure  following  a  stateia^^ 
Aug.  10  by  Governor  HoffmTi; 
which  he  branded  as  “  ‘hit  and  ’run’ 
character  assassins”  the  press  and 
other  critics  who  refus^  his  invita. 
tion  to  appear  before  the  State  Court 
of  Pardons  to  present  evidence  al  ir- 
regularity  or  illegal  action  in  connect 
tion  with  the  recent  parole  of  Her¬ 
man  G.  Mulock  after  serving  (ah 
seven  years  of  a  life  sentence  f« 
murder. 

TTie  Hoffman  statement  was  issued 
after  the  pardons  court  announced 
through  its  clerk  that  the  Mulock 
parole  “was  entirely  justified  and  in 
line  with  both  the  law  and  traditional 
practices  of  this  court.”  Governor 
Hoffman  is  presiding  officer  of  the 
court. 

Included  among  those  invited  by 
the  Governor  to  appear  before  the 
court  yesterday  were  Arthur  Sinnott 
of  the  Newark  Evening  News;  James 
Kemey,  Jr.,  of  the  Trenton  Tunes 
Newspapers,  and  Edward  Hipp,  Neto- 
ark  Sunday  Call  political  writer.  In 
declining  to  attend,  representatives  of 
the  newspapers  and  other  invited 
critics  took  the  position  their  vieni 
were  well  known  and  that  their  at¬ 
tendance  would  serve  no  other  pur¬ 
pose  than  to  obscure  what  they 
termed  the  principal  issue — why  was 
the  parole  granted? 


Paul  Scott  Mowrer,  of  the  Chicago  AH  r’fTtnrsmrm 

ttilu  News,  recentlv  elected  chair-  iia  V^OmpOign 


to  Collect  Taxes 


along  with  two  memters  of  the  te^-  1927.  ^  „  this  week  designated  Gault  Maegow-  Detroit  Common  Counol  Aug.  3 

sters’  umon.  The  attacks  on  O  Neil  Mr.  Wilcox  was  advertising  super-  York  Sun,  elections  cLir-  approved  the  appropriation  of  $13X53 

and  Heise  occurred  m  view  of  a  score  visor  for  A.  T.  &  T.  for  six  years  and  Maceowen  will  select  a  com-  conduct  an  advertising  campaign 

of  poUcemen  sent  to  r^int^  o^.  m  1^6  was  made  assistant  advertising  ^t^e  frxim  the  membership  to  assist  ior  collecti^  of  delinquent  taza 
^  picketog  with  the  aid  of^^  manager.  ^  arranging  an  early  election  of  ^er  City  Treasurer  Albert  E  Cobo 

pathetic  membere  of  Ae  newly  nSTT  V  administrative  officers.  Monroe  Carl-  pomted  out  that  preidous  advei- 

Seattle  Umty  CouncU  was  rauiiseled  BUYS  IOWA  DAILY  isle  New  York  Times,  will  soon  estab-  ^ismg  campaigns  had  brought  n 

by  Moms  W^n,  mternati^  or-  Cedar  Falls  (la.)  DaUy  Record,  lish  the  society’s  first  employment  $3^,000  more  in  interest  ^  migkt 

garner  for  ^  ^d  who  “  “  e^ed  by  C.  S.  Coddington  for  the  bureau  in  New  York  as  the  result  of  ot^rwiM  have  been  reived. 
Settle  campaigr^g  last  14  years,  has  been^chased  by  the  number  of  requests  from  news-  Councils  action,  howevw,  w« 

ha?  S  C-  Peterson,  Asswiated  Pre^  papers  and  newsmen.  Oliver  Holden,  ^1^  over  the  ol^wtion  of 

and  a  determined  course  correspondent  at  Cincinnati,  O.,  effec-  organizing  chairman,  said  an  officer  ^*1.^***^?’  ^ 

s^n^ened  and  a  determmed  course  ^  Peterson  has  been  with  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press  independent  not  beUeve  that  the  educationil 

c  ""^PP®*^  ,  the  AP  for  10  years,  having  joined  the  union  has  joined  the  society  and  in-  feature  in  the  origmal  advertisinf 

,„ld  42  SSd  -rgamz.Uod  to  1927  at  d2  MTto"!  dieted  thet  otheto  of  that  W  .to.  «»  80* 

SSr  Hel2r  a‘“e7rur  Sve  se^iTt^S  NEW  NEA  AWAHD  SS22eJ^,S''ad'^.  ‘ 

was  being  made  against  Star  mechan-  °n?"d^it?Dl^s  for  publisher  of  the  Sidney  Cobo’s  plan  provides  for  use  d 

ical  employes.  fut^  but  exoects  to  take  a  vaca  ^  announced  an  radio,  motion  pictures  and  pamphleb 

“Determined  to  Pnblith"  accompanied  by  his  wife  annual  award  to  the  member  of  the  as  well  as  newspaper  advertising  h 


iioa  nu  utriuiiie  UiUll 

s  J  «  ■  kii  I.”  future  but  expects  to  take  a  ' 

Determined  to  Pnbllih  accompanied  by  his  wife. 

“We  are  making  no  plans  to  bring 

in  our  printers,”  he  said,  “but  we  have  BRADLEY  PROMOTED 
assurance  that  we  will  be  able  to  get 

them  if  necessary.  Albert  Bradley,  a  member  o 


Plan  still  was  necessary  and  recom¬ 
mended  that  only  $2,717  be  spent  in 
daily  newspaper  advertising. 

Cobo’s  plan  provides  for  use  d 


e  future  but  expects  to  take  a  vaca-  announced  ^  radio,  motion  pictures  and  ^phlet. 

m,  accompanied  by  his  wife.  the  meml^r  of  the  as  weU  as  newspaper  adve^  n 

National  Editorial  Association  who  a  campaign  to  be  conducted  Sept  1 
D  B  nr  tv  ff'®  ™ost  outstanding  service  to  to  Oct.  10. 

*HUjyiUltiL/  the  organization.  The  award,  to  be  ^ 

Albert  Bradley,  a  member  of  the  made  with  annual  interest  from  a  —  -  airirKT  XAUPn* 


“There  has  been  little  change  in  the  Washington  Daily  News  staff  for  nine  $1,000  fimd  being  established  by  the 
situation  in  the  last  week.  We  are  years,  has  been  appointed  assistant  publisher,  is  given  in  memory  of  the 
still  determined  to  publish.  It  is  a  circulation  manager.  late  J.  O.  Amos,  the  donor’s  father. 


still  determined  to  publish.  It  is  a 
deplorable  thing  that  took  place  this 
morning.  We  extend  every  sympa¬ 
thy  to  Paul  O’Neil  and  other  worl^g 
newspapermen  who  were  hurt.” 

Dick  Seller,  guild  president,  said 
mass  picket  lines  would  be  continued. 
In  the  meantime  new  charges  have 
been  filed  against  the  pai^r  by  the 
guild  with  the  NLRB  charging  a  lock¬ 
out  The  Seattle  Times  carried  only 
a  single  column  front  page  story  of 
the  attack  on  O’Neil  and  the  man¬ 
agement  refused  to  comment  on  jxk- 
sible  court  action.  It  was  learned 
that  assault  charges  will  be  filed. 

UPPMANN  SAILS 

Walter  Lippmann,  ^>ecial  writer 
for  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
sailed  for  Europe  Aug.  11  on  the  liner 
Queen  Mary.  He  will  travel  through 
England,  France,  Switzerland,  and 
Italy. 
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RADIO  MEN  TO  MEET 

Chicago,  Aug.  9 — The  first  annua 
meeting  of  Association  of  Radio  New 
Editors  and  Writers  will  be  held  here 
Sept.  10  to  12,  at  Hotel  Sherman,  k 
was  announced  today  by  John  Van 
Cronkhite,  president.  About  100  an 
expected.  Speakers  will  include  lead¬ 
ers  from  the  broadcasting  and  news¬ 
paper  industry.  The  convention  pro¬ 
gram  is  being  arranged  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  composed  of  Jack  Harris,  WSM: 
Beckley  Smith,  WJAS;  Al  Hollender, 
WJJD-WIND;  and  Ken  McClure. 
WOAI. 


RETURNS  TO  AIR 

“Pontiac’s  Varsity  Show,”  sponsored 
by  Pontiac  Motors,  will  return  to  the 
air  over  the  NBC-Blue  network  Oct. 
1.  Each  Friday,  8  to  8:30  pnL,  the 
program  will  be  broadcast  from  the 
campuses  of  the  leading  Amwww 
colleges  using  only  talent  available 
from  the  stiident  bodies. 


V 
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How  to  Sell  More  Color 
Advertising  In  Newspapers 

Suggestions  Which  Might  Help  Publishers  to 
Get  a  Slice  of  New  Business  Hitting  Above 
$33,000,000  a  Year  in  Only  100  Papers 

By  GILBEKT  P.  FARRAR 

bring  up  the  topic  of  color  ad-  local  newspaper  where  a  sample  of  dollars  more  for  a  real  varnish-base 
vertising  with  most  any  newspaper  what  the  newspaper  can  do  in  color  ink,  that  has  been  worked  out  to  run 


It’s  a  case  of  showing  and  sampling 
all  tlie  way. 

Stop  pleading  for  advertising.  Start 
showing  that  you  have  a  new  and 
startling  idea  of  color  advertising  and 
that  you  can  do  it. 

When  you  put  an  entire  picture  in 
the  extra  color,  and  this  is  the  only 
picture  on  the  page,  you  do  not  have 
to  worry  about  close  register.  Yes, 
I  know  you  want  to  be  able  to  do 
close  register.  If  you  are  afraid  that 
your  mechanical  staff  and  your  equip¬ 
ment  cannot  do  the  finest  work,  then 
start  your  color  program  with  what 
any  newspaper  can  do — spot  color,  the 
entire  picture  in  color,  but  make  sure 
that  you  have  brilliant  and  unusual 
colors. 

Color  Soils  Color 

One  or  two  local  advertisers  in 


BoUlsher^and  this  is  w^t  you  will  can  be  shown  every  day.  smoothly  through  the  fountains  of  color  will  give  you  back  many  times 

dually  hear,  “Color  advertising  is  not  Here,  we  will  have  to  define  what  your  newspaper  press,  will  do  much  what  you  spend  to  make  a  start  in 

wjrth  bothering  with  because  it  costs  we  mean  by  color.  It’s  not  the  defini-  toward  impressing  the  local  merchant  color  advertising  by  using  one  or 

nofc  to  produce  than  you  get  for  it  tion  given  by  the  average  newspaper  who  wants  a  sample  of  what  you  can  more  spots  of  color  on  your  features 

and  my  advertisers  are  not  color  con-  publisher.  do  in  color  before  he  buys  the  amount  every  ^y.  TTien,  all  the  other  local 

j,.,,,”  COLOR  to  too  many  newspaper  of  color  advertising  that  he  should.  advertisers  and  the  national  advertis- 


tai  my  advertisers  are  not  color  con-  publisher.  do  in  color  before  he  buys  the  amoi 

COLOR  to  too  many  newspaper  of  color  advertising  that  he  should. 

Both  ends  of  that  statement  are  publishers  means  red,  yellow,  blue  The  various  retail  stores  in  a 

and  black — process  color.  community  are  watching  one  an-  ing  more  newsprint  to  get  this  rev- 

In  1936,  according  to  an  EIditor  &  Process  color  is  being  used  by  many  other’s  advertising  very  closely  and  enue. 

Poiusher  tabulation  printed  last  newspapers,  but  if  the  great  bulk  of  the  smart  merchants  are  always  look-  And,  when  you  get  to  experimenting 
March  27,  100  newspapers  whose  lin-  newspaper  publishers  do  not  push  ing  for  some  method  wh^eby  they  with  this  daily  color  on  &e  features 
age  was  measured  carried  upwards  of  color  until  they  can  do  a  creditable  can  outshine  their  closest  competitor,  in  your  newspaper  you  will  find  many 
15,000,000  lines  of  advertising  in  color  job  in  run  of  paper  daily  in  full  four-  Note  the  color  used  in  an  average  wonderful  meAods  for  making  the 
and  received  nearly  $33,000,000  for  it.  color  process,  then  the  march  of  color  retail  store  show  window.  So,  rim  features  of  your  newspaper  as  at- 
Uls  sum  is  more  than  30  per  cent  advertising  in  newspapers  will  be  de-  an  attractive  spot  of  color  in  your  tractive  as  such  features  are  in  the 


The  various  retail  stores  in  any  ers  will  be  new  revenue  without  buy- 
community  are  watching  one  an-  ing  more  newsprint  to  get  this  rev- 


ahead  of  1935  and  50  per  cent  ahead  layed. 


1334  Dress  Pattern  a  Good  Spot  “o  **  weu,  you  wiu  lana  at  least  one  now  mucn  coior  aaverusmg  ao  you 

nus  huge  and  growing  market  Full  process  can  be  the  goal,  but  it  mercl^nt  for  color  several  times  think  that  magazines  would  seU  if 

shows  that  more  advertisers  are  con-  is  more  practical  and  profitable  to  ®  When  the  first  local  mer-  they  did  not  prmt  some  of  their  stor- 

scious  of  color  advertising  IN  NEWS-  work  up  to  it  gradually.  WiUingness  chant  comes  in  for  color,  the  rest  will  les  and  features  in  one  or  more  extra 
PAPERS  than  most  publishers  of  to  start  “in  the  rough”  is  what’s  ^ohow.  That  is,  enough  of  the  rest  colors?  ,.  .  . 

r,vmai>ers  realize  to  make  a  fine  business  in  extra  Color  sells  color.  Samplmg  is  the 


newspaper  for  a  month  or  so.  If  you  magazines. 

do  it  well,  you  will  land  at  least  one  How  much  color  advertising  do  you 


scious  of  color  advertising  IN  NEWS-  work  up  to  it  gradually.  Willingness 
PAPERS  than  most  publishers  of  to  start  “in  the  rough”  is  what’s 
newspapers  realize.  needed. 

Ora  in  Five  Offer  Color 


Color  sells  color.  Sampling  is  the 


Most  daily  newspapers  have  several  revenue-^xtra  revenue  which  does  ^st  method  for  selling  many  other 


Yet  it  i^  estimated  that  only  one  features  that  are  illustrated  with  line  require  any  more  newsprint  Just  ite^  of  mer^and^e 

„„„.o„i„„^the  fiction  story,  women’s  ®  stereo-  Start  small.  Wal 


newspaper  i.n  five  in  America  is  ac- 


a  few  pounds  of  ink,  an  extra  stereo-  Start  small.  Watch  enthusiasm 
type  and  a  bit  of  care.  No  you  won’t  among  both  readers  and  advertisers. 


ceptine  color  advertisements  Yet  patterns,  etc.  There  are  other  news-  -“u  a  oi  care,  in o  you  worn  oou*  reauers  anu  auver users. 

whipb  bava  intarastina  local  ‘o  slow  up  the  press  run  to  any  Then  build  up.  One  spot.  Two  spots. 


these  100  newspapers  mentioned  above  papers  which  have  interesting  local  „  pvtant 

dxl  a  gross  business  of  upwards  of  features.  ' 

$23,000,000  last  year.  It  is  only  fair  If  a  daily  dress-making  pattern  is  Different  C< 

to  assume  that  the  1937  figures  should  used  this  makes  an  excellent  feature  Here’s  a  divid 
be  $10,000,000  higher  in  these  papers. 


Different  Color  Every  Day 

Here’s  a  dividend.  Spot  color  of 


to  show  in  a  different  color  every  day.  depth  and  brilliancy — a  different  color 


Color  advertising  in  newspapers  is  Why?  Because  such  a  feature  will  every  day — will  cause  quite  some  talk  .  know  that  vou  want  to  fol 

moving  ahead  in  face  of  the  fact  that  show  the  local  department  store  or  m  your  community,  especially  among  .r  a-j  hnilH 

most  newsnaner  nublishers  have  a  specialty  shop  just  how  their  dresses  the  women.  It  is  quite  possible  that  _  m.!!  ..  . __ 


One  local  advertiser.  Two  local  ad¬ 
vertisers.  Three  spots.  One  national 
advertiser.  Two  national  advertisers, 
etc. 

Let  the  manufacturer  of  your  pres¬ 
ent  press  know  that  you  want  to  fol- 


most  newspaper  publishers  have  a  specialty  shop  just  how  their  dresses  the  women.  It  is  quite  possible  that  „ 

wrong  conception  of  the  words  SELL-  would  look  in  color  on  a  page  where  some  of  your  local  merchants  wiU  hear  “P'  ^  ^  “ 

ING  and  COLOR  as  applied  to  news-  all  the  type  was  in  black  and  the  this  comment  when  they  and  their  it  will  S  to 

paper  space.  dresses  in  color.  wives  attend  local  bridge  parties,  golf  Sei^ai  fol-  Sig^oJe 

The  average  newspaper  publisher  If  you  do  not  run  dress  patterns  meets,  etc.  Then  your  prospect  walks  i-,_^  newsoaner  advertising  in  color 
will  say:  "Why  yes,  we  print  an  ad-  then  use  the  illustration  in  the  fiction  iiUo  your  office  and  wants  to  know  the  snot  color  idea  with  vour 

vertisement  in  color  now  and  then —  feature.  Ifow  much?”  nre«M‘nt  ink  cnnneotionx  Thev  will 

whenever  it  comes  in  and  will  fit  our  Put  the  entire  picture  in  color.  This  Dont  be  bashful  on  the  “how  much.”  _ _ IiTi. _ _ l 

iquipment.”  makes  1 


Put  the  entire  picture  in  color.  This 


Discuss  the  spot  color  idea  with  your 
present  ink  connections.  Tliey  will 


nenever  ii  comes  m  ana  win  nt  our  ‘  ^  matter  with  vou  in  such 

luipment.”  makes  the  matter  of  registermg  much  You  may  have  already  set  your  color  ^  ^  be  ouf  of  the  ex- 

Tliat’s  not  seUing.  That’s  order-  easier.  Do  not  use  process  colors,  rate.  If  not,  remwnber  it  is  much  Dertoental  iaae  and  into  the  monev- 
king.  lYiat’s  being  behind  your  When  standing  alone  the  various  parts  harder  to  push  it  up  than  to  slide  it  Pf,.  •  „  ^ 


taking.  lYiat’s  being  behind  your 
au^et  and  not  in  front  of  it. 


of  a  process  printing — red,  yellow  ^nd  down. 


In  every  average  fair-sized  city  in  l>lue — are  quite  terrible.  When  you  get  the  first  local  color  newsoaner _ at  least  to  the  eve'* 

•America  there  are  enough  local  adver-  Use  colors  of  high  tone  value  but  advertiser  you  will  get  more.  When  »  P  P®  V  • 

tisers  to  afford  a  market  for  some  wi*  fugh  brilliancy  also.  What  you  you  have  several  local  advertisers  in  pn  t  v  pPrtMOTPn 

color  advertising  every  day.  But  you  want  when  you  use  just  one  color  color  and  some  color  in  the  paper  *  1  CmU 

won’t  get  a  profitable  volume  of  such  for  an  entire  picture  is  a  brilliant  spot  every  day,  make  up  a  good  list  of  na-  In  an  executive  change  in  the  per 

advertising  by  waiting  for  it  to  come  of  color  that  will  startle  the  reader,  tional  advertisers  and  send  them  cop-  sonnel  of  the  New  York  Times  adver 

in.  You  can  MAKE  it  come  in.  Use  a  different  color  every  day  in  the  ies  of  your  newspaper  once  or  twice  tising  department.  Max  Falk,  with  thi 


making  stage  in  a  short  time. 

And,  you  will  have  a  more  interes- 
ing  newspaper — at  least  to  the  eye. 

FALK  PROMOTED 

In  an  executive  change  in  the  per- 


Use  a  different  color  every  day  in  the  ies  of  your  newspaper  once  or  twice  tising  department.  Max  Falk,  with  the 


Tve  heard  many  local  advertising  week.  Have  a  cycle  of  about  five  a  month. 
n*n  say  that  “A  page  in  black  and  good  colors.  If  you 

one  extra  color  is  worth  two  pages  in  ^  good  cycle  is:  Fiery  Red,  Per-  m  yoim  1 


Times  for  two  years  and  until  this 


If  you  have  a  competing  newspaper  new  appointment,  manager  of  the  real 
in  your  locality,  buy  a  few  copies  of  estate  advertising  division,  has  been 


black.”  But  these  same  men  usually  Orange,  Alice  Blue,  French  Green,  it  and  send  it  now  and  then  along  assigned  to  replace  Louis  Berger  as 

^  T _ _ i  fn _  _ _ _  _  _  .  _l _ JJ _ ^ _ _  -mT.  _ 


with  your  own  paper.  No  comment  classified  display  manager.  No  reason 


IS  necessary. 

National  Copy  Will  Follow 


»y:  “Our  local  papers  can’t  print  a  Lavender,  and  Tan.  with  your  own  paper.  No  comment  classified  displa 

•l*cent  color.”  What  they  mean  is  Don't  Usn  Choap  Ink  necessary.  for  Mr.  Berger’s 

that  they  have  never  seen  any  real  To  put  a  spot  of  brilliant  color  on  National  Copy  Will  Follow  Stanley  Judkin 

startling  color  printing  done  in  their  some  one  page  of  your  newspaper  When  the  national  advertisers  know 

local  newspaper.  Nearly  every  news-  will  not  i  equire  more  than  from  10  to  that  your  newspaper  prints  new  and  ^  ^  ^ 

Wper  that  I  have  contacted  recently  15  pounds  of  ink.  In  that  case  don’t  distinctive  color  your  newspaper  will  /-iiiTnit  put 

CAN  print  remarkable  color,  but  they  use  cheap  ink.  Spending  five  or  six  get  national  advertising  in  color.  OWP A  f  AL 


for  Mr.  Berger’s  resignation  was  given. 
Stanley  Judkins,  in  the  national  ad- 


When  the  national  advertisers  know  vertising  department,  has  taken  Mr. 


just  don’t,  or  won’t.  The  local  adver- 
User  doesn’t  see  any  acceptable  color 
printing,  so  he  doesn’t  buy  any. 

Sampliaq  Urged 

I  have  been  told  by  many  very  suc- 
**sful  sales  managers  that  one  of  the 
best  ways  to  sell  merchandise  of 
» low  unit  sale  price  is  sampling.  A 


125.000  EXPECTED  AT  AKRON  DERBY 

Akron,  O.,  Aug.  11 — The  stage  is  all  set  for  one  of  the  greatest  mass  news¬ 
paper  promotions — the  AU-American-Intemational  Soap  Box  derby — which 
will  be  held  here  at  Derby  Downs  Sunday,  Aug.  15.  With  123  newspapers 
from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  from  South  Africa,  Canada  and  Hawaii, 
participating,  the  1937  race  will  be  one  of  the  most  ambitious  promotions 


newspaper  is  a  piece  6f  merchsmdise  ®ver  attempted.  Fully  125,000  persons  are  expected  to  witness  the  event. 


*nd  so  are  each  of  the  various  local 
•<lvertisements  in  the  newspaper. 


Tbere  are  several  spots  in  every  to  accommodate  400  writers. 


Every  newspaper  represented  is  sending  a  staff  writer,  and  many  have 
assigned  photographers.  The  press  stand  at  Derby  Downs  has  been  rebuilt 


CNPA  FALL  SESSION 

Members  of  the  California  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  will  con¬ 
vene  at  Stanford  University,  Palo 
Alto,  Sept.  17,  18  and  19  for  a  fall 
conference  called  jointly  by  Stanford 
and  the  CNPA. 

IN  NEW  QUARTERS 

Associated  Media  Service  is  now 
located  in  its  new  quarters,  419  Penton 
Building,  West  Third  Street  and  Lake¬ 
side  Avenue,  Cleveland. 


Japanese  Press  Is  Ruled 
With  Mailed  Fist 


Trial  Publicity 


Army  Dictates  Handling  oi  North  China 
“Incident"  .  .  .Gendarmes  Guard  Foreign 
Writers  and  Bar  Incoming  Messages 


Declares  Courtroom  Photos 
in  Urschel  Case  Cut  Ednop 
Coses  . . .  Sees  No  Loss 
oi  Bench's  Dignity 

The  theory  that  wide  publicity 
“glorifies”  criminals  was  condanned 
last  week  by  a  veteran  federal  judge 
The  jurist,  Edgar  S.  Vaught,  of 
homa  City,  who  sentenced  the  kid¬ 
nappers  of  Charles  F.  Urschel,  oil  mil- 
lionaire,  contended  the  opposite  k 
true. 

In  the  trial  of  George  “Machine 
Gun”  Kelly  and  five  others  for  the 
Urschel  crime.  Judge  Vaught  said  he 
permitted  courtroom  pictures  to  be 
taken  by  newspaper  and  newsrttl 
photographers  brcause  he  was  con¬ 
vinced  the  publicity  would  act  as  a 
brake  on  kidnappers. 

Filming  of  the  actual  sentencing  of 
the  defendants  to  life  imprisonment! 
was  said  to  have  set  a  federal  court 
precedent. 

“I  believe  my  opinion  was  borne 
out,”  Judge  Vaught  said  in  an  inter¬ 
view,  in  Chicago,  “by  the  dropping  oS 
in  the  number  of  kidnapping  cases" 

"Good  Effect  on  Others” 

“Some  judges  feel  that  permitting 


JAPAN  IS  NOW  under  the  tightest  “1.  In  handling  copy  concerning 
newspaper  control  that  publishers  the  activities  of  troops  in  the  incident 
and  editors  have  ever  experienced,  the  following  press  ban  notices  are  to 
Editor  &  Publisher  was  told  this  week  be  strictly  observed: 
by  a  correspondent  writing  from  “a.  On  military  secrets  .  .  .  Sep- 
Tokyo  whose  name  is  withheld  for  tember  22,  1936. 

“b.  Notice  in  connection  with  the 
said  press  ban  .  .  .  July  11,  1937. 

“c.  On  naval  ships,  units,  planes, 
etc.,  to  be  dispatched  to  China  .  .  . 
November  12,  1936. 

Boa  on  Troop  Movomonti 
“d.  Notice  in  connection  with  the 
said  press  ban  .  .  .  July  11,  1937. 

“e.  On  imits  whose  retirement  from 


obvious  reasons. 

In  the  Domei  News  Agency  build¬ 
ing,  Tokyo,  nine  gendarmes  supervise 
the  coming  and  going  of  foreign  cor¬ 
respondents,  representing  seven  for¬ 
eign  press  associations.  The  foreign 
press  association  representatives  can¬ 
not  even  see  their  own  incoming  mes¬ 
sages.  Most  telegraph  operators  are 
afraid  to  handle  out-going  foreign  the  barracks  has  been  postponed  or 

cables.  They  have  been  told  by  the  which  have  been  ordered  dissolved  INTERNATIONAL  P  &  P 

,  .L.-  - j  j  g  jgg,^ 

^ .  EARNS  $3,286,116 

For  the  second  quarter  of  1937,  In¬ 
ternational  Paper  and  Power  Com¬ 
pany  and  subsidiaries  report  a  net 
profit  of  $3,286,116,  excluding  profits 
of  International  Hydro-Electric  Sys¬ 
tem  and  subsidiaries.  This  compares 
with  $665,217  for  the  second  quar¬ 
ter  of  1936. 

For  the  first  half  of  1937,  profits 
were  $5,032,693  as  against  $262,M3  for 
the  same  period  of  last  year.  Richard 
J.  Cullen,  president  of  International, 
in  his  report  stated  that  through  June 
earnings  for  1937  had  exceeded  orig¬ 
inal  budget  estimates.  “This  improve¬ 
ment  reflects  an  increase  of  approx- 
‘b.  Any  item  that  is  liable  to  give  imately,  11  per  cent  in  physical  vol¬ 
ume  of  business,  higher  prices  for 
a  bellicose  people  or  that  Japanese  many  grades  of  pulp  and  paper,  and 

operating  economies  resulting  from 
expenditures  made  for  plant  improve¬ 
ments  over  the  last  two  years,”  he 
said. 


PROUD  FATHER 

F.  W.  McK*chni«,  Jr.,  editor  and  publisher, 
Reno  Nevada  State  Journal,  and  his  day- 
old  daughter  Ann,  his  first  born.  McKech- 
nie  is  widely  known  in  newspaper  circles  in 
the  West.  He  was  formerly  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Cleveland  (O.)  Press  and  also 
was  associated  with  the  San  Francisco  News. 


gendarmes  that  they  are  unpatriotic 
to  their  country  in  handling  messages  “f.  Activities  and  location  of  Japa- 
for  foreign  correspondents.  nese  naval  forces  in  China 

For  thi’ee  days  the  electric  news  H,  1937. 
signs  and  extras  were  suppressed,  as  “g.  On  mobilization,  di  _ 
the  army  wanted  the  public  to  know  troops  or  transportation  of  men  or 
nothing  until  they  were  prepared  to  arms  .  .  .  July  13,  1937. 
hand  out  their  information  propa-  “2.  In  handling  copy  relating  to 
ganda.  A  managing  editor  of  a  Japa-  peace  and  order  in  general,  the  fol- 
nese  paper  told  the  correspondent  lowing  points  are  to  be  carefully  noted 
he  formerly  published  a  paper  to  suit  and  care  taken  not  to  damage  the 
his  readers.  Now  he  says  he  pub-  state’s  interests  or  international  pres- 
lishes  it  to  suit  the  army  but  he  finds  tige: 
it  difficult  to  meet  their  requirements, 
ffublithers  Given  Orders 
Every  publisher  and  managing  edi¬ 
tor  was  called  to  army  headquarters 
on  July  12  and  given  instructions  on 
how  to  handle  the  North  China  story 
and  they  were  told  how  to  write  edi-  the  impression  that  the  Japanese  are 
torials,  stressing  the  imity  of  the  na¬ 
tion  in  support  of  the  army’s  pro-  foreign  policy  is  aggressive, 
gram.  So  far  no  one  has  found  any  “c.  In  reproducing  foreign  newspa- 
business  men  supporting  the  North  per  articles,  especially  editorials  in 
China  campaign.  Every  newspaper  the  Chinese  press,  any  item  abusive 
was  instructed  to  start  a  campaign  for  to  Japan  or  contrary  to  Japanese  in¬ 
cash  and  comfort  kits,  and  employes  terests  or  arguments  in  favor  of  such, 
of  the  paper,  although  opposed  to  or  any  item  likely  to  cause  the  people 
the  army,  were  forced  to  contribute. 

This  campaign  was  featured  in  all  the 
papers  in  order  to  emphasize  on  the 
public’s  mind  that  the  papers  were 
with  the  army.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  papers  were  the  ones  which  cam¬ 
paigned  against  the  army  in  the  last 
election,  which  went  45  to  1  against 
the  military. 

Gendarmes  are  watching  all  for¬ 
eign  correspondents  and  their  activi¬ 
ties  and  twice  a  week  check  up  with 
their  translators  and  interpreters  on 
their  work.  The  secret  police  also 
are  checking  up  on  any  foreign  news¬ 
papers  or  magazines  read  by  foreign 
correspondents. 

Text  of  Police  Order 

Following  is  a  translation  of  the 
latest  instructions  from  the  Japanese 
police  to  newspapers  and  foreign  cor¬ 
respondents,  issued  July  14  in  Tokyo: 

“Tendencies  of  press  and  speech  re¬ 
garding  the  North  China  incident  are 
liable  greatly  to  affect  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  our  national  policy  and  the 
maintenance  of  peace  and  order,  on 
which  we  need  hardly  expatiate.  Sup¬ 
plying  of  news  or  arguments  likely 
to  counteract  the  interests  of  the 
state  has  been  known  often  to  cause 
disadvantages  to  the  state  or  social 
unrest  through  disturbance  of  the 
public  mind.  In  view  of  the  strin¬ 
gency  of  the  times,  it  is  hoped  that 
the  following  points  are  carefully 
borne  in  mind  in  all  editorial  work: 


photographs  to  be  taken  in  their 
courtroom  lessens  court  dignity,  butl 
do  not  agree.  I  think  they  should 
insist  only  that  pictures  be  taken  be- 
during  re- 


fore  court  convenes  or 
cesses.  I  see  no  point  in  refusing  pe- 
mission  to  photograph  sentencing  of 
defendants  because  the  case  is  over, 
and  it  could  have  no  possible  effect 
on  the  jury.  And  it  may  have  a  good 
effect  on  others.” 

He  said  he  would  object,  however, 
to  radio  broadcasting  of  crimiiial 
trials. 

Judge  Vaught  cited  the  shooting  aod 
capture  of  Pete  Traxler  and  the  slay¬ 
ing  of  his  companion  at  Hugo,  Okk. 
a  few  weeks  ago,  as  another  in  whidi 
national  publicity  will  have  educi- 
tional  value.  WKY,  Oklahoman  and 
Times  radio  station,  held  a  speciil 


vention  in  Chicago  when  interviewed. 


GRID  SCHEDULE  SET 

Under  sponsorship  of  Kellogg’s  Coni 
Flakes, 
football 


schedule  of  Northwestern 
University  this  fall  will  be  broadcast! 
WBBM,  r 


Chicago  CBS  outlet  | 


over  _ ,  _ „ 

John  Harrington  will  handle  the  plaj- 
by-play  reports.  In  signing  contract 


REPORTER  AND  SLAYim  HE  CAUGHT 

Photo  taken  after  Jens  Thompson,  confessed  triple  slayer  (left),  was  captured  by 
Robert  C.  (Bob)  Duan,  La  Crosse  (Wis.)  Tribune  police  reporter  (at  right),  in  woods 
near  Houston,  Minn.,  Aug.  4,  following  a  10-day  hunt  for  the  fugitive.  In  center  is 
Elmer  Hill,  a  posseman. 
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E.  &  P.  Readers  Warmly  Approve 
New  Style  In  Headlines 


Flood  ol  Congratulations  on  New  Style  Received 
Publishers,  Editors,  Agents,  Praise  Improved 
Appearance  .  .  .  Called  More  Legible 


"Splendid" 

Fbank  E.  GAtraETT,  president,  Gan- 
net  Newspapers:  “In  its  new  dress, 

I  the  magazine  is  splendid.  It 
great  to  see  this  fine  publication  of 
jcumalism  as  modern  and  attractive 
in  appearance  as  it  is  comprehensive, 
authentic  and  reliable  in  news  cover¬ 
age  and  leadership.  Congratulations 
and  best  wishes.” 

Text  More  Readable 

Phil  Thomson,  director  of  public 
relations,  Western  Electric  Company: 
“Congratulations  on  Editor  &  Pub- 
usher’s  snappy  new  dress.  During 
August  it  reaches  me  on  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  shore,  and,  when  I  tell  you  that 
on  Saturday  morning  after  reading 
my  New  York  paper  I  sat  on  the  porch 
of  the  cottage  with  the  golf  links  on 
one  side  and  an  inviting  beach  on  the 
other  and  read  E.  &  P.  clear  through 
to  the  fourth  cover,  that’s  sompin’. 

I  am  sure  the  new  typography  is  go¬ 
ing  to  help  make  the  text  more  read¬ 
able.” 

■•SwcU" 

Roy  Howard,  president,  Netc  York 
World-Telegram:  “Swell.  Except  I 
do  not  like  the  absence  of  cut-oS 
dashes  between  the  stories.  You  read 
ri^t  into  the  next  item  without  know¬ 
ing  whether  the  intervening  head  is 
a  new  head  or  a  sub-head.” 

^fightY  Attractive 
Harry  M.  Bitner,  general  manager, 
Hearst  Newspapers:  “Congratulations 
on  the  new  dress  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  It  is  a  distinct  improvement, 
and  mighty  attractive,  in  my  opinion.” 

A  Step  Forward 

Dak  a.  Carroll,  Publishers’  Repre¬ 
sentative:  “Yes,  I  like  it!  Tlie  new 
headline  style  of  Editor  &  Publisher 
is  attractive.  It  appeals  to  the  eye 
end  gives  added  pep  and  interest  to 
your  advertising  stories.  I  think  you 
have  moved  a  step  forward  in  present¬ 
ing  Editor  &  Publisher  in  its  new 
dri^.” 

Must  Watch  Headings 
Guy  a.  Osborn,  of  Guy  S.  Osbom, 
Scolaro  &  Meeker:  “In  my  opinion, 
the  new  type  dress  is  pleasing  to  the 
?ye  and  from  the  point  of  view  of 
appearance  is  a  great  improvement 
over  the  previous  type  dress.  With 
this  new  type  it  seems  that  it  is  go¬ 
ing  to  be  increasingly  important  to 
watch  your  shorter  headings,  so  that 
they  are  not  so  generalized  as  to  have 
no  meaning  at  all.” 

An  Excellent  lob 

Joseph  H.  Finn,  vice-president, 
Reincke-Ellis-Younggreen  &  Finn, 
Chicago:  “  ‘Elasy  to  read  and  worth 
reading’  is  a  mighty  fine  up-to-date 
tleacription  of  the  new  streamlined 
fonnat  for  Editor  &  Publisher.  Your 
^e  business  paper  was  always  worth 
reading,  but  even  the  lily  can  be 
glorified.  You  have  done  an  excellent 
job  in  your  new  headline  style  and 
fype  dress.” 


ENTHUSIASTIC  APPROVAL  of  the  new  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  headline  style  was  the 
keynote  of  a  flood  of  conqratulations  received  this  week.  Messages  complimenting 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  on  its  improved  appearance  came  from  newspaper  publishers, 
managing  editors,  advertisers  and  agency  eiecutives — in  fact  from  every  branch  of 
publishing  and  associated  fields.  Only  a  scant  few  of  those  commenting  preferred  the 
old  style  to  the  new  and  nearly  all  approving  the  change  praised  the  first  streamlined 
issue  Aug.  7  for  its  greater  legibility  and  snappier  appearance.  Among  the  comments 
received  are  those  published  here. 


Forward  Step 

Norman  Chandler,  general  manager, 
Los  Angeles  Times  (whose  paper  won 
this  year’s  Ayer  award  with  a  Gilbert 
P.  Farrar  streamlined  make-up): 
“Congratulations  on  being  one  of  the 
first  to  take  this  forward  step.  Other 
periodicals  and  newspapers  are  boimd 
to  follow.” 

An  Improvement 

Cranston  Williams,  secretary-man¬ 
ager,  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
Association:  “I  am  not  one  of  those 
who  thinks  that  every  change  is  for 
the  better  and  that  some  freak  tyrpo- 
graphical  arrangement  provides  an 
improvement.  I  am  very  much  inter¬ 
est^  in  Editor  &  Publisher  of  Aug.  7 
to  see  the  changes  that  you  have  made 
in  the  tyrpe  faces  as  well  as  make-up. 

I  think  in  the  case  of  Editor  &  Pub- 
usher  there  is  quite  an  improvement, 
and  you  are  doing  a  fine  service  in 
bringing  to  daily  publishers  the  im¬ 
portance  of  attention  to  better  tyjie 
faces  and  photography  as  well  as 
make-up.” 

Heads  Emphatic 

B.  M.  McKelwat,  managing  editor, 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Star:  “I  con¬ 
gratulate  Editor  &  Pubusher  on  its 
new  type  and  new  makeup.  The 
heads  are  emphatic,  easily  read  and 
pleasing  in  appearance.  The  change 
seems  to  me  to  be  in  keeping  with  a 
happy  trend,  by  newspapers  and 
magazines,  toward  dignified  simplicity 
in  dress.  Editor  &  Publisher  has 
given  the  reader  a  good  break.” 

Beautiiul  Make-up 
Malcolm  W,  Bingay,  editorial  di¬ 
rector,  Detroit  Free  Press:  “That’s 
beautiful  make-up.  Plenty  of  air 
around  the  heads  certainly  makes 
them  easier  on  the  eyes.” 

Added  Interest 

T.  J.  White,  general  manager,  Hearst 
Enterprises:  “You  have  added  to  the 
interest  we  find  in  its  pages  each  week 
the  pleasure  and  satisfaction  we  al¬ 
ways  find  in  a  fine  layout  and  type 
job  such  as  these  new  pages  show.” 

“Excellent" 

W.  J.  Byrnes,  manager,  Chicago 
Tribune  research  and  premotion:  ‘“The 
new  type  dress  contributes  a  great 
deal  to  easier  reading  and  more  at¬ 
tractive  display  of  editorial  content. 
Your  selection  of  display  and  body 
type  is  excellent.  In  going  to  the  new 
format.  Editor  &  Publisher  has 
rounded  out  the  excellence  of  its  ser¬ 
vice  to  readers,  and,  as  a  result,  to 
advertisers.” 


Expected  a  Change 

Edward  P.  Harrison,  advertising 
manager,  Rochester  Packing  Co.,  Inc., 
Rochester,  N.  Y.:  “Since  the  technical 
supplement  of  Editor  &  Pubusher 
changed  its  typographical  style  some 
time  ago  I  have  been  looking  for  a 
change  along  that  line  in  the  parent 
magazine.  Before  I  read  any  of  the 
news  in  the  Aug.  7  issue  I  want  to 
send  this  word  of  congratulation  to 
you  on  bringing  your  headline  styles 
up  to  date.” 

“Striking" 

M.  V.  Atwood,  associate  editor,  Gan¬ 
nett  Newspapers:  “Congratulations  on 
the  streamlined  Editor  &  Pubusher. 
The  new  dress  has  been  carefully 
worked  out  and  is  striking  and  at¬ 
tractive.” 

It's  a  Mess  to  K.  C. 

Kent  Cooper,  general  manager,  the 
Associated  Press:  “I  suppose  I’ll  get 
used  to  it  but  it  looks  like  a  mess 
now.  Couldn’t  find  anything.” 


Greatly  Pleased 

E.  S.  Beck,  Chicago  Tribune  assist¬ 
ant  editor-in-chief:  “We  are  greatly 
pleased  with  Editor  &  Publisher  in 
its  new  typographical  dress  and  I  am 
writing  to  congratulate  you  on  this 
streamline  improvement  The  con¬ 
tents  are  interesting,  as  they  always 
are,  and  the  headlining,  with  the 
same  handsome  type  series  running 
throughout  the  magazine,  gives  it 
added  attractiveness.” 

“Keeping  Step" 

W.  S.  Gilmore,  editor-in-chief,  De¬ 
troit  News:  “It’s  nice  to  see  the  prin¬ 
cipal  trade  paper  of  the  industry  keep¬ 
ing  step  with  the  newest  ideas  in 
typographical  make-up.” 

Brighter  and  Snappier 

J.  H.  Furay,  vice-president.  United 
Press  Associations:  “I  don’t  know  how 
many  newspaper  friends  will  agree 
with  me,  but  I  like  the  new  dress  of 
the  Editor  &  Publisher.  It  strikes 
me  that  it  presents  a  brighter  and 
snappier  appearance  all  around.” 

A  Great  Improvement 

Carl  H.  Sundberg,  research  director, 
the  Branham  Company:  “I  wish  to 
compliment  you  on  the  new  stream¬ 
line  dress.  ’This  is,  I  believe,  a  great 
improvement  and  adds  greatly  to  the 
appearance  of  your  journaL” 

Questions  Flush  Left  Heads 

Hal  O’Flaherty,  Chicago  Daily 
News  managing  editor,  complimented 
Editor  &  Publisher  on  its  new  and 
attractive  type  faces,  but  raised  the 
question  of  whether  headlines  set 
flush  to  left  do  not  “leave  too  much 
white  space  at  the  right,  especially 
on  large  heads,  to  make.Jor  easy 
reading.  We  are  all  look^  for  ways 
and  means  of  giving  the  reader  bet¬ 
ter  service  and  yours  is  a  definite 
contribution,  but  I  am  not  convinced 
that  your  headline  style  is  the  final 
answer  to  this  problem.” 


First  Impressions  Bad 

Stanley  T.  Black,  general  manager, 
Pawtucket  (R.  I.)  Times:  “You  have 
undoubtedly  put  a  great  deal  of 
thought  into  this  new  plan  and  are 
proud  of  the  result.  However,  as  a 
New  Englander  and  naturally  some¬ 
what  conservative  great  changes  in 
anything  are  viewed  as  of  doubtful 
value  and  my  first  impressions  of  your 
new  dress  are  unfavorable.  Perhaps  as 
time  goes  on  the  new  appearance 
which  now  seems  cold  and  stiff  will 
appeal  to  me.  It  may  interest  you  to 
know  that  many  of  my  friends  outside 
of  the  newspaper  profession  find  our 
trade  paper  extremely  interesting. 
Frequently,  at  my  home,  they  pick  up 
the  Editor  &  Publisher  and  after 
turning  the  pages  they  usually  be¬ 
come  so  absorbed  that  I  am  asked  for 
the  loan  of  the  magazine.  ’This,  I 
think,  is  a  very  high  tribute  to  the 
fine  way  you  present  the  subject  mat¬ 
ter.  Most  trade  magazines  are  so 
technical  and  dull  that  they  have 
great  difficulty  in  interesting  their 
own  subscribers  but  your  publication 
seems  to  have  universal  appeal.” 

Eye-Pleasing 

William  A.  White,  Sunday  editor, 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press:  “Editor  & 
Publisher  has  something  in  its  new 
dress.  Without  meaning  to  belittle 
the  old  book,  it  seems  to  me  that  in 
its  present  niake-up.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  has  jumped  away  up  the  style 
ladder.  ’The  so-called  ‘streamline’ 
heads  and  accompanying  hangars  offer 
an  eye-pleasing  contrast  to  the  rather 
drab  make-up  of  the  past.” 


More  Readable 

Howard  Parish,  business  manager, 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Daily  News:  “The 
new  headline  makeup  used  last  week 
for  the  first  time  is  most  attractive. 
It  follows  a  growing  trend  toward 
streamlining.  I  imagine  we  shall  see 
much  more  of  this  in  the  early  future. 
Editor  &  Publisher  has  always  been 
included  by  discriminating  newspaper 
men,  both  in  editorial  and  bu^ess 
departments,  among  the  really  ‘read¬ 
able’  publications.  The  new  head¬ 
lines  make  of  it  an  even  more  ‘read¬ 
able’  newspaper.” 

Type  Faces  Attractive 

Dan  E.  O’Connell,  acting  managing 
editor,  Washington  (D.  C.)  Times: 
“Editor  &  Publisher  is  better  than 
ever.  Its  new  type  faces  are  at¬ 
tractive  and  the  body  type  easy  to 
read.  I  particularly  like  the  tendency 
to  use  more  illustrations  than  for¬ 
merly.  Cartoons  and  photographs 
break  the  solid  pages  of  type  and 
brighten  the  general  appearance  of 
the  weekly  issues.  But  ^itor.&  Pub- 
i^HER  should  be  welccmie  at  any  edi¬ 
torial  desk  in  anyeveaL  It  is  essen¬ 
tially  a  newspaperman’s  magazine. 
Keep  it  so.  That’s  the  important 
thing.” 

Easier  to  Present  News 
Ons  Peabody  Swirr,  Fortune  Maga¬ 
zine:  “May  I  add  my  congratulations 
on  the  new  type  dress  of  Editor  & 
Pubusher.  I  have  a  feeling  that  this 
(Continued  ou  page  34) 
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German,  British  Daily  on  Ad  'Strike'  Demands 
Governments  Same  Volume  As  Rival  Papers 


Morning  Papers 
Gain  in 


Expel  Newsmen 

Nazis  Ask  for  Withdrawal  of 
London  Times  Berlin  Corres¬ 
pondent  After  British  Oust 
Three  German  Writers 

Following  the  refusal  of  the  British 
government  to  renew  the  permits  of 
three  German  journalists  to  reside  in 
England,  the  Nazi  government  in¬ 
formed  the  London  Times  through  the 
British  Foreign  Office  that  it  wished 
to  have  removed  from  Germany  that 
paper’s  senior  correspondent  in  Ber¬ 
lin,  Norman  Ebbutt.  This  is  the  first 
expulsion  from  Britain  of  German 
newsmen  in  peace  time. 

Dr.  Ernst  Woermann,  German 
charge  d’affaires,  called  at  the  Foreign 
Office  in  London  Aug.  9  to  state  the 
views  of  his  government  on  the  Brit¬ 
ish  refusal  to  grant  permits  to  Werner 
von  Crome  and  Franz  Otto  Wrede, 
correspondent  and  assistant  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Berliner  Lokal-An- 
zeiger,  and  Wolf  Dietrick  Langen, 
representative  of  a  German  news 
agency.  ’The  woman  secretary  of  the 
Lokal-Anzeiger  correspondent  has 
also  been  notified  that  her  presence  is 
undesirable. 

Give*  Time*  Two  Week* 

At  the  same  time  Dr.  Woermann 
asked  that  the  Times  remove  its  man 
within  two  weeks  or  the  German  gov¬ 
ernment  would  itself  proceed  to  ex¬ 
pel  him.  It  was  implied  that  he  should 
be  succeeded  by  a  correspondent 
whose  dispatches  would  “more  clearly 
reflect  the  official  version  of  the 
achievements  of  the  regime.” 

That  Germany  had  taken  some  re¬ 
taliatory  action  was  obvious,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  New  York  Times  dispatch, 
from  the  tMior  of  the  first  German 
announcement  of  the  British  expul¬ 
sions,  which  emphasized  the  “painful 
impression”  they  had  made  on  the 
German  government  and  also  from  the 
accompanying  press  comment  which 
danounced  the  expulsions  as  “English 
■vovocation.” 

Nazi*  Oi*lika  "TrivialNia*" 

Mr.  Ebbutt,  who  has  been  in  Berlin 
more  than  10  years  for  the  Times,  is 
acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  best- 
informed  and  keenest  obsnwers  of 
events  in  the  Reich.  It  is  reported 
that  the  London  Times  has  been  pay¬ 
ing  special  attention  to  the  church 
struggle  in  Germany  and  complaints 
have  appeared  about  this  in  the  Ger¬ 
man  press  repeatedly.  The  German 
request  for  a  new  correspondent 
asked  for  a  man  “who  will  pay  less 
attention  to  trivialities  cmd  concen¬ 
trate  more  on  the  Third  Reich’s  con¬ 
structive  work.” 

Of  the  three  Germans  requested  to 
leave  England,  Herr  Crome  and  Herr 
Wrede  have  worked  in  London  for 
some  years  and  Herr  Langen  only  re¬ 
cently  was  transferred  to  London  from 
Italy  where  he  had  incurred  the  dis¬ 
pleasure  of  the  Italian  governm«it. 
According  to  dispatches  here,  the 
complaints  against  these  men  have  not 
been  published,  but  they  are  known 
not  to  concern  the  men’s  journalistic 
work. 

The  residence  permit  belonging  to 
Hubert  D.  Harrison,  correspondent  in 
Belgrade,  Yugoslavia,  for  the  New 
York  Times,  was  renewed  last  week 
after  government  officials  had  threat¬ 
ened  to  oust  the  newspaperman.  The 
action  on  the  part  of  Belgrade  police 
July  20  was  regarded  as  an  effort  to 
compel  foreign  correspondents  to  limit 
political  news  to  the  government 
version. 


PROVIDENCE,  R.  I.,  Aug.  9— The 
Star-Tribune  announced  in  a  full 
page  statement  today  it  would  not  ac¬ 
cept  advertising  from  the  five  largest 
department  stores  in  Providence  until 
those  establishments  gave  the  paper 
the  same  volume  of  advertising  given 
the  Providence  Journal  and  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Bulletin. 

“We  do  not  claim  the  right  to  equal 
revenues.  We  do  insist  upon  the  right 
to  equal  advertising  volume,”  the 
management  stated. 

The  department  stores  are  the  Out¬ 
let  Company,  Shepard  Company,  Bos¬ 
ton  Store,  Cherry  &  Webb  Co.,  and 
Claddings,  Inc. 

The  Star-Tribune  maintained  that 

Papers  Con  Save 
By  Using 
Night  Letters 

New  Tolls  Lower  Than  Night 
Press  Rotes  .  .  .  Regular 
Prices  Are  Cheaper 
on  Overnight  Stories 

Reduced  night  letter  rates  recently 
effected  by  Western  Union  and  Postal 
Telegraph  to  meet  the  competition  of 
air  mail  and  special  night  telephone 
charges  have  afforded  newspapers  an 
opportunity  to  save  large  sums  on 
their  telegraph  tolls. 

While  the  difference  in  cost  of  send¬ 
ing  messages  of  500  words  or  less  by 
night  press  rate  and  the  lowered 
night  letter  rate  is  negligible,  there 
is  a  great  saving  in  using  the  latter 
method  for  longer  stories  that  are  not 
intended  for  publicaticm  before  9:30 
a.  m. 

Harry  Baach.  who  is  in  charge  of 
rates  for  Postal  Telegraph,  pointed  out 
that  the  cost  of  sending  1,000  words 
by  night  press  rate  between  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  and  New  York  City 
amounts  to  $4.  while  the  charge  for 
the  same  message  as  a  night  letter  is 
$2.30. 

Saviaq  on  Long  Mn**agn* 

However,  a  larger  saving  can  be 
had  in  messages  of  5,000  words  or 
more.  Using  the  same  wire  for  illus¬ 
tration,  Mr.  Baach  reported  that  5,000 
words  can  be  sent  for  $10.20  as  a 
night  letter  while  $20.00  is  the  NPR 
charge. 

The  rate  from  Washington  is  the 
same  to  Chicago  as  it  is  to  New  Or¬ 
leans.  On  these  wires  costs  are  $4.60 
for  a  ni^t  letter  and  $5.88  by  night 
press  rate  for  1,000  words.  The 
charge  for  sending  5,000  words  by 
night  letter  is  $8.61  less  than  by  ni^t 
press  rate. 

Night  press  rates  charged  for  send¬ 
ing  1,000  words  from  Washington  to 
Philadelphia  amount  to  $4.18  while 
a  night  letter  with  the  same  number 
of  words  costs  $2.19.  However,  in 
messages  of  5,000  words  there  is  a 
saving  of  $10.66  over  this  wire  when 
a  night  letter  instead  of  the  night 
press  rate  is  used. 

Cheaper  for  Distance 
On  longer  wires  the  saving  is  even 
more  obvious.  A  correspondent  in 
Washington  can  send  1,000  words  to 
San  Francisco  for  $8.30  as  a  night 
letter.  If  sent  at  the  night  press  rate 
it  costs  $14.23.  However,  if  the  mes¬ 
sage  runs  to  5,000  words,  the  corre¬ 
spondent  in  Washington  can  save  his 
paper  $34.60  by  using  the  reduced 
night  letter  schedule. 


it  has  not  been  receiving  from  those 
stores  a  share  of  advertising  propor¬ 
tionate  to  its  influence  in  this  area. 

“The  Star-Tribune  takes  the  posi¬ 
tion  that  this  newspaper  is  entitled  to 
the  same  advertising  as  those  depart¬ 
ment  stores  give  to  the  opposition 
newspapers,”  the  statement  said.  “The 
cost  to  the  advertiser  who  uses  the 
columns  of  the  Star-Tribune  is  less, 
per  reader,  than  the  cost  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  placed  in  the  Providence 
Journal  or  the  Evening  Bulletin.” 

The  paper  also  ran  a  boxed  editor¬ 
ial  today  claiming  support  of  the 
state  branch  of  the  American  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Labor  in  this  stand  on  adver¬ 
tising. 


On  messages  of  less  than  300  words, 
it  is  cheaper  to  xise  the  night  press 
rate.  For  example,  the  rates  for 
sending  300  words  from  New  York  to 
Chicago  by  night  letter  and  NPR  are 
identical,  $1.80.  Over  the  same  wire 
a  newspaper  saves  19  cents  on  200 
words  and  57  cents  on  100  words  us¬ 
ing  night  press  rates. 

N.P.R.  Faster 

Mr.  Baach  pointed  out  that  although 
the  difference  between  the  two  rates 
is  considerable  when  the  message  is 
long  and  is  sent  far,  the  night  press 
service  has  a  great  deal  more  advan¬ 
tages  than  the  ni^t  letter.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  he  said,  a  night  press  message 
can  be  sent  any  time  after  6  p.  m., 
and  will  be  delivered  as  soon  as  it  ar¬ 
rives.  Night  letters  on  the  other  hand, 
he  explained,  are  not  delivered  until 
the  following  day  at  between  8  and 
9:30  a.  m.  However,  if  the  wire  is 
very  busy  with  regular  telegrams 
there  is  danger  that  the  message  will 
not  be  delivered  until  later. 

In  the  case  of  evening  newspapers 
whose  first  edition  does  not  go  in 
imtil  after  10  a.  m.,  the  night  letter 
service  would  prove  just  as  effective 
as  the  night  press  rate  service  and  be 
considerably  cheaper.  It  was  ex¬ 
plained  by  Mr.  Baach  that  because  of 
the  new  night  letter  rates,  there  has 
been  a  decrease  in  night  press  rate 
business  and  he  feels  that  some  news¬ 
papers  are  using  night  letters  to  ad¬ 
vantage. 

Reporters  Threatened 
Visiting  Nazi  Comp 

Two  reporters  and  a  cameraman  of 
the  Yorkville  Advance,  weekly  news¬ 
paper  in  New  York  City,  were  threat¬ 
ened  with  bodily  haim  Aug.  1  by 
storm  troopers  when  the  newspaper¬ 
men  visited  Camp  Nordland,  a  Nazi 
camp  at  Andover,  N.  J.,  in  an  attempt 
to  interview  August  Klapparott,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Nordland. 

Lettor  to  Governor 

William  Tusher,  city  editor  of  the 
Advance,  Morton  S.  Goldstein,  re¬ 
porter,  and  Maxwell  Selman,  photog¬ 
rapher,  returned  to  the  city  without 
their  interview  but  with  a  story  of  a 
near-beating  by  an  angry  mob  amid 
taimts  of  “lousy  Talmud  Jews.” 

Tusher  wrote  a  letter  to  Governor 
Hoffman  of  New  Jersey  requesting 
state  police  protection  on  Aug.  15, 
when  they  plan  to  visit  the  camp 
again.  Gov.  Hoffman  replied  that  he 
had  no  authority  to  do  that  as  the 
Nazi  camp  is  a  “privately  owned  ven¬ 
ture”  and  suggested  that  “before  your 
representatives  descend  upon  the 
camp  you  contact  officials  of  the  camp 
and  ask  for  an  interview  just  as  you 
would  do  were  you  to  attempt  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  story  from  any  other  group.” 


New  York 

All  Show  Large  Circulation 
Increases  After  Hearst 
Merger  .  .  .  loumal 
Goins  in  Evening  Field 

New  York  circulation  managers  and 
publishers  were  reluctant  this  week 
to  announce  any  readership  gain^ 
since  W.  R.  Hearst’s  Americon  was 
merged  with  the  Evening  Journal  and 
thus  turned  more  than  300,000  morn¬ 
ing  readers  out  to  look  for  other 
papers. 

However,  all  agreed  that  they  have 
noticed  “material”  circulation  in¬ 
creases  lately  but  were  hesitant  to  at¬ 
tribute  the  rise  to  the  discontinuance 
of  the  American  in  the  morning  fidd. 
Evening  papers,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Journal  whose  executives  de¬ 
clined  to  conunent,  related  that  they 
have  been  unaffected. 

Mirror  Skew*  Largo  locroo** 

’The  Daily  Mirror,  remaining 
Hearst  morning  paper,  has  shown  an 
increase  of  “substantially  more  than 
100,000”  readers  in  July  of  this  year 
as  compared  with  the  same  month  in 
1936.  ITie  News,  also  a  morning 
tabloid,  reports  a  similar  gain  in 
readership  with  its  circulation  above 
the  1,700,000  figiu-e  daily.  The  last 
ABC  figure  of  the  Mirror  was  set  at 
608,832  for  the  first  six  months  of  1937. 
The  paper  now  claims  a  readership  in 
excess  of  700,000. 

The  Times  reports  that  it  has  been 
gaining  steadily  for  about  two  years 
and  that  the  increased  amount  of  pa¬ 
pers  sold  recently  could  not  be  di¬ 
rectly  attributed  to  the  reduction  of 
competition.  It  will  be  impossible, 
it  was  said,  to  give  the  exact  figure  of 
increased  circulation  imtil  later. 

K.  R.  Winslow,  circulation  manager, 
estimated  that  the  Herald  Tribune 
has  seen  a  jump  of  more  than  50,000 
copies  sold  daily  within  the  last  two 
months.  He  said,  however,  that  this 
figure  could  not  be  credited  entirely  to 
the  opening  of  the  field,  for  the  paper 
has  been  gaining  steadily  for  some 
time. 

Joanial  loaolitod 

The  American  in  merging  with  the 
Journal  and  Mirror  has  brought  over 
“considerable”  readers  and  the  paper 
now  shows  a  substantial  gain  over 
the  ABC  figures  for  the  Journal  for 
the  month  of  July,  1937. 

It  was  unanimously  felt  by  circula¬ 
tion  heads  that  any  announcement  of 
circulation  figures  at  this  time  would 
be  unwise.  While  they  all  appeared 
satisfied  with  their  individual  results 
and  are  optimistic  over  the  future, 
none  could  state  definitely  the  figure 
by  which  their  circulations  have  been 
augmented.  Any  disclosure  of  figures 
at  this  time  would  establish  rates, 
they  said,  which  would  not  be  pro¬ 
portional  to  Autumn  circulaticm. 

NEW  RADIO  FIRM 

The  San  Diego  (Cal.)  Union-Trib¬ 
une  Broadcasting  Company  has  filed 
articles  of  incorporation  at  San  Diego, 
for  the  purpose  of  applying  to  the 
Federal  Communications  Commissi® 
for  a  license  to  operate  a  new  radio 
station.  Directors  named  are  L.  G. 
Bradley,  president  of  the  Uni®- 
’Tribune  Publishing  Co.;  L.  C.  Ride¬ 
out,  assistant  secretary  of  the  Unkm- 
’Tribune  and  W.  J.  Schneider,  comp¬ 
troller  of  the  publishing  company. 
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Hole-in-One  Tournament 
is  Novel  Promotion 

Two  Aces  in  Two  Days  Provide  Sensation  in  New 
York  World-Telegram's  Annual  Contest  Now 
Attracting  1,000  Golfers,  Wide  Interest 
By  LAWRENCE  ROBINSON 

NEW  YORK  WORLD-TELEGRAM  SPORTS  WRITER 

^0  HOLEIS-IN-ONE  on  successive  Preliminary  build-up  to  attract  en- 
(iays  in  the  sixth  annual  New  York  trants  is  started  approximately  three 
ftrid-Telegram  hole-in-one  touma-  weeks  before  play  starts,  with  daily 
jjdjt  this  year  focussed  attention  of  stories  written  by  this  writer.  Joe 
the  sports  world  on  one  of  the  most  Williams,  sports  columnist,  also  de- 
ggvel  and  widely  copied  sports  pro-  votes  attention  to  the  event,  and  acts 
action  tournaments  Aug.  9  and  10.  as  tournament  director. 

The  idea  of  a  hole- in-one  tourna-  During  the  build-up,  a  daily  entry 
jjent  was  originated  by  the  World-  blank  is  carried  for  entries  to  fill  out 
Telegram  sports  editor,  Joe  Val,  in  and  mail.  No  post  entries  are  ac- 
19J2.  Only  golfers  who  previously  cepted,  and  all  players  must  be  regis- 
iave  scored  legitimate  aces,  and  for-  tered  before  a  definite  closing  time, 
%-jrd  attestation  of  the  feat  with  their  usually  set  about  four  days  before 
enny,  are  permitted  to  compete.  play  starts.  For  the  two  days  prior 

Eadi  entrant  is  permitted  to  take  to  competition,  entries  and  starting 
n«  shots  from  the  tee  on  short  holes  times  of  all  contestants  are  carried, 
jelected  by  the  World- Telegram.  Players  are  requested  to  pick  start- 

from  217  players  in  1932,  the  tourna-  ing  hours,  from  9-10,  10-11,  etc.,  and 
aait  has  expanded  rapidly,  and  this  report  to  Clifford  Bennett,  World- 
year  had  nearly  one  thousand  regis-  Telegram  circulation  official,  at  the 
trants  before  play  started.  All  play-  hour  designated.  He  then  is  given  an 
en  must  register  on  a  blank  carried  exact  starting  time, 
daily  on  the  World-Telegram  sports  special  orange  card,  certifying 

pages  for  a  period  of  about  three  that  the  holder  is  a  recognized  hole- 
weeks  preceding  the  start  of  play.  in-oner,  is  mailed  each  registrant  or 
217  !■  1932  Ploy  acceptance  of  his  entry. 

In  1932,  the  first  year  of  play,  217  Prizes  of  full  sets  of  golf  clubs 

players  teed  off  at  the  Salisbury  woods  and  irons,  are  offered  in  each 
Country  Club.  After  four  years  pf  section.  Two  sets  were  put  up  ir 
play  at  that  course,  with  a  constantly  New  Jersey  and  two  in  Westchester 
augmented  record  of  entries  and  play-  while  three  were  offered  to  Long 
en  each  year,  the  World-Telegram  Island  competition,  which  is  much 
found  it  expedient  to  move  the  tour-  larger  than  the  other  two  districts, 
lament  into  all  three  golfing  divisions  Various  Prisut 

af  tlm  New  York  metropolitan  area.  jj.j  addition,  a  special  “hole-in-one’ 
This  was  done  first  in  1936,  when  ring,  designed  from  a  die  made  foi 
•lie  event  was  staged  on  succ^mg  ^le  World-Telegram,  is  offered  th« 
l^s  at  ^yside,  L.  Im  for  Long  kland  nearest  player  of  the  three  sections 
golfers;  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  for  Jer^y  qj.  gj^d  all  acers  in  the  com- 

playCTs,  and  Yonlws,  N.  Y.,  for  petition.  Women  players,  also  eligi- 
W«^ester  acers.  The  move  proved  the  main  prize,  have  an  addi- 

highly  popular  and  attracted  645  tional  prize  of  a  dozen  golf  balls  foi 
starters.  the  best  shot  in  each  section. 

Every  promise  of  a  sixth  new  rec-  ™  l  .  j  i 

ordof  starters  was  evidenced  in  1937.  tournament  has  been  wideb 

Tlie  ace  scored  Aug.  9,  opening  day  by  various  newspaper 

at  Bloomfield,  by  Franklin  A.  Schri-  throughout  the  country.  The  At 
ver,  40-year-old  lawyer  from  Chester, 

N.  Y.,  and  the  following  day  at  Lee-  gently  with  the  World-Telegran 
wood,  N.  Y.,  by  T.  Arthur  Menzel,  ®vent  and  also  had  a  player  wh. 
mechanical  engineer  from  Stamford,  scored  an  ace.  The  general  practio 
Coon.,  heightened  interest.  f  P^Pers  in  areas  where  there  ar 

M  fewer  golfers  than  in  New  York  is  t 

Or*  Ace  in  10,630  Shots  _ -o. 

open  the  lists  to  everyone,  not  re 

An  interesting  statistical  point  was  stricting  it  to  those  who  have  previ 
registered  in  that  from  1932  through  ously  made  aces. 

1^,  a  total  of  2,126  golfers  had  teed  The  Detroit  News,  Boston  Evenin 
^  m  World-Telegram  play,  hitting  American,  Oklahoma  City  News 
10^  shots,  and  only  one  ace  was  Houston  Press  and  a  number  of  othe 
regbtered,  by  Jack  Hagen,  a  veteran  papers  have  conducted  ace  touma 
professional  golfer,  in  1933.  But  with-  ments. 

m  24  hours,  and  in  662  actual  shots,  jj,  New  York,  entries  are  about  63^ 
^  aces  were  recorded  by  1937  com-  former  contestants  and  37%  newcom 

ers  who  either  scored  their  ace  afte 
tournament  is  conduct^  by  an  previous  year’s  tournament  or  ar 
e  went  system  of  scoring,  the  chief  attracted  by  the  widespread  in  teres 
tor  of  which  is  a  birdie  circle  generated  during  the  preliminar 
orawn  in  ten-foot  radius  about  the  buildup 

All  shots  within  this  area  are  ^  feature  of  the  ace  competition  i 
^-measured  and  recorded.  Shots  the  equality  on  which  famous  star 
the  green  are  also  re-  gj^^j  ordinary  dubs  meet.  Data  indi 
rorded  and  carried  in  a  tabular  sum-  ^gt^g  that  there  is  no  great  premiur 
®«y  daily  d^ing  play.  ,  on  skill,  thus  avoiding  the  greates 

‘^‘^■lodex  syst^  is  kept  of  competitive  fault  of  golf,  a  handica 
year  s  play,  in  which  every  shot  .  , .  _ _ 

^bifiat^  and  a  tournament  record  $900,000  FOR  PEPSI-COLi 
™ough  the  years  mamtamed.  nr  j  *•  • 

Tbe  index  is  also  handy  in  pre-  GEORGE  M.  O  NEIL,  advertismg 
tournament  promotion,  each  contes-  nounced  Aug.  12  the  number  ( 
tot  of  the  previous  year  being  mailed  increased  from  580  to  645  soon. 
»  announcement  of  the  dates  set  for  fbe  product  throughout  the  United 
t^t  year’s  play,  plus  a  special  entry  a  $900,000  fund  and  represents  all 
“•■uk  in  colors.  Previous  entries  are  enamel  signs.  Last  year  the  appropi 
ttot  required  to  re-affirm  their  ace.  entirely  for  newspaper  space. 


Preliminary  build-up  to  attract  en¬ 
trants  is  started  approximately  three 
weeks  before  play  starts,  with  daily 
stories  written  by  this  writer.  Joe 
Williams,  sports  columnist,  also  de¬ 
votes  attention  to  the  event,  and  acts  CSTtJTTD  1MO  O 

as  tournament  director.  i'nUUU  rHiniin  WU.  Z 

During  the  build-up,  a  daily  entry  j  ^  Deason,  city  editor  of  the  Lawton 
blank  is  carried  for  entries  to  fill  out  (okla.)  Constitution,  with  his  2 1 -month-old 
and  mail.  No  post  entries  are  ac-  daughter  Erna  Dee,  who  recently  achieved 
cepted,  and  all  players  must  be  regis-  a  record  I.Q.  rating  of  147,  or  47% 
tered  before  a  definite  closing  time,  above  average,  in  a  three-day  test  at 
usually  set  about  four  days  before  the  University  of  Oklahoma  psychology 
play  starts.  For  the  two  days  prior  guidance  center,  Norman,  Okla.  Erna 
to  competition,  entries  and  starting  rated  the  intelligence  of  a  3 1 -month-old 
times  of  all  contestants  are  carried.  child,  and  ratings  this  advanced  are  very 
Players  are  requested  to  pick  start-  according  to  Prof.  M.  O.  Wilson  who 

ing  hours,  from  9-10,  10-11,  etc.,  and  made  the  tests. 

repiort  to  Clifford  Bennett,  World-  - - — ^ — 

Telegram  circulation  official,  at  the  .  ...  , ,  j.  „ 

hour  designated.  He  then  is  given  an  which  seldom  adjusts  exactly 

exact  starting  time.  the  variance  of  skiU  of  two  payers 

A  special  orange  card,  certifying  Tales  of  past  aces,  and  statistics  of 
that  ^holder  is  a  recognized  hole-  prelm^ary  ^ries  ea^ 

in-oner,  is  mailed  each  registrant  on  to  ^ite  and  ei^rtmmng  to  read, 
accentance  of  his  entrv  Quotation  of  20,000  to  1  was  taken 

Prizes  of  full  sets  of  golf  clubs,  Doyle,  prominent  Br^d- 

woods  and  irons,  are  offered  in  each  ^^y 

section  Two  sets  were  out  UD  in  tournament,  but  data  at  the  present 
New  JersjTand  two  in  Westch^ter,  time  in  World -Telegram  Play-12^10 
while  three  were  offered  to  Long 

Island  competition,  which  is  much  tistical  odds  at  4,003  to  one. 
larger  than  the  other  two  districts.  A  popular  innovation  was  intro- 

Variouf  PrisR.  tins  year  by  the  World-Tel^ 

-  .  1  uv  1  •  »>  gram  when  special  balls,  bearmg  the 

In  addition  a  special  hole-in-one  fg^jibg^  Ught-house  emblem,  were 

^  provided  for  each  contestant.  He  is 

the  World-Telegram,  is  offered  the  banded  the  five  balls  on  the  tee. 
nearest  player  of  the  three  sections,  ^is  shots  his  worries  are 

or  to  any  and  all  acers  in  the  com- 

petition.  Women  players,  also  eligi-  .  i  xu  u  i  u 

We  for  the  main  prize,  have  an  addi-  .gl*'  selec  mg  the  hole  the  World- 
tional  prize  of  a  dozen  golf  balls  for  Telegram  looks  for  a  three-^r  hole 
the  best  shot  in  each  section.  measuring  not  more  than  IM  yar^. 

_  ,  ,  ...  The  regulation  cup  is  placed  exactly 

The  tournament  has  been  widely  ^bg  center  of  the  green,  and  the 
copied  by  various  newspapers  jen-foot  circle  drawn  around  it.  The 
throughout  the  country.  The  At-  ^^beory  of  the  latter,  besides  providing 
lanta  Journal  ran  one  concur-  g  g^oring  medium,  is  that  any  golfer 
rently  with  the  World- Telegram  ^vithin  10  feet  or  less  has  better  than 
event,  and  also  had  a  player  who  gj^  even  chance  of  dropping  the  putt 
scored  an  ace.  The  general  practice  g  birdie  2 
of  papers  in  areas  where  there  are 
fewer  golfers  than  in  New  York  is  to 

open  the  lists  to  everyone,  not  re-  Guild  Medical  Plan 
stricting  it  to  those  who  have  previ-  p^ces  Liguidation 
ously  made  aces.  ,  , 

The  Detroit  News,  Boston  Evening  A  special  committee  of  the  St.  Louis 
American,  Oklahoma  City  News,  Newspaper  Guild  has  been  consider- 
Houston  Press  and  a  number  of  other  mg  a  plan  to  pay  in  full  the  debts 
piapers  have  conducted  ace  tourna-  nf  Us  cooperative  medical  service 
nients.  which  has  unpaid  bills  of  about  $700 

In  New  York,  entries  are  about  63%  and  a  cash  balance  on  hand  of  $100. 
former  contestants  and  37%  newcom-  The  committee  has  instructions  to 
ers  who  either  scored  their  ace  after  draft  a  plan  by  which  outstanding 
the  previous  year’s  tournament  or  are  bills  would  be  paid  by  special  assess- 
attracted  by  the  widespread  interest  ment  of  members  for  whom  the  ser- 
generated  during  the  preliminary  vice  had  spent  more  than  was  con- 
buildup.  tributed  in  fees  since  April,  1936,  when 

A  feature  of  the  ace  competition  is  the  service  began.  Payment  of  medi- 
the  equality  on  which  famous  stars  cal  and  hospital  bills  upon  payment 
and  ordinary  dubs  meet.  Data  indi-  of  regular  fees  was  guaranteed  by  the 
cates  that  there  is  no  great  premium  organization.  The  group  in  charge  of 
on  skill,  thus  avoiding  the  greatest  the  service  recommended  its  discon- 
competitive  fault  of  golf,  a  handicap  tinuance. 

$900,000  FOR  PEPSI-COLA  ADVERTISING 

GEORGE  M.  O’NEIL,  advertising  manager  of  Pepsi-Cola  Company,  an¬ 
nounced  Aug.  12  the  number  of  newspapers  carrying  his  copy  would 
be  increased  from  580  to  645  soon.  These  additions  will  carry  the  name  of 
the  product  throughout  the  United  States.  The  campaign  is  supported  by 
a  $900,000  fund  and  represents  all  the  company’s  advertising  except  for 
enamel  signs.  Last  year  the  appropriation  was  set  at  $500,000  and  was  used 
entirely  for  newspaper  space. 


system  which  seldom  adjusts  exactly 
the  variance  of  skill  of  two  players. 

Tales  of  past  aces,  and  statistics  of 
play,  make  preliminary  stories  easy 
to  write  and  entertaining  to  read. 
Quotation  of  20,000  to  1  was  taken 
from  Jack  Doyle,  prominent  Broad¬ 
way  bookmaker,  prior  to  the  1932 
tournament,  but  data  at  the  present 
time  in  World-Telegram  play — 12,010 
shots  and  three  aces — sets  the  sta¬ 
tistical  odds  at  4,003  to  one. 

A  popular  innovation  was  intro¬ 
duced  this  year  by  the  World-Tele¬ 
gram  when  special  balls,  bearing  the 
familiar  light-house  emblem,  were 
provided  for  each  contestant.  He  is 
handed  the  five  balls  on  the  tee. 
After  hitting  his  shots  his  worries  are 
over. 

In  selecting  the  hole,  the  World- 
Telegram  looks  for  a  three- par  hole 
measuring  not  more  than  IM  yards. 
The  regulation  cup  is  placed  exactly 
in  the  center  of  the  green,  and  the 
ten-foot  circle  drawn  around  it.  The 
theory  of  the  latter,  besides  providing 
a  scoring  medium,  is  that  any  golfer 
within  10  feet  or  less  has  better  than 
an  even  chance  of  dropping  the  putt 
for  a  birdie  2. 

Guild  Medical  Plan 
Faces  Liquidation 

A  special  committee  of  the  St.  Louis 
Newspaper  Guild  has  been  consider¬ 
ing  a  plan  to  pay  in  full  the  debts 
of  its  cooperative  medical  service 
which  has  unpaid  bills  of  about  $700 
and  a  cash  balance  on  hand  of  $100. 

The  committee  has  instructions  to 
draft  a  plan  by  which  outstanding 
bills  would  be  paid  by  special  assess¬ 
ment  of  members  for  whom  the  ser¬ 
vice  had  spent  more  than  was  con¬ 
tributed  in  fees  since  April,  1936,  when 
the  service  began.  Payment  of  medi¬ 
cal  and  hospital  bills  upon  payment 
of  regular  fees  was  guaranteed  by  the 
organization.  The  group  in  charge  of 
the  service  recommended  its  discon¬ 
tinuance. 


N.  Y.  Circulators 
Start  Drive  on 
Accidents 

Prevention  Bureau  Organ¬ 
ized  By  Insurance 
Committee  of  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association 

The  Insurance  Committee  of  the 
Publishers’  Association  of  New  York 
City,  composed  of  the  following  di¬ 
rectors  of  circulation;  Thomas  J. 
Dowling,  World-Telegram;  Ken.  R. 
Winslow,  Herald  Tribune;  James  E. 
Hasenack,  Sun;  and  Peter  A.  Bloom, 
Mirror;  have  organized,  after  several 
years  of  effort,  the  Accident  Preven¬ 
tion  Bureau  of  the  Publishers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  New  York  City,  with  the 
following  membership: 

Herald  Tribune,  II  Progresso  halo 
Americano,  Evening  Journal  and 
American,  Staatz-Zeitung  urid  Herold, 
New  York  Sun,  New  York  Mir¬ 
ror,  New  York  News,  New  York 
Times,  New  York  Post,  Wall  Street 
Journal,  World-Telegram,  Brooklyn 
Daily  Eagle,  Brooklyn  Citizen,  Long 
Island  Daily  Star. 

Aside  from  the  regular  association 
membership  are  included  79  wholesale 
distributors  making  deliveries  of  these 
newspapers  within  the  city  and  all 
counties  in  the  50  mile  zone  in  New 
York,  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut. 

Every  accident  that  occurs  is  re¬ 
ported  to  this  bureau  where  a  thor¬ 
ough  analysis  is  made  for  the  news¬ 
paper  industry. 

Registered  with  the  bureau  are 
1,158  commercial  trucks,  115  office- 
owned  passenger  cars  and  10  motor¬ 
cycles,  which  are  operated  on  the 
streets  and  highways  every  hour  of 
the  day. 

The  City  of  New  York  has  traffic 
problems  greater  than  anywhere  else 
on  earth.  In  the  mid-town  section 
alone  some  80,000  motor  cars  park 
daily.  Despite  this  congestion  it  is 
reported  that  the  New  York  City 
death  rate  of  102  per  100,000  popula¬ 
tion  was  the  lowest  for  the  first 
quarter  of  1937  among  the  93  cities 
of  the  nation  with  a  piopulation  of 
100.000  or  more. 

The  Insurance  Committee  keeps 
complete  records  of  the  time  of  acci¬ 
dent;  of  all  chauffeurs  having  more 
than  one  accident;  property  damage 
1  to  either  party. 


Newark  Ledger 
Signs  with  Guild 

A  contract  providing  for  the  five- 
day,  40-hour  week  and  minimum 
salaries  ranging  from  $20  the  first 
year  to  $50  for  employes  with  five 
years’  experience  was  signed  with 
the  Newark  Newspaper  Guild  Thurs¬ 
day  afternoon  by  S.  I.  Newhouse,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Newark  Ledger.  Philip 
Hochstein,  managing  editor,  acted  as 
negotiator  for  Mr.  Newhouse. 

The  contract  is  virtually  the  same 
as  that  of  the  Newark  Star-Eagle 
which  the  guild  obtained  several 
months  ago.  The  Ledger  agreement 
was  made  co-terminous  with  the  Star- 
Eagle  contract,  both  expiring  April 
27,  1938. 

There  is  no  mention  of  the  guild 
shop  in  the  contract. 

TTie  five-day,  40-hour  week  is  to 
be  installed  not  later  than  Oct.  3. 

Nathan  L.  Goldberg,  signer  for  the 
guild,  was  chairman  of  the  negotiating 
committee,  and  up  until  a  week  ago, 
when  he  resigned  to  become  a  CIO 
organizer,  was  president  of  the  New¬ 
ark  guild. 

The  management  stated  that  most 
of  the  provisions  in  the  contract  were 
already  in  effect  and  this  was  “merely 
a  confirmation  of  existing  conditions.’’ 


Newspaper  Truck  Drivers 
Improve  Safety  Record 

Deliverymen  Reducing  Accidents  Through 
Rigid  Adherence  to  Safety  Rules  . . .  Records 
Show  Rates  Are  Lower 
By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 


suits  from  helpers  from  trucks,  and 
comer  newspaper  boys,  dashing 
through  traffic  to  unload  papers.” 

Mr.  Hayden  explained  newspaper 
circulation  managers,  in  general,  are 
using  the  following  safety-promotion 
methods  to  reduce  accidents:  careful 
selection  of  drivers;  constant  control; 
rewards  for  accident-free  drivers; 
elimination  of  accident-prone  drivers; 
equipment  inspection  and  “liberal  use 
of  common  sense.” 

We  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  cir¬ 
culators  concerning  new  safety 
methods  introduced  among  delivery 
truck  drivers  to  reduce  accidents. 


CONTRARY  to  the  general  impres¬ 
sion,  newspaper  delivery  truck  driv¬ 
ers  are  not  the  “bad  boys”  the  public 
m^  think  they  are  in  the  matter  of 
safe  driving  on  city  streets  and  pub¬ 
lic  hi^ways. 

While  it  is  true  newspaper  fleets 
entered  in  the  National  Safety  Coim- 
cil’s  Fleet  Safety  Contest  do  not  top 
the  list,  their  records  are  not  the 
worst  and  it  is  significant  that  the 
number  of  newspaper  truck  accidents 
has  been  reduced  by  two-thirds  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  five  years.  It  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  keep  in  mind,  when  discussing 
coOunercial  truck  accident  rates,  that 
newspaper- vehicle  operations  are 
marked  by  extreme  conditions,  both 
as  to  constancy  of  use  and  minute¬ 
emphasizing  schedules  every  time  an 
edition  “hits  the  street”  This  means 
that  new^>aper  truck  drivers  are  ex¬ 
posed  to  greater  possibilities  of  acci¬ 
dent  occurrence  than  other  types  of 
motor  vehicles. 

In  former  years,  the  apparent  atti¬ 
tude  of  some  newspaper  truck  drivers 
was  to  ignore  everybody’s  safety,  in¬ 
cluding  their  own,  and  to  reach  a 
designated  point  in  the  shortest  pos¬ 
sible  time.  Newspapers,  however, 
soon  came  to  realize  that  such  driving 
was  not  inducive  to  creating  public 
good-wiH.  Hence  a  keen  interest  in 
safety  on  the  part  of  circulation  man¬ 
agers. 

iataroace  Rafas  Affected 

Then,  too.  as  evidenced  by  Tom 
Dowling’s  informative  off-the-record 
talk  at  the  ICMA  convention  in  Mil¬ 
waukee  last  June,  costs  of  insurance, 
rising  to  extreme  heights  for  papers 
having  high  accident  rates,  have  en¬ 
tered  into  the  picture.  Through  the 
efforts  of  circulators,  such  as  the 
ICMA  committee  headed  by  Mr. 
Dowling  of  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram,  rate  reductions  in  acci¬ 
dents  have  brou^t  about  comparable 
rate  reductions  in  insurance,  thus  aid¬ 
ing  circulation  managers  to  hold  op¬ 
erating  costs  within  reasonable  limits. 
Mr.  Dowling’s  group  is  the  Circula¬ 
tion  Insurance  Committee  for  the 
ICMA  cooperating  with  the  AJ^PA. 
and  coniists  of  J.  C.  Montgomery,  De¬ 
troit  Newt,  L.  J.  Hoffman,  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Star-Times,  K.  R.  Winslow, 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  James  E. 
Hasenack,  New  York  Sun,  and  P.  A. 
Bloom,  New  York  Mirror. 

The  really  important  fact,  however, 
is  newspapers  have  succeeded  in  re¬ 
ducing  the  number  of  accidents  in 
which  their  vehicles  are  involved, 
effecting  this  reduction  while  the 
number  of  automotive  accidents,  in 
general,  has  increased,  the  Safety 
Council  points  out  True,  there  is 
still  room  for  improvement.  Circu¬ 
lators,  no  doubt,  are  aware  of  this 
situation  and  striving  to  establish  bet¬ 
ter  safety  reccwds  for  their  respective 
fleets. 

Hare's  "The  Record" 

Elach  year,  since  1932,  more  news¬ 
paper  fieets  have  entered  the  National 
Safety  Council’s  fleet  safety  contest. 
Following  is  the  yearly  accident  rec¬ 
ord  for  newspaper  fleets  participating 
in  the  contest: 


Year 

No.  Veh. 

No.  of  Miles 

No.  of 
Acc. 

.Accidents  per 
100.000  miles 

1932-JI  . 

570 

11,001,100 

715 

6.50 

1933-.14  . 

522 

11,094,000 

763 

6.88 

1934-35  . 

963 

19,347,000 

1,315 

6.80 

(  798  large  units 

16,164,000 

1,212 

7.50 

(  165  small  units 

3,183,000 

103 

3.24 

1935  36  . 

1.075 

18,852,000 

1.217 

6.47 

(817  large  units 

15,951,000 

1,029 

6.45 

1 258  small  units 

2,901,000 

188 

6.48 

The  1935-36  accident  rate  per  100,- 
000  miles  for  1,075  newspaper  trucks, 
including  both  large  and  small  fleet 
units  (the  latter  below  40  vehicles), 
was  6.47  as  compared  with  2.74  for 
all  commercial  fieets  entered  in  the 
contest.  While  the  rate  for  all  fleets 
is  considerably  lower  than  that  for 
newspaper  trucks,  it  is  important  to 
remem^r  newspapers  are  demon¬ 
strating  that  accident  prevention  can 
be  attained,  even  in  the  presence  of 
huge  mileages  and  intensive  opera¬ 
tions. 

Need  for  Improvefflent 

Discussing  the  newspaper  truck  sit¬ 
uation  with  Editor  &  PxmLisHER,  James 
G.  Hayden,  Safety  Coimcil  fleet  engi¬ 
neer,  stated: 

“Of  course,  every  fleet  has  a  some¬ 
what  different  problem  before  it  in 
reducing  its  accident  experience.  The 
important  thing  lies  in  a  proper  un¬ 
derstanding  and  analysis  of  that  ex¬ 
perience  to  determine  what  steps  are 
necessary  and  where  the  emphasis 
must  be  placed. 

“I  see  no  reason  why  newspaper 
operations  vary  radically  from  other 
deliveries  as  to  make  tiieir  problem 
so  complex  that  it  cannot  be  bettered. 
Many  newspapers  now  have  a  good 
record,  but  in  the  main  I  am  imder 
the  impression  that  their  rate  is  ab¬ 
normally  high  when  compared  with 
other  fleets.  Certainly  this  is  true  for 
those  contestants  taking  part  in  our 
national  fleet  contest.” 

Mr.  Hayden  suggested  that,  perhaps, 
a  great  deal  of  the  trouble  revolves 
around  the  general  practice  of  requir¬ 
ing  newspaper  truck  drivers  to  make 
deliveries  in  all  kinds  of  weather  and 
imder  difficult  circumstances  at  top 
speeds.  “Unquestionably  a  fallacy 
has  been  introduced  whereby  these 
drivers  place  too  much  stress  upon 
speed,”  he  said.  “Actual  road  tests 
have  repeatedly  proven  that  schedules 
can  be  maintained  without  bringing 
in  reckless  driving. 

Lett  "HaiHe  and  Battle" 

“Take  for  example,  the  recent  case 
where  two  police  cars  started  at  the 
same  point  in  Chicago,  traveling  the 
same  route,  one  of  them  with  utter 
disregard  for  traffic  laws  and  regula¬ 
tions,  and  the  other  in  perfect  obedi¬ 
ence,”  he  continued.  “Needless  to  say, 
the  careful  driver  arrived  at  the  des¬ 
tination  less  than  five  minutes  behind 
the  other,  although  the  total  distance 
covered  was  something  in  excess  of 
eight  miles. 

“Many  newspaper  delivery  drivers 
double  and  triple  their  accidents  be¬ 
cause  of  this  hustle  and  bustle — like¬ 
wise,  they  often  are  parties  to  acci¬ 
dents  caused  by  other  drivers  because 
of  non-conformance  with  accepted 
practices  (parking,  loading,  and  un¬ 
loading,  wrong  side  of  street,  etc.). 
One  particularly  unsafe  practice  re- 


Senate  Group  Urges 
Broadcast  Probe 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Aug.  11 — Aimed 
chiefly  at  the  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission,  the  Senate  com¬ 
mittee  on  commerce  today  r^xirted 
favorably  a  resolution  to  investigate 
broadcasting  and  its  regulation  by 
the  government. 

Senator  White  of  Maine,  sponsor  of 
the  resolution,  had  filed  a  lengthy  bill 
of  particulars  charging  F.C.C.  with 
granting  licenses  for  considerations 
not  apparent  on  the  record,  including 
political  inducements,  and  accused 
that  body  of  violating  both  the  letter 
and  the  spirit  of  the  act  under  which 
it  functions. 

The  inquiry,  if  voted  by  the  Senate, 
will  probe  the  financing  of  broadcast¬ 
ing  companies,  trafficking  in  radio 
permits,  and  concentration  of  stations 
in  the  hands  of  powerful  chains. 
Newspaper-radio  joint  ownership  also 
is  to  be  explored. 

Publisher's  Ads  Seek 
Vacation  Trade 

Making  a  bid  for  more  than  “occa¬ 
sional”  buy,  merchants  of  Portland, 
Maine,  through  the  efforts  of  Guy  P. 
Gannett,  publisher  of  the  Portland 
Press  and  Herald-Express  and  Sunday 
Telegram,  this  season  have  invaded 
the  metropolitan  centers  and  by  the 
use  of  liberal  newspaper  space  have 
invited  vacationers  to  look  upon  Port¬ 
land  as  the  supply  center  for  every 
need  and  commodity  that  summer  vis¬ 
itors  require.  Using  quarter  pages  in 
Boston  and  New  York,  placing  empha¬ 
sis  on  the  completeness  of  stocks, 
correct  styles,  the  variety  of  the  offer¬ 
ings — and  the  tendency  to  charge  low¬ 
er  prices  for  comparable  items,  the 
publishnr  feels  that  this  will  bring 
business  to  the  local  merchants,  and  in 
so  doing  will  help  sales  of  the  nation¬ 
ally  advertised  lines  carried  in  the 
local  shops  and  advertised  in  his 
papers. 

AD  RISE  IN  SIGHT 

European  manufacturers  are  plan¬ 
ning  to  spend  more  money  for  Amer¬ 
ican  advertising  in  the  next  year  or 
two,  according  to  Rudolph  Guenther, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Albert 
Frank-Guenther  Law,  Inc.,  who  re¬ 
cently  returned  from  a  trip  abroad. 
Briti^  and  American  advertising 
agencies  have  been  queried  frequent¬ 
ly,  he  said,  about  the  American  mar¬ 
kets,  and  many  representatives  have 
already  visited  this  country.  The 
attempt  to  sell  food  products  and 
novelty  items,  not  competing  with 
American  goods  is  in  keeping  with 
the  large  volume  of  European  adver¬ 
tising  which  has  been  placed  in  Amer¬ 
ica  recently  to  draw  the  tourist  trade. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


COAST  PEACH  BOARD 
TO  SPEND  $245,000 

Retention  of  McCann-Erickson,  Inc 
as  advertising  agency  is  announ^ 
the  California  Canning  Peach  Indi^ 
try  Board.  Continuation  of  an  adver- 
tising  program  initiated  last  year  and 
handled  by  the  San  Francisco  ofiBcei 
of  the  agency  was  determined  upon 
Aug.  4,  when  A.  A.  Brock,  state  di¬ 
rector  of  agriculture,  signed  a  mar¬ 
keting  order  that  included  the  adver¬ 
tising  plan  provisions. 

The  advertising  fund,  estimated  at 
$245,(X)0,  is  to  be  raised  under  agree¬ 
ments  already  signed  which  call  for 
50  cents  each  per  ton  collected  from 
caimers  and  growers.  The  campaign 
will  be  devoted  to  California 
cling  peaches,  and  the  order  provided 
that  only  No.  1  peaches  will  be  canned 
this  year.  This  is  the  first  year  under 
a  new  California  law  requiring  that 
agricultiu-al  products  be  signed  by  the 
state  director  of  agriculture. 


Brown  Paper  Company 
Seeks  Reorganization 

The  Brown  Company,  one  of  the 
principal  pulp  and  paper  manufactur¬ 
ers  in  the  United  States,  filed  a  plan 
of  reorganization  Monday  in  the  Fed¬ 
eral  court  at  Portland,  Me.  Orton  B. 
Brown  is  vice-president  and  treasurer 
of  the  85-year-old  concern. 

It  is  proposed  to  sell  an  issue  of 
$6,500,000  in  3^^%  to  5%  serial  bonds 
of  the  Brown  Corporation,  Canadian 
subsidiary,  and  $6,000,000  in  unse¬ 
cured  5%  convertible  serial  notes  of 
the  parent  Brown  Company,  to  the 
Canadian  underwriting  firms  of  Wood, 
Gundy  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  McLeod, 
Yoimg,  Weir  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  which  have 
agreed  to  buy  the  issues  at  95  and  97, 
respectively,  provided  the  plan  is  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  security  holders  and 
the  court  before  Oct.  1.  TTie  present 
outstanding  $21,415,500  of  514%  series 
A  and  B  first-mortgage  bonds  will  be 
exchangeable  par  for  par  for  new 
bonds,  and  all  past  due  interest  and 
interest  on  this  amoimt,  too,  amount¬ 
ing  to  $2,643,292  on  May  15, 1937,  would 
be  paid  in  cash. 

Industrial  Advertisers 
to  Meet  in  Chicago 

Chicago,  Aug.  9 — Advertising  agency 
interest  in  the  15th  annual  convention 
of  the  National  Industrial  Advertisers 
Association,  to  be  held  here  at  Edge- 
water  Beach  Hotel,  Sept.  22-24,  is  in¬ 
dicated  by  appearance  of  four  agency 
executives  on  the  program,  announced 
this  week  by  R.  W.  Staud,  Benjamin 
EHectric  Mfg.  Company,  Chicago. 

E.  T.  Gundlach,  presidoit  of  the 
local  agency  bearing  his  name,  will 
discuss  application  of  diraet  and  in¬ 
direct  action  to  industrial  copy.  L  B. 
Sizer,  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  Detroit, 
will  describe  effective  use  of  motion 
pictures.  L.  O.  Brown,  research  di¬ 
rector,  Lord  &  Thomas,  CJhicago,  will 
discuss  research  in  the  industrial  fidd. 
John  Navas,  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine 
&  Osborn,  Pittsburgh,  will  talk  on  in¬ 
dustrial  mailing  lists 

A  feature  is  the  time  schedule  ap¬ 
pearing  on  the  program  for  each 
speaker  to  adhere  to,  Mr.  Staud 
pointed  out.  At  the  closing  sessifflL 
clinics  will  be  held  on  important 
phases  of  industrial  advertising. 

HART  CITY  EDITOR 

Leslie  T.  Hart,  state  editor  of  the 
Knoxville  (Term.)  Journal,  has  been 
appointed  city  editor  to  replace  Rob¬ 
ert  Moorfield,  who  resigned  this  week 
to  join  the  Associated  Press  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  bureau.  Hart  is  a  native  of  Louis¬ 
ville  and  was  with  the  Johnson  City 
(Tenn.)  Press  &  Staff-News  as  news 
editor  and  city  editor. 


/ 
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local  copy  boosted 

ifiTH  ‘NEWCOMER*  ADS 

jjie  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer 
^ioced  an  excellent  four-page  “Mrs. 
^JJcomer— 1937”  section  lavishly  il- 
iBWtcd  with  pictures  of  a  typical 
'j(,^er  to  the  city,  tied  in  with 
^  20  local  advertisers. 

Hie  piece  of  special  promotion  was 
limdled  by  Earl  Crawford,  of  the  reg- 
jir  advertising  staff,  who  selected  a 
jjpical  newcomer  to  the  city  from  a 
lilt  of  applicants  answering  a  want 
ij  for  a  yoimg  matron  who  had  just 
to  Charlotte. 

an  attractive  model  selected 
aid  his  tie-ins  sold,  Mr.  Crawford, 
■Krt  Newcomer”  and  a  staff  p.hotog- 
toured  the  participating  busi- 
Mfl  establishments  and  made  pic- 
^  at  each  point. 

Hie  resulting  section  did  not  have 
da  appearance  of  ordinary  advertis- 
but  looked  more  like  a  picture 
jrtjnn,  and  the  cutlines  put  over  the 
aivertisers’  messages  in  brief  dialogues 
latween  “Mrs.  Newcomer”  and  the 
idvertiser. 

Hie  extra  rate  made  it  an  attractive 
piece  of  business  and  the  section 
proved  very  readable  and  interesting. 
Hie  front  cover  to  the  section  car¬ 
ried  a  large  pichne  of  the  mayor 
wdcoming  “Mrs.  Newcomer.” 

Exhibitors  Warned  on 
Movie  Ads 

HoavwooD,  Aug.  9 — Advertising  in 
the  form  of  conunercial  films  shown 
on  regular  motion  picture  programs  is 
driving  hundreds  of  picture-goers 
from  the  theaters,  Arthiu:  Homblow, 
Jr,  producer  at  the  Paramoimt  studio, 
warned  exhibitors  this  week.  In  some 
iieaters  on  the  coast  patrons  must  sit 
irough  nearly  an  hour  of  paid  ad- 
rertising  before  seeing  the  feature 
picture,  Homblow  declared. 

The  producer’s  statement  followed 
Jews  reports  from  Little  Rock,  Ark., 
»f  the  organization  of  a  “Society  of 
Booers,”  a  group  of  theater  goers  who 
;ave  audible  objection  to  the  showing 
sf  commercial  films  in  that  city. 

Urges  Ad  Managers'  Aid 
in  Meeting  Costs 

Warning  that  publishers  looked  to 
them  for  additional  revenue  to  meet 
rising  newspaper  costs  was  served  on 
members  of  the  Northern  California 
Newspaper  Advertising  Managers’ 
Aaaiciation  by  John  B.  Long,  general 
manager,  California  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  at  a  San  Fran- 
dioo  meeting  held  Aug.  9. 

Mr.  Long  described  briefly  the  re¬ 
cently  initiated  and  independent 
Southern  California  Advertising  bu¬ 
reau  and  urged  elimination  of  news- 
pqier  jealoxisies  for  a  united  effort 
to  obtain  more  linage. 

The  CNPA  will  provide  an  adver¬ 
tising  bureau  for  weekly  newspaper 
CBesnbers  this  fall,  Mr.  Long  stated. 
Be  also  besou^t  a  united  front 
spunst  increasing  legislative  en- 
w»chments  of  the  newspaper  field. 

lom  VAN  CRONKHTTE 

Forrest  Johnston,  formerly  pres¬ 
ident  of  Pacific  Air  Industries  and 
®ore  recently  account  executive  with 
Pettinger  &  LaGrange  Agency,  Indian- 
•Polis,  has  taken  over  the  direction 
of  Van  Cronkhite  Associates’  foreign 
“'■?uage  station  representatives  di¬ 
vision.  He  replaces  George  Roesler 
^0  recently  sold  his  interests  to  John 
'sn  Cronkhite,  president  of  the  Chi- 
^0  firm.  Sam  Knott,  formerly  with 
'■nited  Press  and  more  recently  west- 
^  division  manager  of  Transradio 
Pvoss  Service,  has  joined  the  Van 
Cronkhite  organization  as  managing 
•ditor  of  the  radio  news  department 


New  L  A.  Times  Personnel 
Department  Seeks  to  Improve 
Employe  Relationship  and 
Encourage  Promotions 

Los  Angixes,  August  9 — ^Improve¬ 
ment  of  employer-employe  relations, 
reduction  of  labor  turnover,  and  sim¬ 
plification  of  the  problem  of  finding 
the  right  person  for  the  right  job  are 
items  charged  to  the  new  personnel 
department  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 

Established  a  month  ago,  the  de¬ 
partment  is  headed  by  Paul  Bell,  who 
has  had  experience  along  similar 
lines  outside  of  the  newspaper  field 
in  the  east,  following  several  years 
_ _  _  in  the  editorial  departments  of 

READERS  SHOWN  FATE  OF  FREE  PUBUCITY  middle- western  and  southern  news- 

UNDER  1  cut  in  the  Col)^  on^'li.e'^lrr’SM  “SSriS  « 

(I^.  Chrontcle  recently  appeared  heffy  do«  he  get  a  w^k?  establish  a  personnel  department,  the 

the  following  questionnaire  indicating  Ans.-Oh,  about  a  thou^nd  piec«  ^^j^er  two  eating  on  the  New  York 
a  rare  contempt  for  space  moochers:  fiom  all  parts  of  the  United  >r4»n/.o  =,,.1 

Question-Who  is  that  man?  States.  times  and  m  Lhicago. 

Answer — He  is  Isaac  Chapman,  edi-  Ques. — Does  it  all  go  into  the  waste-  Whue  the  new  factor  m  operation 

tor  of  the  Chronicle.  paper  baskets?  practice  is  only  a  month  old  here,  it 

Ques. — What  is  he  doing?  Ans. — No,  he  has  to  use  that  large  ?  ready  has  S^ven  indicaticm  of  prov- 

Ans. — Mr.  Chapman  is  looking  paper  box  for  some  of  it,  but  it  all  ‘"g  a  valuable  link  in  the  depart- 
through  this  week’s  batch  of  free  ends  up  in  a  merrie,  merrie  bonfire  j,  “^^n,  accordmg  to  Norman 

publicity.  back  of  the  Chronicle  office  each  Chandler,  general  manager. 

Ques. — Does  he  read  it  or  publish  it?  week.  It  takes  about  twenty  minutes  Aids  Department  Heads 

Ans. — No,  he’s  just  looking  for  to  do  the  job  good,  and  the  fellows  are  r-u-  f 

checks  for  the  advertising  marked  all  complaining  about  their  matches  Lmei  function  of  the  persoMel  de- 


Smaller  Labor 
Turnover  Is 
Bureau's  Goal 


Answer — He  is  Isaac  Chapman,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Chronicle. 

Ques. — What  is  he  doing? 


iicuy  dOK  ne  get  a  w^k:  establish  a  personnel  department,  the 

Ans.  Oh,  about  a  thou^nd  piec«  other  two  existing  on  the  New  York 
sStes  “  ^  Times  and  in  Chicago. 

Ques. — Does  it  all  go  into  the  waste-  Whde  the  new  factor  in  operation 
oaner  baskets?  practice  IS  only  a  month  old  here,  it 


Aids  Dapartmant  Heads 

Chief  function  of  the  personnel  de¬ 


reading  niatter.  getting  used  up.  Such  a  waste  of  time 

Ques. — What  is  that  in  the  waste-  and  money,  tch,  tch. 
paper  baskets?  The  caption  over  the  picture  read: 

Ans. — That’s  the  free  publicity  he’s  “What  the  Chronicle  Does  with  Free 


getting  used  up.  Such  a  waste  of  time  Pa^hnent  is  takmg  off  ffie  hwds  of 
and  money,  tch,  tch.  executives  the  detail  of  findmg  the 

The  caption  over  the  picture  read:  ,^^^0^  to  fill  vacancies 

“What  the  Chronicle  Does  with  Free  department  d^  not 

Publicitv”  directly  hire  new  employes,  it  mam- 

tains  records  from  which  several 
j  „  j  ,  candidates  may  be  produced  at  a 

on  record.  Others  were  offered  by  n^oment’s  notice,  the  Lai  decision  as 


already  opened. 


Publicity.” 


to  which  will  be  selected  resting  with 
the  department  head  involved  after 
these  applicants  have  been  inter¬ 
viewed. 

Another  fimction  is  the  developing 


_  -  j  a  j  u  canaiaates  may  be  produced  at  a 

Grocers  Urged  to  The  TeTiSan?  aT^xplSe^  moment’s  notice,  the  final  decision  as 

i-w  the  registrant,  it  was  expiamed.  to  which  wiU  be  selected  resting  with 

Fight  Ad  Clouse  niinois  WeeUy  To 

Charles  Wesley  Dunn,  general  BeCOme  Daily  Oct.  1  viewed. 

counsel  of  the  Associated  Grocery  Iroauois  Countv  Times  a  week-  Another  fimction  is  the  developing 

Manufacturers,  has  sent  out  a  bulle-  ine  iroquots  county  ,  ®  ,  of  nersonal  contacts  with  each  of  the 

tin  to  all  members  advisinv  that  thev  Watseka,  Ill.,  is  to  be  converted  P  ,  coniacis  witn  eacn  of  the 

tm  to  ail  members  advising  tnat  tney  announced  bv  some  1,500  employes  of  the  plant. 

request  their  congressmen  for  a  new  *«to^  « nton  and  M  T  Kelly  co-  The  purpose  is  two-fold:  to  assure 
definition  of  the  false  advertismg  “  ana  ivi.  i.  iveiiy,  co  emolove  is  eneaeed  in  a  ioh 

clause  in  the  Wheeler  hill  to  amend  publishers,  the  weekly,  established  in  employe  is  engaged  m  a  job 

^ause  in  the  Whaler  bill  to  ^end  ^  ^  f  a-ound  4  000  ^hat  might  not  be  as  well  suited  to  his 

the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act.  ^  circmation  of  aroimd  4,uoo  ujn.j  other  oosition  and 

He  declared  that  the  present  defini-  promote  the  aim  of  the^imes’  man- 

tion  is  unsound  and  if  pas^d  ^  it  promotions  from 

stands  would  be  grossly  and  mjuri-  Jize  hve  em  columns,  organiza- 

ously  unfau:  to  legitimate  advertis-  aeep.  ...  ,  tion  wherever  nos-sible  Personal 

The  Goss  Comet  press  is  being  al-  ,  ,  j  ^ss*oie.  rerson^ 

He  Dointed  out  that  the  oresent  tered  to  print  the  tabloid  size  and  ow  edge  of  the  background  of  ea^ 
d^ition  of  f£  adverting  “o^-  range  of  pages  can  be  from  12  to  48.  employe,  of  his  ambitions,  ^d  of  the 
d^uion  01  laise  aovermmg  con  ,  ^y-_tisin2  rate  is  announced  enables  the  person- 

tamed  in  the  provision  affecting  the  national  aavertismg  rate  a  announcea  .  .  make  reonmmen- 

advertising  of  foods,  drugs,  cosmet-  as  three  cents  per  agate  Ime  and  sub-  _ _ 1 _ 


advertismg  of  foods,  drugs,  cosmet¬ 


ics  and  devices  takes  into  account  scription  price  will  be  three  cents  per  ^f  Ae 

the  failure  of  an  advertisement  to  copy,  ^.20  per  year  by  carrier,  $3.00  depaSntis  activ^  ^srtends  to 
“reveal  facts  material  in  the  light  of  J>y  maU  m  Iroquois  Coimty,  W-OO  m  turnover.  Complete 

such  representation  or  material  with  H^ois  ^  Inffi^a  ^d  $5.00  else-  records  on  each  employe,  dating  from 

respect  to  consequences  which  may  where.  National  advertismg  represen-  j.  association  with  the  'Times  and 

result  from  the  use  of  the  commodity  tative  will  be  Inland  Newspaper  Rep-  S^.eJSThi  preset  ttoiS^ffieTr^ 

to  which  the  advertisement  relates.”  resentatives,  Inc.,  Chicago  and  New  ganization  are  keot. 

Any  difference  of  opinion  among  York.  C.  W.  Hinton  is  editor  sup-  ’ 


records  on  each  employe,  dating  from 
his  association  with  the  Times  and 


authorities  on  claims  for  a  product  ported  by  Claude  Longstreth,  circU' 


ICII.1VC  will  uc  Aiiiculu  xivrwauaLFVi  _ _ _ _  xi*  i. 

resentatives,  Inc.,  Chicago  and  New 

York.  C.  W.  Htoton  is  editor  sup-  ganization,  are  kept 


Sarvas  All  Dapartnaits 


must  be  stated  in  the  copy.  lation  manager;  Ralph  Giles,  advertis-  The  persormel  department  serves 

ing  manager;  Robert  Herdien,  city  and  every  department  of  the  ’Times,  edi- 
SEC  ACTION  HELD  UP  sports  editor.  torisd,  business  and  mechanic^,  as 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher)  well  as  the  Times-Mirror  Printing 

Washington,  Aug.  12— Final  ap-  RETIRES  AT  81  and  Binding  House,  its  associated  job 

proval  of  Hearst  registration  state-  The  dean  of  New  Jersey  newspa-  P^^nt.  ^1  applicants  for  positions  are 
ments  involving  issuance  of  securities  permen,  William  L.  R.  Wurts,  still  at  fo  s  office,  and  each  is 

totaling  $35,500,000  is  awaiting  action  his  dei^  in  the  Newark  Star-Eagle  pl®^iewed  per^nally,  mornings  be- 
on  numerous  amendments  filed  since  office  at  81,  resigned  this  week  after  devoted  to  this  phase  of  the  work, 
the  original  prospectus  was  submitted  5S  years  of  active  newspaper  work.  In  talking  with  applicants,  pains 
to  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com-  He  worked  for  the  Yale  Courant  in  are  made  to  treat  each  as  sympa- 
mission  in  March.  Hearst  Publica-  his  undergraduate  days  at  the  New  thetically  and  understandingly  as 
tions  proposes  to  market  bonds  in  the  Haven  college  and  rose  from  cub  to  possible.  Bell  explained,  so  that  even 
amount  of  $22,500,000  and  Hearst  marviging  editor  on  the  Paterson  those  for  whom  no  particular  hope  of 
Magazines  is  seeking  new  capital  to  (N.  J.)  Press,  then  partly  owned  by  employment  can  be  held  out  will  re- 
be  derived  from  the  sale  of  $13,000,-  his  father.  Later  he  joined  the  Star-  tain  a  favorable  impression  of  the 
000  bond  issue.  Some  of  the  amend-  Eagle  copy  desk  and  ako  wrote  edi-  paper.  Everyone  is  considered  in  the 
ments  were  submitted  at  the  request  toriak,  paragraphs,  and  some  criti-  light  of  being  a  present  or  future 
of  STC  for  the  purpose  of  supple-  cism.  He  had  been  back  on  the  copy  subscriber  or  advertiser,  as  well  as 
menting  and  explaining  data  already  desk  in  recent  years.  possible  employe. 
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Chicago  Times  in 
Large  Realty  Swop 

Biiilding  Involved  in  “Dollar- 

less"  Exchange  with 
Central  Liie  Insurance 
Company  Structure 

Chicago,  Aug.  10 — Two  Chicago 
skyscrapers  —  the  Chicago  Times 
Building  and  the  Central  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Company  Building — will  soon 
change  owners  in  a  “dollarless”  realty 
swamp,  details  of  which  were  com¬ 
pleted  here  yesterday. 

The  Estate  of  Marshall  Field  is 
trading  the  19-story  Times  building 
at  211  West  Wacker  Drive  for  the  16- 
story  Central  Life  Insurance  Company 
building  at  North  Michigan  Avenue 
and  East  Superior  Street.  Possession 
of  the  buildings  by  the  new  owners 
will  take  place  shortly,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Weird  Farnsworth,  who 
negotiated  the  deal,  involving  several 
million  dollars  in  actual  value  of  land 
and  buildings.  Not  a  dollar,  however, 
will  change  hands,  Mr.  Farnsworth 
stated. 

The  Times  building,  valued  at  more 
than  $2,000,000  in  land  and  building, 
occupies  a  site  which  was  bought  by 
the  Field  estate  in  July,  1927,  for 
$615,000.  The  Chicago  Evening  Post 
Building  Corporation  leased  it  for  99 
years  and  erected  the  present  build¬ 
ing  at  a  reported  cost  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $1,400,000.  The  Post  later 
moved  from  the  building,  prior  to  its 
merger  with  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 
1116  Times  moved  into  the  building 
in  April,  1934.  Two  months  ago  the 
Field  estate  took  back  the  property, 
wiping  out  a  $1,800,000  leasehold  bond 
issue,  on  a  court  order  issued  because 
of  nonpayment  of  groimd  roit 

S.  E.  Thomason,  publisher  of  the 
Times,  last  month  made  a  new  15- 
year  lease  with  the  Field  estate,  at 
which  time  it  was  specified  that  the 
building  continue  its  present  name. 
It  is  now  55  per  cent  rented,  the  Times 
using  eight  floors  and  two  basements. 
Hie  Central  Life  will  occupy  the  17th 
and  18th  floors. 

The  Central  Life  building,  taken 
over  by  the  Field  estate,  is  estimated 
to  be  worth  $1,065,000  for  site  and 
structure. 

ROTO  CAMPAIGN 

Artistic  Foimdations,  Inc.,  Sept.  19 
will  begin  an  advertising  campaign  to 
be  carried  in  newspapers  with  roto¬ 
gravure  sections.  Seven  advertise¬ 
ments  of  85  lines  by  two  columns  will 
be  placed  in  all  independent  rotogra¬ 
vure  newspapers  and  every  rotogra¬ 
vure  group,  according  to  Hirshon  Gar¬ 
field,  Inc.,  handling  the  account. 

OTHMAN  CHANGED 

Frederick  C.  Othman,  for  the  past 
five  years  a  Washington,  D.  C.,  writer 
for  the  United  Press,  has  been  as¬ 
signed  to  the  Hollywood,  Cal.,  bureau 
to  cover  the  film  colony.  He  will 
work  under  the  direction  of  Ronald 
W.  Wagoner,  present  bureau  chief, 
and  not  as  chief  of  bureau  as  indi¬ 
cated  in  Editor  &  Publisher's  story  of 
last  week. 

HONOR  NATIVE  SON 

Rossville,  Ill.,  will  honor  Frank 
Smothers,  Chicago  Daily  News  corre¬ 
spondent  in  China  for  the  past  three 
and  one-half  years,  in  a  “Welcome 
Home”  celebration,  Aug.  20.  Mr. 
Smothers,  now  substituting  as  foreign 
news  editor  in  the  absence  of  Carroll 
Binder,  will  be  guest  speaker  at  a 
community  meeting  in  Rossville  on 
that  date. 


"Pigs  Is  Pigs"  to  Some  Folks — 
But  a  Fighting  Word  to  Moslems 


SHANGHAI  (By  Mail)— An  article 

on  “Why  Mohammedans  Don’t  Eat 
Pork,”  published  by  the  American- 
register^  Hwa  Mei  Wan  Poo  (.Chinese 
American  Evening  News),  declared 
that  at  the  very  mention  of  pork, 
Mohammedans  become  fighting  mad. 

Proof  was  promptly  afforded  by  a 
call  paid  by  about  30  Shanghai  Mo¬ 
hammedans  to  the  newspaper  offices, 
where  they  demanded  Hal  P.  Mills, 
American  publisher  of  the  paper. 
Mills  was  not  in,  perhaps  fortimately 
for  himself.  The  group  suddenly  went 
into  action,  smashed  the  glass  in  the 
door  to  Mills’  office,  then  cut  loose 
with  bricks  through  the  front  windows 
cutting  a  Chinese  bill  collector. 

When  the  throng  sought  entrance  to 
the  pressroom  they  were  met  by  a 


tough  pressroom  gang  who  gave  bat¬ 
tle  and  routed  them. 

Inquiry  showed  that  there  had  been 
a  previous  call  concerning  the  ar¬ 
ticle,  and  demand  for  apology,  which 
was  granted  despite  the  apparently 
harmless  nature  of  >the  piece  which 
said  among  other  things;  “The  mere 
mention  of  the  word  ‘pig’  or  the  show¬ 
ing  of  any  part  of  that  animal  to  a 
Mohammedan  is  enough  to  make  him 
curse  and  get  ready  to  fight  .  .  .  Be¬ 
cause  the  pig  is  the  laziest  and  dirtiest 
kind  of  an  animal,  Mohammedans  re¬ 
frain  from  eating  its  meat.”  An¬ 
other  speculation  or  two  rounded  out 
what  the  Mohammedan  complainants 
termed  “a  lot  of  nonsense”  most  ob¬ 
jectionable  in  character. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


ANA  To  Meet  Oct.  27 
In  Hot  Springs,  Va. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  National  Advertisers,  Inc 
will  be  held  at  the  Homestead,  Hot 
Springs,  Va.,  Oct.  27,  28,  29  and  30. 
While  a  part  of  the  meeting  will  be 
closed  to  all  but  members  and  invited 
advertiser-guests,  the  balance  will  be 
open  to  guests  among  agents,  pub¬ 
lishers,  and  others  invited. 

H.  W.  Roden,  vice-president  of 
John.son  &  Johnson,  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J.,  is  chairman  of  the  program  com¬ 
mittee.  The  vice-chairman  is  A  E 
Tatham.  Bauer  &  Black.  Chicago. 


BUYS  COAST  PAPER 

James  W.  Weir,  retired  oil  man  and 
formerly  a  newspaper  publisher  in 
Missouri,  has  purchased  the  Westwood 
Hills  (Cal.)  Press,  weekly,  from  A  C. 
Waite  and  B.  C.  Wanglin,  the  founders. 


WHAT  OUR 
READERS  SAY 


BIRMINGHAM  ACTION 

TO  EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER:  Sev¬ 
eral  articles  appearing  recently  in 
trade  journals  and  elsewhere  have 
greatly  distorted  and  misrepresented 
the  action  taken  by  members  of  the 
staff  of  the  Birmingham  News  and 
Age-Herald  with  reference  to  the 
Newspaper  Guild,  particularly  in  re¬ 
gard  to  affiliation  with  the  CIO. 

In  the  hope  that  it  will  set  the  rec¬ 
ord  straight,  and  in  fairness  to  the 
staff  of  these  newspapers,  as  well  as 
the  management,  this  statement  of 
what  actually  occurred  and  what  was 
back  of  the  procedure  is  presented  by 
members  who  attended  the  meeting: 

The  question  of  a  newspaper  guild 
in  Birmingham  has  been  talked  in  cer¬ 
tain  quarters  since  formation  of  the 
national  organization.  The  discussion 
entered  the  editorial  rooms  of  the 
Birmingham  News  and  Age-Herald 
and  was  intensified,  under  inspiration 
from  outside  sources,  after  the  unit 
was  formed  on  the  other  daily  here. 

City  Editor  Called  Mooting 
There  seemed  to  be,  about  the  build¬ 
ing,  an  atmosphere  of  doubt,  in  cer¬ 
tain  quarters,  as  to  the  proper  course 
to  pursue.  So  much  outside  influence 
was  being  injected  into  the  picture, 
especially  in  carefully  selected  circles, 
that  some  of  the  older  members  of 
the  staff  suggested  to  the  city  editor, 
Vincent  Townsend,  that  he  call  all 
available  members  of  both  staffs  into 
conference  that  very  day  to  decide 
the  wishes  of  the  inffividual  members, 
together  with  the  sentiment  of  the 
majority. 

TTiis  was  done,  to  the  best  of  our 
knowledge  and  belief,  without  the 
management  knowing  what  was  hap¬ 
pening.  Certainly  neither  Mr.  James 
E.  Chappell,  president,  nor  Mr.  C.  A. 
Fell,  managing  editor,  were  given  an 
opportimity  to  approve  or  disapprove 
the  procedure  even  if  they  had  been 
so  inclined. 

What  happened  in  that  meeting  has 
never  been  told  except  in  maliciously 
distorted  and  misrepresented  form  by 
some  of  the  sources  interested  in 
formation  of  a  guild  for  reasons  best 
known  to  themselves. 

Didn't  Ropresont  Manogemont 

Mr.  Townsend  stated  the  purpose 
of  the  meeting  which  was  held  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  hours  after  it  was  first  sug¬ 
gested.  He  made  it  plain  he  was  not 
lepresenting  the  management,  and 
those  of  us  who  initiated  the  confer¬ 
ence  know  that  statement  was  true. 

Free  expressions  were  invited,  and 


the  meeting  was  turned  over  to  Edgar 
Valentine  Smith,  veteran  copy  desk 
man,  on  popular  vote,  after  Mr.  Town¬ 
send  declined  the  nomination.  Mr. 
Smith  immediately  insisted  that  no¬ 
body  hesitate  to  express  himself  or 
herself,  whether  for  or  against  the 
guild. 

There  followed  a  number  of  volun¬ 
tary  anti- guild  expressions  to  which 
the  meeting  gave  enthusiastic  approval 
without  leadership,  suggestion  or  in¬ 
timation  from  anybody  in  official  or 
semi-official  capacity. 

Pay  RottoratioR  Domaadod 

One  member  of  the  staff  spoke 
rather  freely  and  certainly  plainly 
enough  in  favor  of  affiliation  if  it  took 
that  to  lestore  salaries  in  all  instances 
and  bring  about  adjustment  in  others. 
Several  approved  that  sentiment,  but 
numerous  others  pointed  out  these 
things: 

1.  That  the  management,  although 
it  did  reduce  salaries  during  the  de¬ 
pression,  managed  to  keep  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  staff  at  work  and  has  a 
well  established  rule  against  indis¬ 
criminate  firing  of  its  workers. 

2.  TTiat  relations  between  manage¬ 
ment  and  employes  are  universally 
cordial  on  the  News  and  Age-Herald, 
and  have  been  for  many  years.  In 
fact  it  was  emphasized  that  the  news¬ 
papers  are  noted  for  that  cordial  re¬ 
lationship  with  the  result  that  many 
employes  have  been  for  years  con¬ 
tinuously  on  the  payroll. 

3.  lhat  pay  continues  during  ill¬ 
ness. 

4.  That  the  five  day  week  is  and 
has  been  in  effect. 

5.  That  leaves  of  absence,  vacations 
with  pay  and  other  considerations 
have  been  afforded  members  of  both 
staffs  long  before  there  was  either  an 
NRA  or  a  newspaper  guild. 

Staff  Expresses  Loyalty 

This  discussion  brought  a  resolution 
expressing  the  staff’s  loyalty  to  the 
management,  declaring  in  favor  of 
adjustment  and  restoration  of  salaries, 
and  unanimously  against  the  guild. 

Suggestion  was  made  that  a  thirty 
minute  recess  be  declared,  during 
which  the  room  be  vacated  and  those 
so  inclined  spared  any  possible  em¬ 
barrassment  by  not  returning  to  the 
meeting  when  it  was  proposed  the 
resolution  be  signed.  This  was 
shouted  down  by  what  looked  like 
unanimous  acclaim,  and  the  resolu¬ 
tion  was  signed  by  every  one  of  64 
present  of  the  80  employes  in  our  de¬ 
partment.  Some  few  were  on  emer¬ 
gency  duty  and  others  on  vacation. 
That  meeting  was  held  July  2,  1937. 

The  petition  was  presented  the  man¬ 
aging  editor,  the  president  and  the 
chairman  of  the  board  (Mr.  Hanson) 


the  following  day,  and  on  Tuesday, 
July  6,  Mr.  Hanson  posted  a  notice  ex¬ 
pressing  his  deep  appreciation  of  the 
sentiment;  ordered  a  five  per  cent  re¬ 
storation  ^ective  with  that  week's 
pay,  and  promised,  imless  unforeseen 
circumstances  prevent,  to  make  com¬ 
plete  restoration  (an  additional  five 
per  cent)  in  October. 

"Disgustod  With  Published  Reports" 

Not  a  word  of  discontent  has  been 
heard  since,  and  we,  the  members  of 
the  staff  who  believe  we  are  old 
enough  and  intelligent  enou^  to 
think  and  act  for  ourselves,  are  dis¬ 
gusted  with  published  reports  that 
have  been  gross  misrepresentations, 
both  of  our  action  and  of  the  manage¬ 
ment’s  attitude. 

We  would  not  accept  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  journalism  and  pose  as 
newspaper  men  and  women  if  we  were 
afraid  of  retribution  from  the  man¬ 
agement,  or  if  we  dared  not  to  speak 
our  own  mind  in  a  matter  affecting 
our  own  future.  TTie  truth  is  that  we 
do  not  want  the  guild  and  do  not  need 
it.  We  have  all  it  could  possibly  do 
for  us  and  would  lose  a  cherished  re¬ 
lationship  if  we  demand  of  the  man¬ 
agement  they  do  by  contract  what 
they  have  done  voluntarily  all  these 
years. 

Most  of  us  have  had  opportunity, 
in  the  past  year  or  two,  to  go  else¬ 
where.  We  rmnain  on  the  News  and 
the  Age-Herald  because  we  prefer 
to  remain  here,  and  because  we  work 
for  Jim  Chappell  and  Charley  Fell, 
and  because  the  management,  together 
with  the  staff,  is  an  exceptionally  fine 
bunch  of  men  and  women  who  have 
contributed  in  no  small  measure  to  the 
high  type  of  journalism  to  which  the 
newspaper  and  the  staff  have  pledged 
their  best  effort  and  devoted  loyalty. 

Text  of  Resoletion 

Here  is  the  resolution,  word  for 
word,  we  adopted: 

“We,  the  undersigned  editorial  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  Birmingham  News-Age- 
Herald,  have  faith  in  the  management 
of  the  two  papers  and  feel  it  a  priv¬ 
ilege  to  be  working  for  such  an  organ¬ 
ization.  We  think  our  loyalty  to  the 
organization  has  gone  imquestioned, 
and  we  also  feel  that  this  loyalty  has 
been  appreciated.  We  have  no  yearn¬ 
ing  to  join  the  Newspaper  Guild  or 
any  other  organization  outside  the 
News- Age-Herald. 

“We  take  this  opportimity,  however, 
to  declare  our  belief  that  the  time  is 
ripe  for  a  complete  restoration  and 
adjustment  of  salaries,  and  we  go  on 
record  as  requesting  this  at  this  meet¬ 
ing  where  we  reafi5rm  our  loyalty  and 
cooperation  to  the  organization  for 
which  we  work.” 

Edgar  Valentine  Smith, 
Chairman. 


fOR  AUGUST  14,  1937 


If  it  isn’t  in  the  Plate— 

The  Press  can’t  print  it 


The  powerful  New  Scott  Ideal  Mat  Roller  has  a 
Free  Molding  Cylinder  and  a  comparison  of 
the  mat  and  form  sizes  proves  definitely  that 
both  are  exactly  the  some  size.  This  completely 
eliminates  all  stretch  and  distortion*  allows  a 
full  depth  impression  without  breaking  or 
cutting  through  and  (because  the  Molding 
Cylinder  is  perfectly  free  to  automatically 
accommodate  itself  to  each  individual  form — 
whether  solid,  open  or  mixed)  it  practically 
removes  all  danger  of  mechanical  buckling. 


A  vital  step  in  producing  a  better  printing  plate 
is  a  deep  mat  faithfully  reproducing  all  the 
details  in  the  form. 


The  usual  mat  roller  in  almost  universal  use  has 
a  power  driven  Molding  Cylinder  and  careful 
measurement  of  the  width  of  the  form  and  the 
width  of  the  mat  rolled  from  it  will  disclose  that 
the  mot  is  about  1/16  inch  wider  than  the  form. 


This  proves  conclusively  that  the  usual  mot 
roller  actually  stretches  the  mat.  This  stretch 
not  only  elongates  or  distorts  the  face  of  the 
type  and  the  “dot"  in  the  screen,  but  it  limits  the 
depth  that  con  be  molded  without  breaking  or 
cutting  the  mat;  also  it  causes  many  mat 
buckles. 


You  can  definitely  improve  your  printing  by 
molding  full  depth  mats  with  perfect  form  repro¬ 
duction  by  installing  the  powerful  New  Scott 
Ideal  Mat  Roller  with  Free  Molding  Cylinder. 


Walter  Scott  &  Co 

^  Plainfield,  IVew  dersey,  U.  S.  A. 


Chicago 

1330  Monadnock  Blk. 
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NEWSPAPER  PROMOTION 

REVIEW  By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


Good  Job  ot 

IF  ANYBODY  EVER  ASKS  US  to  ® 
make  a  speech  to  newspaper  pro-  , 
motion  men — Heaven  forbid — we’re  “ 
going  to  shatter  precedent  (well,  make  ^ 
8  little  nick  in  it,  anyway)  by  not  cast-  ^ 
ing  scorn  on  newspaper  promotion. 

A  few  years  ago  we  used  to  hear 
repeatedly  the  criticism  that  news-  ® 
papers’  own  advertisements  were  all  ^ 
the  same  and  confined  principally  to 
claims  of  bigger  linage  in  trick  classi¬ 
fications.  That  criticism  is  outmoded;  n 
promotion  copy  must  have  improved  t 
a  lot.  Certainly  one  doesn’t  see  now-  I 
adays  any  advertisemmts  claiming  to  1 
cany  more  page  3  *linage  from  mor-  c 
ticians  than  any  other  seven-column  c 
newspaper  with  a  bald-headed  city  i 
editor.  ('Sunday  linage  included  or  t 
excluded  as  necessary  to  make  the  c 
claim  good.)  i 

ProMotioa  Well  Deae  > 

Looking  throu^  a  recent  issue  of  * 
our  favorite  weekly,  and  throu^  a  ^ 
few  newspaper  pages  we  have  col-  ‘ 
lected  from  time  to  time,  we  decided  ^ 
the  other  day  that  most  of  the  news¬ 
paper  promotion  ads  we  see  are  dam  1 
well  done,  and  that  we  might  as  well  1 
go  on  record  with  a  verbal  orchid  for 
the  intelligent  job  of  promotion  c\ir-  i 
rently  being  carried  out.  We’re  espe-  < 
cially  glad  to  do  this  because  in  the  < 
nature  of  things  we  can’t  well  make  1 
a  habit  of  reviewing  advertisements 
in  our  own  columns  and  we  can’t  see 
all  the  ads  in  newspaper  columns — 
which  tends  perhaps  to  throw  \mdue 
emphasis  on  direct  mail  material  in 
this  department. 

Editorial  Themes 

SO  HERE  GOES  with  a  few  random 
comments — and  as  we  make  them  it 
occurs  to  us  that  never  before  have 
we  seen  so  much  promotion  attention 
being  given  to  the  editorial  characters 
that  newspapers  have  built  up.  Edi¬ 
torial  character  certainly  is  r^ected 
in  reader  interest,  and  reader  inter¬ 
est  in  advertising  response — but 
there’s  no  need  to  diagram  that  here. 

We  liked  the  New  York  Sun’s  ad 
on  Jim  Barnes,  lone-wolf  golfer,  with 
its  two-column  reproduction  of  George 
Trevor’s  sport  article,  its  caricature 
of  a  wolf  on  the  fairway,  and  its  four 
sentences  about  the  Sim  itself.  For 
many  a  year  the  expression,  “a  typical 
Sim  story”  has  meant  a  lot  in  news- 
I>aper  publishing,  and  the  Sun  isn’t 
going  to  let  people  forget  it. 

We  liked  the  Hearst  color  sfuread 
with  its  slogan,  “Place  Your  Message 
Before  the  Modems,”  and  its  photo¬ 
montage  of  divers,  aqua-planers,  polo- 
ists,  streamline  trains,  and  air  trans¬ 
ports.  With  hardly  a  word  of  text  the 
advertisement  conveys  its  impression. 

Maay  Pictares  Used 
And  in  a  very  different  way  we 
found  a  few  pages  away  the  New 
York  Times  making  its  impression 
with  plenty  of  picture  and  very  few 
words.  Almost  before  reading  the 
few  lines  of  type,  we  get  the  meaning 
in  the  i^oto  of  rows  of  telegraph 
machines,  bringing  words  winging 
“over  the  wires  and  by  wireless.” 

We  like  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin’s 
lyrics  on  the  home  owner  as  a  pillar 
of  business  and  on  the  Bulletin’s  suc¬ 
cess  in  corraling  home  owners.  We 
find  in  the  same  week  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  and  the  Baltimore 
Sunpapers  using  cleverly  mounted 
copy  in  which  city  apartments  are 
grouped  with  single  homes  to  illus¬ 
trate  coverage.  And  we  like  lots  of 


other  ads  that  ought  to  look  good  to 
everybody  but  their  competition. 

We  think  some  sectional  groups  are 
doing  a  good  job,  too.  Offhand  we  re¬ 
call  the  series  of  the  New  Elngland 
dailies  with  its  constructive  sugges¬ 
tions  for  advertising  in  Yankee  terri¬ 
tory,  and  the  Ohio  dailies  in  cities  of 
secondary  size  with  their  pictures  of 
typical  readers. 

laqairiet  Emphasised 
Still  another  promotion  advertise¬ 
ment  on  an  editorial  theme  is  one  that 
took  a  full  page  in  the  Detroit  Free 
Press.  We  don’t  reproduce  the  head¬ 
line,  which  is  one  of  those  “than-any- 
other-newspaper”  bits,  because  we 
don’t  want  to  start  any  brickbats  fly¬ 
ing  this  way;  but  down  in  the  text  is 
this:  “Since  1932,  the  women’s  pages 
of  this  newspaper  have  produced 
nearly  three  million  responses  from 
women  readers  .  .  .  more  than  one 
inquiry  every  minute  over  sixty 
months.”  Surely  a  promotion  man¬ 
ager  with  news  like  that  deserves  a 
full  page — or  a  series  of  full  pages. 

No  Orchid 

NO,  WE  DONT  LIKE  all  the  news¬ 
paper  promotion  we  see.  We  think, 
for  instance,  of  one  piece  we  saw  re¬ 
cently  which  reported  among  other 
things  that  more  than  80  per  cent  of 
the  readers  surveyed  reported  con¬ 
sulting  the  newspaper’s  classified 
pages.  That’s  a  strong  point,  well 
worthy  of  promotion.  But  is  was 
weakened,  to  our  mind,  by  the  added 


statement  that  a  Gallup  survey  showed 
the  classified  columns  useful,  but 
other  newspapers  in  the  United  States 
is  less  than  30  per  cent  The  typical  i 
Gallup  survey  asks,  not  about  finding 
the  classified  columns  useful,  but 
whether  the  classified  columns  were  j 
read  in  a  particular  day’s  issue.  Ob-  > 
viously  the  slip  was  unintentional,  but  ' 
reader  surveys  are  delicate  things, 
requiring  most  careful  treatment  if 
they  are  to  be  significant.  If  the  per-  * 
centages  were  actually  comparable, 
the  copy  should  have  made  that  plain; 
otherwise  the  erroneous  comparison 
merely  weakens  a  really  strong  point 

But  we  hope  nobody  will  get  the 
idea  that  all  the  ads  we  haven’t  men¬ 
tioned  are  ads  we  didn’t  like.  We 
said  before  that  these  were  random 
comments;  we’d  need  a  special  edition 
of  E&P  to  make  a  complete  list.  Some 
day  we’ll  get  around  to  the  others. 

PAPER  "INSULTED" 

A  German  priest  was  given  the 
alternative  this  week  of  paying  a  fine 
equivalent  to  $60  or  going  to  jail  for 
10  days  for  having  “insulted  a  Nazi 
newspaper.”  Father  Gregor  Watschle 
paid  the  fine  when  it  was  proven  he 
told  a  woman  parishioner  who  wished 
to  resign  from  the  church  because  of 
the  accounts  she  read  in  the  press  of 
immorality  trials  that  the  paper  was 
“the  most  scoundrelly,  mendacious 
sheet  yet  printed.”  The  name  of  the 
paper  was  not  mentioned  in  the  trial. 

TOURIST  PROMOTION 

The  Asheville  (N.  C.)  Citizen- 
Times  has  a  photographer  constantly 
touring  the  city  in  search  of  out-of- 
state  license  tags  and  making  pictures 
of  visitors  from  other  states. 


BOOTH 

QHicAiaofi 

NEWSPAPER 
READERS 

are  your  market 

OUTSIDE  OF  DETROIT 


Michigan  population,  outside  of  Detroit,  is  concentrated  in 
that  section  of  the  state  covered  by  the  eight  Booth  Michigan 
Newspapers.  Booth  Newspaper  circulation  (300,000  copies 
.  .  .  97^%  home  delivered)  covers  your  Michigan  market 
outside  of  Detroit.  Elach  Booth  Michigan  Newspaper  covers 
an  important  key  market  completely  at  one-paper  cost.  For 
further  information  call  write  I.  A.  Klein,  50  E.  42nd  St., 
New  York,  or  John  E.  Lutz,  435  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago. 


Grand  Rapids  Press 
Saginaw  News 
Jackson  Citizen  Patriot 
Boy  City  Times 


Flint  Journal 
Kalamazoo  Gazette 
Muskegon  Chronicle 
Ann  Arbor  News 


CARTOONIST 

in  the 

CXXJNTRY 

AT  THE  WHITE  HOUSE 


Mtai  rT¥| 


BOOTH  newspapers 


Herbert  L.  Block, 
NEA’s  brilliant  young 
cartoonist,  has  won  a 
national  reputation  for 
his  keen  sense  of  humor, 
his  shrewd  interpretation 
of  current  affairs  and  his 
original  style  of  art  han¬ 
dling. 

Herblock’s  work  is  ac¬ 
claimed  by  NEA  client 
editors  everywhere.  Read 
what  a  few  of  them  say 
about  his  cartoons. 

CONSISTENTLY  SPLEN¬ 
DID.—/?.  M.  Hodges,  The 
Times-Netvs,  Burlington,  N.  C, 

GOOD  MAN.— L.  K.  Miller, 
The  Berlishire  Evening  Eagle, 
Pittsfield,  Mass. 

EXCELLENT.— W'.  D.  Rei- 
mert.  The  Chronicle  and  Nens, 
y4llentorvn.  Pa. 

THEY’RE  coop.- L.  R. 

Blanchard,  The  Times-Union, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

SPLENDID.— /4.  W.  Wood, 
Jr.,  The  Nei»  Era,  Hopkins¬ 
ville,  K'p. 

ONE  OF  YOUR  BEST 
FEATURES.— £.  I.  Bates, 
The  Tribune-Republican,  Mead- 
uille.  Pa. 

EXCEPTIONALLY  GOOD. 

— James  Hendrickson,  The 
American-Republic,  Poplar 
Bluff,  Mo. 

BEST  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 
— John  L.  McCarty,  The 
Clobc-News,  Amarillo,  Tex. 


NEA  Service,  Inc. 

NEW  YORK  CLEVELAND 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
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A  Comer  of  Buffalo’s  Busy  Niagara  Frontier  Food  Terminal 

WHOLESALE  DISTRIBUTION 

is  greater  in  the  Buffalo  Evening  News 

market  than  in  any  of  these  26  states! 

Here  are  the  simple  facts :  There  are  more  retail  establish¬ 
ments  to  be  served  in  the  eight  counties  in  the  Western  New  York 
market  than  in  18  individual  states.  It  takes  more  wholesalers  to 
serve  them  than  in  any  one  of  14  states.  In  wholesale  volume  by 
dollars  and  cents  in  1935  (the  latest  figures  availabfe)  the  NEWS 
market  topped  26  state  markets.  The  total  volume  is  "big  business" 
...  in  round  figures,  $419,257,000.  That  means  that  any  product 
is  practically  assured  of  a  chance  in  this  active  area. 

The  NEWS  covers  the  Buffalo  market.  Nearly  every  home  in 
Buffalo  has  a  copy  of  this  newspaper  delivered  daily  and  it  serves 
as  the  buying  directory  for  Western  New  Yorkers. 

Buffalo  Evening  News 

Edward  H.  Butler,  Editor  and  Publisher 

Western  New  York's  Greatest  Newspaper 


The  United  States  Department  of 
Commerce,  Bureau  of  Census  retail 
trade  survey  of  1935  lists  the  Buffalo 
Evening  News  territory  wholesale 
sales  as  greater  than  the  following 
states; 


ALABAMA 

ARIZONA 

ARKANSAS 

COLORADO 

CONNECTICUT 

DELAWARE 

FLORIDA 

IDAHO 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 

MAINE 

MISSISSIPPI 

MONTANA 


NEVADA 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
NEW  MEXICO 
NORTH  DAKOTA 
OKLAHOMA 
OREGON 
RHODE  ISLAND 
SOUTH 
CAROLINA 
SOUTH  DAKOTA 
UTAH 
VERMONT 
WEST  VIRGINIA 
WYOMING 


National  Representative* — KELLY-SMITH  CO. 

NEW  YORK  —  CHICAGO  —  BOSTON  —  PHILADELPHIA  —  ATLANTA  —  DETROIT 
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^koxt  “T&ki 


patients  in  the  following  order,  from  tomorrow.  When  the  copy  desk  dis-  tor.  "Make  him  talk!”  and  the  re. 

bad  to  worse:  Well,  good,  fair,  only  covered  that  God  was  the  same  Sat-  ceiver  went  click, 

fair,  poor,  very  poor,  dead.”  urday,  Sunday  and  Monday  Editor  "nie  reporter  showed  up  in  the  njtjAj 

«  •  •  Bernhard  suggested  to  the  reporter  soon  after  that  with  the  silent  cnte  ia 

_ that  the  rules  be  blended  with  brains,  tow. 

NEWSPAPERING  as  it  is  sometimes  ,  ,  *  ..Here’s  your  taxi  driver,”  he 

done  (from  North  Carolma  news-  jjhglE  BELLS!  It’s  Christmas  sea-  to  the  editor.  “Now  YOU  make  W 
pa^rs)  •  .u  u  t  son  to  Charles  D.  Wood,  copy  reader,  talk.” 


NEWSPAPERING  as  it  is  sometimes  «  •  « 

SEVERAL  YEARS  AGO  a  cub  on  the  done  (from  North  Carolina  news-  jjhgLE  BELLS!  It’s  Christmas  sea- 
Sondusky  (O.)  Register,  was  as-  papers):  ^  ^  ^  ,  son  to  Charles  D.  Wood,  copy  reader, 

signed  to  write  the  publicity  for  a  Mr.  John  Smith  has  the  honor  of  Qg^  (Utah)  Standard  -  Eiominer, 
special  section  dealing  with  the  mod-  being  the  father  of  his  wife  s  baby  cashing  in  on  his  Saturday, 

emization  of  a  local  clothing  store,  daughter.”  December  25,  day  off. 

Earl  F.  Walrath,  managing  editor,  was  “Rev.  Mr.  Fish  is  among  the  tallest  hov.=  at  the  office  are  makine 


Earl  F.  Walrath,  managing  editor,  was 


December  25,  day  off. 

“The  boys  at  the  office  are  making 


Editok  &  Publishes  will  pay  $2  for 
“Short  Take"  accepted  and  published.  Thow 
not  used  will  not  be  returned. 


flabbergasted  to  spot  the  following  in  trees  in  the  ministerial  forest,  and  one  Christmas  day,”  says  Wood. 


the  copy:  of  the  deepest  places  in  the  Baptist 

"The  new  floor  was  laid  by  the  Art  River.” 

Terrazzo  Company.  Mr.  Terrazzo  re-  •  •  • 

ports  this  is  the  mMt  modem  note  in  QgyHQjT  FREE  PRESS,  like  all 


“Even  though  it’s  August,  the  Christ¬ 
mas-minded  fellows  have  bid  up  to 
$10 — and  bids  aren’t  closed  yet!” 


flooring  coverings.” 


u  morning  papers,  has  an  edition  on  THE  CHICACX)  TRIBUNE  once  com-  vruuii;  cxuvci  usutu  raHency.  chica 

u  the  stiW  the  night  before.  mitted  this  about  a  society  girl:  effective  Aug.  15, 

rifwm  City  Editor  Andrew  Bernhard  is-  “She  has  been  studying  piano  and  this  week  by  E.  R.  Goble,  presid 
♦u  »  a  edict  that  the  phrases  “this  voice  and  is  now  departing  for  more  of  the  agency.  Formerly  an  actor 

®  •  •  •  morning,”  “today,”  and  “this  after-  Southern  crimes.”  the  legitimate  stage,  Mr.  Orr  has  b 

Auir  ir  APT  AIM  wkn  fniiniloW  ntih-  noon”  were  out;  that  the  day  of  the  *  •  •  engaged  in  radio  work  for  the  past 


mitted  this  about  a  society  girl: 


JOINS  STACK-GOBLE 

Winthrop  Orr,  a  member  of  the  NBC 
program  department  for  the  past  yew 
will  become  radio  director  of  StaA^ 
Goble  Advertising  Agency, 
effective  Aug.  15,  it  was  announesd 


“She  has  been  studying  piano  and  this  week  by  E.  R.  Goble,  presidew 


ABE  KAPLAN,  who  founded,  pub- 


the  legitimate  stage,  Mr.  Orr  has  ben 
engaged  in  radio  work  for  the  past  U 


lished  and  folded  up  the  Monroe  always  be  mentioned  to  aN  EDITOR  of  the  Detroit  News  once  years.  At  WCCO,  Minneapolis,  be- 


^  Cnnim^rcial  in  three  mnntbc  one  confusion.  “Tuesday  afternoon”  gent  a  reporter  out  to  get  an  impor-  fore  joining  NBC,  Mr.  Orr  produced 


summer,  was  furious  one  Saturday 


Wednesday 


etc.,  tant  crime  story.  The  reporter  called  General  Mills’  Gloria  Dale  show  and 


afternoon.  One  of  his  two  machine  would  be  the  only  acceptable  ways  up  to  say  he  had  found  a  ti^  driver  later  directed  the  Alka  Seltzer  Bam 


operators  resigned  with  90%  of  the  of  designating  time 


who  could  tell  him  some  salient  facts  Dance  production 


work  still  to  be  done  on  the  Sunday 
paper. 

“I’ll  blacklist  you,”  said  Abe.  ‘TU 
advertise  you  to  the  world.  What 
kind  of  a  fellow  you  are  I  will  tell 
them." 

“Pooh  for  you,”  replied  the  retiring 
typo.  “I  can  walk  five  minutes  in 
any  direction  and  be  a  half  mile  out 
of  your  circulation.”  I 

He  could,  and  did. 


The  religious  r^>orter  in  covering  but  the  driver  wouldn’t  tell  him  a  NBC’s  Chicago  studios  he  had  chaige 

aarae  ^  Ursula  fkio*  nm  «* 


a  sermon  was  confronted  with  this: 
FU  God  is  the  same  today,  yesterday  and 


A  NEW  YORK  REPORTER  tells  this 
story.  He  had  occasion  to  go  to 
his  paper’s  morgue  recently  to  get  a 
picture  of  the  great  Wall  Street  ex¬ 
plosion  in  which  36  persons  were 
killed.  Although  the  filing  system  is 
complete,  all  efforts  to  locate  the  de¬ 
sired  picture  were  fruitless.  They 
looked  under  “bombings”  and  “ex¬ 
plosions”  and  other  possible  and  im¬ 
possible  listings  but  to  no  avail. 
Finally  the  Dumb  Dora  departmmt 
was  called  upon  to  continue  the 
search  and  the  elusive  photograph 
was  located. 

One  of  the  bright  girls  of  the  de¬ 
partment  had  filed  it  under  the  heed¬ 
ing  of  “mishaps.” 


Select  groap  of 
Miehigan  weeklies 
now  Certify  Circulation 


SELECT  GROUP  OF  I 


•^udiiad 


WEEKLY  NEWSPAPERS 


Members  of  Michigan 
Unit 


For  years  advertisers  have  sought  in  vain  for  authentic 
circulation  figures  from  weekly  newspapers.  This  situation 
has  now  been  remedied  by  the  formation  of  the  Select 
Group  of  Audited  Weekly  Newspapers. 


Forty  of  Michigan’s  better  weeklies  selected  for  meiiiber- 
ship  in  this  group  now  supply  certified  circulation  figures 
detailed  as  to  quantity  and  distribution  and  verified  by  an 
independent  audit  of  a  Certified  Public  Accountant. 


.VlIrKiui*  Gazette 

Bad  Axt*  Huron  County  Tribune 

Beldina  Banner-Newe 

Blnnlnxham  Eccentric 

Caro*  Tuscola  County  Advertiser 

CasHopolls*  Vigilant 

Cheboygan*  Observer 

Chesanlng  Argus 

Crystal  Falls*  Ditkmond  Drill 

Fremont  Times-Indicator 


Gaylord*  Oloego  County  Herald- 
Times 


EDITORS  in  a  number  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina  newspapM*  offices  chuckled  over 
the  exasperated  reply  to  a  query  from 
the  bureau  point  that  apparently  irked 
the  correspondent  to  whom  it  was 
addressed  which  recently  came  over 
the  printers. 

The  bureau  point  had  queried  in 
regard  to  the  correspondent’s  descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  hospital  patient’s  condition: 
"Explain  what  mean  by  ‘only  fair.’  ” 
The  correspondent  punched  out  the 
following  reply:  "Hospital  grades  its 


Not  every  weekly  b  qualified  for  membership  in  the  Select 
Group.  Out  of  374  weekly  newspapers  in  Michigan  only 
forty  were  eligible  for  membership,  because: 


they  are  located  in  prosperous  retail 
shopping  centers. 


they  are  predominant  in  local  adver¬ 
tising. 


their  circulation  dominates  throughout 
their  trading  areas. 


SOOySSO 


waii  the  average  net  paid  daily  circula¬ 
tion  of  The  Baltimore  Sun  (Morning 
and  Evening  i.<8UeKi  for  the  month  of 


These  Michigan  better  weeklies  join  the  thirty-four  better 
weeklies  of  Ohio  in  giving  advertisers  adequate  family 
coverage  in  the  best  small  town  markets  in  these  states. 
Your  advertising  in  these  home  newspapers  that  are  eagerly 
and  thoroughly  read  by  every  family  in  the  prosperous 
towns  they  cover,  will  pay  dividends  in  inereased  sales. 


JULY,  1937 


This  represents  a  gain  of  14.455  over 
July.  193(1  .  .  .  The  Sunday  Sun  circu¬ 
lation  averaged  iJlO.OOW  per  Sunday 
for  the  month  of  July.  1937 — a  gain 
of  8.330  over  July,  1936. 


Complete  market  data,  outline  of  merchandising  coopera¬ 
tion.  rates  and  other  information  on  both  Ohio  and  Michi¬ 
gan  better  weeklies  is  now  available. 


I 


thing.  of  Procter  &  Gamble’s  Mary  Marik 

"He’s  got  to  talk,”  ordered  the  edi-  program. 


Gladwin*  Gladwin  County  Record 
Grayling*  Crawford  Avalanche 
Harbor  Springs  Emmet  County 
Graphic 

Hastings*  Banner 
Howell*  Livingstone  County  Repub¬ 
lican-Press 

Ionia*  Ionia  County  News 
Iron  River  Reporter 
Ishpemtng  Iron  Ore 
Ithaca*  Gratiot  County  Herald 
L’Anse*  Sentinel 
I.Apeer*  Lapeer  County  Press 
Manrelona  Herald  and  Bellaire* 
Record 

Manistlque*  Pioneer-Tribune 
Mason*  Ingham  County  News 
Mount  Pleasant*  Isabella  County 
Ti  mes-Ncws 
■Munislng*  News 
Newberry*  News 
Paw  Paw*  Courier-Northerner 
Plymouth  Mail 

Keod  City*  Osceola  County  Herald 
Rogers  City*  Presque  Isle  County 
Advance 

Saint  Ignace*  Republican-News 
Saint  Johns*  Clinton  County  Repub¬ 
lican-News 

Sandusky*  Republican-Tribune 
Standish*  Arenac  County  Inde¬ 
pendent 

Tecumseh  Herald 
West  Branch*  Ogemaw  County 
Herald 

Zeeland  Reconi 


Everything  in  Baltimore 
Revolves  Around 


SELECT  VROCP  OF  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPERS 


THE 


SUN 


Represented  naiioncdly  by 

Country  Newspapers  Advertising  Repr  esentati  v  e  s  s 

Forty-one  East  Forty-second  Street,  New  York 


Inc. 


f  All-TIME  PEAK 


NEW  YORK 

Jieralb  tribune 

A  European  edition  is  publiehed  daily  in  Parie 


July  was  the  greatest  month  in  weekday  Herald  Tribune 
circulation.  This  record  ’'high”  in  readers  is  but  a  continu¬ 
ation  of  a  circulation  climb  now  in  its  second  year  of  consistent 
advance.  More  than  ever,  the  Herald  Tribune  is  the  newspaper 
for  those  New  Yorkers  who  want  to  know  the  last  24  hours 
of  world  history. 


$ 
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Hoover  Strategy 
Seen  in 
Ad  Drive  Plan 

Opposition  of  Republican 
Leaders  and  Lack  of  Funds 
May  Doom  Revival  Program 
of  Ex-President 

By  JAMES  J.  BUTLER 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Aug.  11 — Her¬ 
bert  Hoover’s  proposal  for  a  na¬ 
tional  convention  of  Republican  lead¬ 
ers  next  winter  is  receiving  scant 
support  from  party  members  in  Wash- 
in^on  official  life. 

Only  member  of  Congress  to  make 
a  public  statement  on  the  plan  of 
the  former  President  to  organize  op¬ 
position  to  the  New  Deal  and  work 
^or  election  of  a  Republican  house  in 
i938.  Minority  Leader  Bertrand  J. 
Snell  of  New  York,  confined  his  com¬ 
ment  to  an  observation  that  such  a 
meeting  “could  do  no  harm,  and  might 
do  some  good.” 

Republican  leaders  in  the  Senate 
are  frankly  suspicious  that  Hoover  is 
laying  the  ground  work  to  obtain  the 
Republican  nomination  for  the  presi¬ 
dency  in  1940.  They  are  not  in  the 
mood  to  lend  strength  to  his  drive. 
Party  chieftains  outside  Congress  ex¬ 
press  a  feeling  that  if  such  a  meeting 
is  to  be  arranged,  former  Governor 
Landon  should  have  the  honor  of  its 
sponsorship. 

G.  O.  P.  Fandt  Not  Avoiloblo 

In  Landon-controlled  Republican 
national  committee  headquarters  here, 
stress  is  placed  on  the  statement  that 
this  is  not  a  “committee  matter”  but 
has  its  genesis  in  private  and  imoffi- 
cial  sources.  Unless,  it  is  explained, 
a  demand  for  a  national  gathering 
comes  from  the  party  leader^p  as  a 
whole,  factionally  and  sectionally,  and 
“includes  the  Republican  United 
States  senators — all  of  them,”  it  can¬ 
not  win  the  official  indorsement  of 
the  committee,  although  it  might  readi¬ 
ly  have  their  private  sympathies. 

The  implications  of  that  assertion 
are  important  from  several  viewpoints, 
but  most  important  from  the  finan¬ 
cial  angle.  It  means  that  the  cam¬ 
paign  funds  of  the  Republican  party 
will  not  be  available  to  the  Hoover 
program.  Whether  such  a  conven¬ 
tion,  if  called,  could  successfully  con¬ 
duct  a  fimd-raising  campaign  of  pro¬ 
portions  large  enough  to  carry  out  the 
former  President’s  idea  of  a  national 
•campaign  using  newspapers,  radio  and 
magazines  to  undermine  the  New 
Deal,  is  questionable.  For  more  than 
five  years,  the  Republican  party  has 
been  without  federal  patronage,  and 


House-to-house  checks  in  10 
good  suburbs  of  New  York 
show  that  The  Sun  reaches 
more  families  owning 

Automobiles 

than  any  other  week-day 
newspaper,  either  morning 
or  evening. 

NEW  YORK 
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the  principal  source  of  funds  has  been 
effectively  dried  up  as  a  result. 

Unwillingness  of  Republican  Sena¬ 
tors  and  Congressmen  alike  to  voice 
their  reactions,  even  in  the  mild 
language  used  by  Minority  Leader 
Snell  indicates  an  agreed  opposition 
to  the  former  President’s’  proposal. 
Buzzing  conversation  in  Republican 
cloakrooms  on  both  sides  of  the  Capi¬ 
tol  shows  the  subject  has  been  round¬ 
ly  discussed,  and  the  silence  which 
greets  inquiring  reporters  supports 
the  belief  here  that  an  ulterior  mo¬ 
tive,  associated  with  Hoover’s  poli¬ 
tical  future,  is  suspected. 

Three  Have  Sepporf 

Senator  Arthur  H.  Vandenberg  of 
Michigan,  former  President  Hoover, 
and  former  Governor  Landon,  all  have 
support  among  Washington  leaders  as 
possible  1940  candidates.  Their 
strength  probably  measures  up  to  the 
order  in  which  their  names  are  listed 
above.  If  a  convention  call  must  in¬ 
clude  all  of  the  Senators,  as  stated 
by  committee  headquarters,  before  it 
can  bear  the  party’s  official  stamp,  it 
is  a  virtual  certainty  that  none  will 
be  held  unless,  and  imtil.  Hoover  re¬ 
tires  to  the  bacfcgroimd. 


HITLER  LINK  BASIS 
FOR  $50,000  SUIT 

A  suit  for  $50,000  damages,  alleging 
libel,  was  filed  in  Manhattan  Supreme 
Court  this  week  by  Otto  Kafka,  an 
importer  and  exporter  of  steel,  against 
the  Associated  Press. 

The  complaint  charges  that  on  last 
March  9  the  defen^nt  Associated 
Press  caused  a  news  item  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Los  Angeles  Evening 
Herald  &  Express  as  a  dispatch  from 
Sacramento  which  referred  to  the 
plaintiff  as  a  buyer  for  Adolf  Hitler. 

The  complaint  alleged  that  the  story 
“insinuated  that  plaintiff  is  closely 
linked  to  Adolf  Hitler  and  his  activi¬ 
ties  in  the  persecution  of  Jews  and  of 
people  of  Jewish  descent.” 

The  news  item  related  in  the  main  to 
the  application  by  New  York  state  au¬ 
thorities  for  the  extradition  of  Free¬ 
man  Bernstein  on  a  charge  of  grand 
larceny  through  fraud  in  the  sale  of 
metal  to  a  German  buyer. 

Counsel  for  the  AP  filed  denials  to 
the  allegations  declared  that  the  news 
item  was  a  fair  and  true  report. 

Kafka  is  also  suing  the  United  Press 
Associations  and  the  New  York 
World-Telegram  in  another  action. 


COLOR  PHOTO  CLUB 

Sunday  lifirror  Forms  Grom 
for  Notional  Coverage 

The  New  York  Sunday  Mirror  Au- 
8  announced  the  formation  of  a  na 
tion-wide  news  color-photo  dub  am 
within  four  days  more  than  500  at, 
plications  were  received. 

The  idea  for  the  club  came  fr,, 
Kenneth  McCaleb,  editor  of  the  rnas 
azine  section,  who  reported  that  thi 
Sunday  Mirror  featured  the  first  sue 
cessful  newspaper  reproduction  o 
natural  color  photographs  more  thai 
five  years  ago.  Announcement  wa, 
made  in  a  double-truck  spread  illus. 
trated  by  five  color  photographs. 

The  club,  it  was  stated,  is  sponsor 
ing  no  contest.  Pictures  will  be  re 
ceived  and  if  printed  will  be  paid  fo: 
at  the  usual  rates  of  $10  and  upward 
All  pictures  will  be  judged  on  nev 
value  as  well  as  on  composition. 

McCaleb  related  that  it  was  th 
purpose  of  the  club  to  establish  na 
tional  color  photographic  coverage  f 
the  Svmday  Mirror. 

Dufaycolor,  Inc.,  announced  a  mer 
chandising  tie-up  in  connection  wi-: 
the  club  and  carried  a  500-line  ae 
vertisement  with  the  announcenier 


MEMO  To  Spacebuyers 

Preparing  Fall  and  Winter  Schedules.., 


SUMMER  prosperity  in  Florida  is  now  climb¬ 
ing  upward  to  higher  levels  as  early  fall  crops 
begin  to  bring  in  their  golden  harvest.  And  just 
beyond  lies  the  tourist  season,  which  observers  pre¬ 
dict  will  be  the  best  Florida  has  ever  known. 


Fall  and  winter  schedules  in  selected  Florida 
markets  will  produce  profitable  results.  Selection 
of  the  markets  and  the  media  to  cover  them  is  easy 
.  .  .  simply  rely  on  these  ace  Florida  dailies. 

Each  dominates  its  trading  territory.  And 
their  combined  trading  territories  account  for 
47.2%*  of  all  retail  sales  made  in  Florida. 

Their  combined  circulation  is  39.7%*  of  all 
daily  newspaper  circulation  in  Florida;  their  com¬ 
bined  Sunday  circulation  56.1%*  of  the  state’s 


FhSFivDA  TIMES-UNION _ MIAMI  HERALD 

TAMPA  TRIBUNE.... ST.  PETERSBURG  TIMES 
ST.  PETERSBURG  INDEPENDENT  '  , 
LAKELAND  LEDGER  and  STAR  TELEGRAM 


total. 

Yet  their  joint  daily  rate  is  only  25 %*  of  the 
joint  line  rate  of  all  Florida  dailies;  their  joint 
Sunday  rate  only  39.8%*  of  the  joint  Sunday  rate  of 
all  Sunday  newspapers  in  Florida. 

To  do  an  effective  job  in  Florida,  include  these 
newspapers  on  your  list.  They  cover  the  most 
productive  markets  at  minimum  cost. 

•  IVrrentGceN  ralrulated  on  current  space  raUi 
and  9/30/lt6  .\BC  statements. 


The  Youngstown  district  is  served  exclusively  by  the 


l|onnig:!9tit)un  Vinbkator 


YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 


KELLY-SMITH  CO.,  National  Advertising  Representatives 


Steel  mill  operations  in  the  Y oungstown  dis¬ 
trict  are  at  the  highest  summer  peak  in  history. 
Factories  are  enlarging  and  new  ones  are  mov¬ 
ing  in.  Merchants  estimate  that  the  volume  of 
retail  trade  this  fall  will  exceed  that  of  1936  by 
20  per  cent. 


National  advertisers  will  find  this  field,  with 
its  high  per  capita  income,  one  of  the  richest  in 
the  United  States. 


New  Home  into  which  The  Youngstown  Vindicator  moved  July  24>25 

(Described  in  the  Equipment  Review  section  of  this  issue  of  Editor  and  Publisher) 


THE  NEW  WIREPHOT 


B 


Wirephoto  revolutionized  picture  news  coverage. 

Now  AP  Wirephoto  engineers  have  produced  a  simplified, 
radically  improved  receiving  set. 

A  cabinet,  3V2  feet  high,  3  feet  wide,  and  2  feet  deep, 
houses  a  miracle  mechanism  that 


— operates  on  any  electric  current  or  telephone 


circuit 


— delivers  a  picture  superior  in  tone  to  that  of 
the  present  stationary  set 

—  produces  an  excellent  picture  as  large  as  a 
double  truck,  if  necessary 

—  is  precisely  synchronized  with  all  other  Wire¬ 
photo  machines,  insuring  uniform  reception 
at  all  times. 


The  first  of  these  machines  is  now  ready  for  operation,  and 
subsequently  will  be  joined  by  many  more.  Side  by  side 
with  teletypes,  these  receiving  sets  will  be  recording  the 
pictorial  history  of  the  world,  hour  by  hour. 


THE  ASSOCIATED  PRE 


E  D  I 

SEX  AND  NEWS 

ANOTHER  SEX  PERVERT  arrested  in  New  York 

for  murder  of  a  child  is  said  by  police  to  have 
confessed  his  crime  and  to  have  declared  that  he 
was  moved  to  the  atrocity  by  reading  of  a  similar 
recent  crime  for  which  a  man  is  now  awaiting 
execution. 

The  fact  is  that  this  man  has  a  long  history  of 
sex  perversion.  He  was  arrested  for  a  similar 
crime,  without  the  murder  ending,  a  score  of  years 
ago.  His  long  sentence  was  commuted,  and  even¬ 
tually  he  was  paroled,  long  before  the  term  de¬ 
cided  by  the  judge  who  sent  him  away.  He  was 
arrested  again,  on  another  sex  charge,  jailed  for 
a  brief  period  for  parole  violation,  and  then  turned 
loose  on  the  community,  without  the  slightest 
precaution  against  recurrence  of  his  insanity. 

Probably  the  latest  crime  was  inevitable  under 
that  procedure.  Possibly  also  it  was  abetted  by 
the  stimulation  of  abnormal  instincts  through 
news  reports  of  other  sex  murders.  The  latter 
we  doubt,  no  matter  what  the  psychiatric  experts 
hold.  We  have  had  sex  perversion  for  a  good 
many  centuries  before  society  achieved  news 
communication.  We  will  always  have  a  certain 
number  of  human  beings  in  every  million  who 
will  seek  to  slake  their  lust  by  assault  and  murder, 
no  matter  what  newspapers  print  or  do  not  print. 
These  afflicted  people  may  be  moved  to  violence 
today  by  a  news  article,  tomorrow  a  piece  of  pink 
ribbon  or  a  trim  ankle,  or  a  bathing  beauty  ad¬ 
vertisement  may  have  the  same  effect. 

The  plusses  far  outweigh  the  minuses  on 
whether  such  news  ought  to  be  printed.  It  must 
be  printed,  if  public  opinion  is  to  aroused  to  deal 
with  this  social  menace.  Cures  can  probably  be 
effected  in  many  cases;  in  others  segregation  sup¬ 
plies  a  procedure  safer  for  society  than  the  present 
scheme  of  arrest,  conviction,  and  release  without 
restraint.  If  printing  the  news  means  fanning 
the  fire  in  some  cases,  it  also  furnishes  the  only 
method  by  which  the  fires  can  be  controlled  and 
restrained.  Newspapers  which  carry  out  their 
duty  don't  merit  the  condemnation  of  a  society 
which  fails  in  a  larger  sphere. 

PICTURES  IN  COURT 

PICTURES  CAN  BE  TAKEN  in  court  rooms  dur¬ 
ing  trials  of  wide  public  interest,  we  are  told 
by  Federal  Judge  Eldgar  S.  Vaught,  of  Oklahoma 
City.  He  permitted  photos  of  several  trials  that 
commanded  nationwide  attention,  and  set  a  pre¬ 
cedent  in  permitting  motion  pictures  of  the  sen¬ 
tencing  of  some  notorious  kidnappers  to  life  im¬ 
prisonment.  Judge  Vaught  felt  no  loss  of  dig¬ 
nity;  he  did  feel  a  sense  of  public  duty  to  get 
the  consequences  of  crime  sharply  before  as  wide 
as  possible  an  audience. 

We  agree  100  per  cent.  Pictures  can  be  made 
of  court  room  scenes  without  the  slightest  im¬ 
pairment  of  justice,  so  long  as  the  man  on  the 
bench  knows  he  is  in  command  of  the  situation 
and  is  not  hesitant  to  exercise  his  authority.  By 
universal  custom,  the  judge  is  in  absolute  control 
of  all  that  happens  in  his  presence;  many  have 
even  asserted  the  right  to  punish  acts  committed 
outside  of  the  court  house. 

They  can  recognize  that  the  press  cmd  asso¬ 
ciated  activities  have  a  rightful,  if  not  a  legal, 
place  as  representatives  of  the  public  in  criminal 
trials,  and  they  can  grant  that  right  gracefully, 
regulate  its  exercise,  and  prohibit  and  punish  any 
infringement. 

Or  they  can  be  weak  and  let  the  press  make 
its  own  rules — the  natural  outcome  of  which  is 
competitive  hippodroming  of  the  judicial  scene. 
Utey  can  be  arbitrary  and  forbid  all  access  to 
journalists,  thereby  producing  resentment  <md 
secret  scheming  to  outwit  an  unjust  regulation. 
If  the  judicial  ermine  is  wrapped  around  a  Man 
(capital  M)  who  knows  his  own  rights  and  knows 
and  respects  those  of  the  public,  there  can  be  no 
possibility  of  newspaper  abuse  hamstringing 
justice.  It  is  only  when  commercial  competition 
is  permitted  to  dominate,  without  guidance  from 
authorities  clothed  with  the  administration  of 
justice,  that  we  get  disgraceful  scenes  like  those 
in  New  Jersey  two  years  ago.  ITiey  are  not 
typical  and  need  not  become  so. 


Through  faith  we  ullder^tand  that  the  worlds 
were  framed  by  the  word  of  God,  so  that 
things  which  are  seen  were  not  made  of 
things  which  do  appear. — Hebrews.  11;  3. 


MACY'S  STEPS  OUT 

A  NATURAL  REACTION  against  the  price-fixing 

legislation  now  being  pushed  by  the  witch  doc¬ 
tors  and  purely  selfish  commercial  interests  is  the 
decision  of  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  New  York  retail 
giant,  to  sell  its  privately  branded  goods  through 
retailers  beyond  its  own  trading  zone.  With 
Macy  as  the  center  of  resistance  for  many  years 
to  all  price-fixing  laws  and  arrangements,  it  is 
also  natural  that  its  goods  are  to  be  sold  without 
restriction  on  their  price  to  the  consumer.  It  is 
an  experiment,  and  it  is  said  that  Macy  will  not 
put  pressure  behind  the  sale  of  its  goods  in  other 
cities,  but  it  is  over-optimistic  to  assume  that  the 
step  carries  no  menace  to  nationally-advertised 
fixed-price  merchandise. 

The  current  price-fixing  fad  is  a  concomitant 
of  the  notion  that  wages  and  hours  of  labor  can 
be  regulated  by  law.  Taken  in  mass,  the  prescrip¬ 
tion  seems  to  run  counter  to  every  accepted  pre¬ 
cept  of  economics.  The  natural  trend  for  all 
price-fixing  experiments  is  upward.  Higher  wages 
and  shorter  hours  necessarily  mean  higher  unit 
costs  per  manufactured  article,  and  they  probably 
mean  decreased  production.  Higher  retail  prices 
check  the  flow  by  limiting  the  group  to  which  an 
article  can  appeal.  How  higher  wages  and  shorter 
hours  can  be  assured  in  the  face  of  declining 
production  and  sales  is  a  problem  as  yet  un¬ 
solved  by  the  wizards. 

We  don’t  like  this  legislative  tinkering  with  the 
vitals  of  the  capitalistic  machine.  We  believe  that 
this  nation  is  committed  to  economic  capitalism, 
linked  with  political  democracy,  and  we  have 
some  conviction  that  neither  can  live  without  the 
other.  We  see  no  need  for  destroying  a  capital¬ 
ism  that  has  made  tliis  nation  first  on  the  earth 
in  production,  merely  to  correct  growths  and 
defects  that  are  not  an  inherent  part  of  the 
system.  And  to  our  mind,  the  idea  that  wages 
and  prices  can  be  regulated  regardless  of  inter¬ 
national  and  inter-industrial  competition  is  aimed 
straight  at  the  destruction  of  capitalism  and  its 
replacement  by  an  economic  olio  incomprehensible 
to  its  strongest  enthusiasts.  It  is  a  program  the 
immediate  benefits  of  which  will  be  limited  to  a 
few  powerful  units,  and  the  long  range  effects  of 
which  will  be  stalemate  and  sterility  for  a  civil¬ 
ization  which  now  has  boundless  prospects. 

GLITTERING  SUCCESS 

HAPPY  IS  THE  NEWSPAPER  whose  impres¬ 
sively  staged  promotions  participated  in  by 
the  public  click  100  per  cent. 

This  week  saw  the  phenomenon  of  a  200  per 
cent  success  in  the  case  of  New  York  World- 
Telegram  and  its  annual  Hole-in-One  Tourna¬ 
ment. 

In  five  years  and  10,630  shots  only  one  ace  was 
scored,  yet  this  week  within  24  hours  and  662 
shots  two  aces  were  dropped.  The  daily  was 
elated,  all  metropolitan  golfers  talked. 

But  even  without  such  glittering  success  the 
contest,  like  all  other  activities  of  this  type  by 
newspapers,  is  the  best  sort  of  promotion  which 
impresses  a  paper  upon  its  community. 

BITTER  REVERSAL 

ADVERTISING — A  copywriter  is  a  lost  literary 
soul  writhing  in  torment  because  magazines  have 
to  be  paid  to  print  his  stuff. 

—  Howard  Blake,  in  "Coronet.” 


I  A  L 

SOUND  PROMOTION 

LONG  RANGE  PROMOTION  in  the  newspaper 
field  goes  back  to  the  Boston  News-Utter 
and  some  of  today's  best  ideas  have  Ijeen  proven 
many  times  in  the  past  two  centuru's. 

Today’s  promotion  is  receiving  in  many  offices 
the  undivided  attention  of  men  who  do  nothinf 
else.  They  have  backgrounds  covering  a  wide 
range  of  publishing  and  advertising  experience 
Their  strongest  asset  is  a  mind  fertile  in  ideas 
which  can  be  adapted  to  their  newspaper’s  peculiar 
place  in  its  community,  and  of  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  moderns,  we  have  hoard  it  said 
“He  has  one  good  idea  every  year  or  so,  and  we 
let  him  alone  in  between.  But  when  he  does  get 
an  idea,  it’s  worth  waiting  for.’’ 

Much  newspaper  promotion  is  necessarily 
ephemeral.  It  is  designed  to  support  a  drive  for 
more  circulation,  to  bring  a  new  group  of  ad¬ 
vertisers  into  the  ranks  of  regulars,  or  to  advance 
a  cause  in  which  the  publisher  is  currently  inter¬ 
ested.  A  relatively  small  proportion  represents 
conscious  planning  long  in  advance,  both  of  tht 
enterprise  to  be  promoted  and  the  manner  of  ifc 
exploitation.  Too  many  promotion  men  are  ex¬ 
pected  by  their  bosses  to  respond  as  to  a  fire 
alarm — batting  out  an  advertisement  or  a  series 
within  minutes  after  the  order  is  given.  A  pro¬ 
motion  man  working  under  such  conditions  car 
do  justice  neither  to  his  own  ability  nor  to  his 
employer. 

Sound  promotion  today  is  the  kind  that  in¬ 
volves  every  department  of  the  paper,  and  makes 
every  department  head  contribute  from  his  wis¬ 
dom  and  experience  to  the  paper’s  futme  develop¬ 
ment.  “Quickies”  are  inevitable  in  the  nature  of 
the  business,  but  they  should  not  dominate  the 
promotion  man’s  time.  He  should  be  free  to  con¬ 
ceive  of  ideas  which  will  build  the  paper  ever 
more  solidly  into  its  community,  to  bring  thetr 
into  council,  and  to  execute  them  as  approved  or 
modified.  He  should  be  of  sufficient  mental  cali¬ 
ber  to  sit  with  the  editor  in  conferences  deter¬ 
mining  policy,  and  he  should  be  able  to  say  his 
piece  in  such  meetings.  He  should  be  allowed  tc 
gather  information  on  the  intelligent  promotior 
done  by  other  newspapers.  He  should  have  simi¬ 
larly  intimate  relations  with  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment,  and  a  staff  adequate  to  produce  sales 
material  for  both  local  and  national  selling  forces. 

Few  promotion  men  have  achieved  this  range 
of  activity,  but  those  who  have  approached  it  are 
well  worth  whatever  their  departments  cost. 

WHOA! 

WE  HAVE  GONE  ALONG  uncomplainingly 
while  a  certain  New  York  morning  news¬ 
paper  which  shall  be  nameless  except  that  it  is 
known  far  and  wide  as  the  N  -  -  s  has  clipped, 
chopped,  compressed,  condensed  and  congealed 
well-known  and  highly  respected  words  of  the 
EInglish  language,  such  as  “nite”  for  night,  “foto” 
for  photograph,  “fite”  for  fight  and  numerous 
others.  There  is  much  to  be  said  for  simplified 
spelling,  although  the  movement  has  not  gained 
much  ground  in  this  country. 

But  we  feel  called  upon  to  protest  when  we 
read  “alright”  in  a  caption. 

“Use  of  alright  is  the  autograph  of  ignorance” 
we  were  told  in  school,  and  condensation  or  no 
condensation,  why  break  down  the  spelling  of  a 
nation  to  save  an  1  and  a  space  band? 

Let’s  slow  down  to  90. 

TOWARD  EVIL  DOERS 

...  If  the  wrong-doing  of  men  fill  thee  with 
indignation  and  irresistible  pain,  so  that  thou 
desire  even  to  take  vengeance  on  the  wrong¬ 
doers,  then  above  all  things  resist  that  feeling. 
Go  at  once  and  seek  suffering  for  thyself,  as 
though  thou  thyself  wert  guilty  of  the  wrong¬ 
doing.  Accept  that  suffering,  and  endure  it  to 
the  end,  and  so  shall  thine  heart  be  comforted, 
and  thou  wilt  understand  how  thou  thyself  art 
also  guilty:  for  unto  those  evil-doers  thou  might- 
est  have  let  shine  thy  light,  even  like  the  one 
sinless  man;  and  thou  didst  not. 

— Dostoevsky,  in  "The  Brothers  Karamazov.” 
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PERSONAL 

mention 


W.  E.  PAGE,  president  of  the  R.  W. 

Page  Corporation,  publishers  of  the 
Columbus  (Ga.)  Ledger,  the  Colum¬ 
bus  Enquirer- 
Sun,  Bradenton 
(Fla.)  Herald, 

Wilmington  (N. 

C.)  News  and 
Star,  and  until 
recently  United 
States  collector 
of  internal  rev¬ 
enue  for  Georgia, 
underwent  a  n 
operation  for 
acute  appendici¬ 
tis  at  City  Hos¬ 
pital  this  week. 

Physicians  re¬ 
ported  afterward  the  operation  was 
successful  and  that  Mr.  Page  was  rest¬ 
ing  well. 

George  Fort  Milton,  editor  and  pres¬ 
ident,  Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  News,  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Retail  Credit  Men’s  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  that  city  August  6. 

Franklin  D.  Schurz,  vice-president 
of  the  South  Bend  (Ind.) Tribune,  and 
family,  who  spent  a  month  in  New 
Hamp^ire,  have  returned. 

Charles  Joseph,  assistant  publisher 
of  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Sun-Tele¬ 
graph,  has  returned  from  a  European 
trip. 

Martin  Andersen,  publisher  of  the 
Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel  and  Reporter- 
Star,  experienced  the  thrill  of  roll¬ 
ing  half  a  mile  down  a  North  Caro¬ 
lina  mountain-side  between  Highlands 
and  Brevard  with  no  braking  power 
on  his  car,  and  has  lived  to  tell 
about  it.  When  the  car  left  the  road 
it  hung  in  a  v-shaped  ditch,  after 
faUing  25  feet.  Andersen  escaped 
unhurt,  with  the  exception  of  a 
gash  under  his  left  eye,  and  bruises 
about  the  body.  The  car  was 
wrecked.  After  a  week  in  a  hospital 
due  to  nervous  reaction,  he  rejected 
an  automobile  ride  home  which  a 
friend  had  offered  and  boarded  a  train. 
That  night,  the  friend’s  car  collided 
with  a  truck,  killing  his  chauffeur  and 
breaking  his  own  jaw. 

C.  M.  Harger,  editor  of  the  Abilene 
(Kan.)  Daily  Reflector,  has  been 
elected  chairman  of  the  Kamsas  State 
Board  of  Regents  for  the  seventh  time. 
He  has  been  a  member  of  the  board 
thirteen  years. 

Professor  Bristow  Adams,  editor  of 
publications  at  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture,  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity,  sailed  August  11  on  a  globe- 
circling  trip.  He  will  travel  by  tramp 
steamers,  freighters,  and  cargo  boats 
and  will  return  to  Ithaca  in  mid-Feb¬ 
ruary,  1938,  using  a  six-month  leave 
to  study  agricultriral  extension  meth¬ 
ods  in  the  most  progressive  countries 
of  South  America,  South  Africa,  Aus¬ 
tralia,  and  Australasia. 

James  L.  McLaren,  of  Rushville,  Ill., 
has  announced  his  purchase  of  the 
Jersey  County  News,  a  weekly,  from 
Charles  B.  Pinkerton  and  Walter  B. 
Tietsort.  McLaren  is  a  graduate  of 
the  Medill  School  of  Journalism  at 
Northwestern  University,  and  has  had 
considerable  newspaper  experience  on 
the  Rushville  Times,  owned  by  the 
elder  McLaren. 

Holt  McPherson,  editor.  High  Point 
(N.  C.)  Enterprise,  has  been  appointed 
by  Gov.  Clyde  R.  Hoey  as  an  outside 
observer  to  investigate  conditions  at 
A.  &  T.  College  for  Negroes  at  Greens¬ 
boro,  described  as  intolerable  by  one 
faction  of  the  faculty  and  denied  by 
the  other. 


Chester  K.  Shore,  editor  and  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Augusta  (Kan.)  Daily  Ga¬ 
zette,  has  been  appointed  editor  of  the 
Kansas  Stockman,  official  publication 
of  the  Kansas  State  Livestock  Asso¬ 
ciation,  according  to  Will  G.  West,  sec¬ 
retary.  He  will  continue  his  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Gazette. 

Henry  W.  Shoemaker,  president  ol 
the  Altoona  (Pa.)  Tribune  was  re¬ 
elected  president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Folklore  Soci¬ 
ety  at  the  aimual 
meeting  at  Lew- 
isburg.  Pa.  Her¬ 
man  L.  Collins 
of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer 
was  elected  a 
vice-president. 

James  F  . 

Crook,  editor, 

Spartanburg  (S. 

C.)  Herald,  and 
Pierre  H.  Fike, 
editor,  Spartan¬ 
burg  Journal, 
were  speakers  with  Congressman  G. 
Heyward  Mahon  at  the  annual  Ruri- 
tan  agricultural  meeting  and  picnic 
held  recently  at  Rainbow  Lake,  near 
Spartanburg. 

W.  T.  Nicholson,  editor  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  Daily  Mail,  arrived  in  Quebec 
over  the  week-end  on  a  seven-day 
visit  to  Canada.  He  is  visiting  Mon- 
tieal,  Ottawa,  Toronto,  and  Niagara 
Falls,  and  sails  from  Quebec  again  at 
the  end  of  the  present  week. 

In  the  Business  Office 

MISS  CATHERINE  TRESSLAR,  of 

the  Toledo  Blade  circulation  depart¬ 
ment,  last  week  was  awarded  the  $700 
scholarship  prize 
in  the  fa^ion 
careers  contest 
sponsored  by 
Lasalle  and 
Koch’s  store, 

Toledo.  Miss 
T  r  e  s  s  1  a  r  will 
take  up  her 
studies  in  Tobe 
and  Julia  Co¬ 
burn’s  School  for 
Fashion  Careers, 

New  York,  in 
September.  A 
position  in  La¬ 
salle  &  Koch’s  awaits  her  on  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  course.  Miss  Tresslar 
was  one  of  six  finalists  whose  entries 
were  sent  to  New  York  for  final 
judging. 

C.  J.  Dahl,  for  seven  years  circula- 


Catherlne  Tresslar 


FOLKS  WORTH 
KNOWING 


WHEN  RUSSELL  I.  'ITIACKREY 

leaves  the  Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  bu¬ 
reau  of  the  Associated  Press  Aug.  14, . 
to  become  assist¬ 
ant  professor  in 
the  department 
of  journalism  at 
the  University 
of  Minnesota,  he 
will  take  to  the 
classroom  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  practical 
knowledge 
gained  through 
years  in  the 
n  e  w  s  p  a  per 
game. 

Thackrey’s  r.  jhacltrey  , 
work  was  note¬ 
worthy  on  all  of  the  half-dozen  Mid-  I 
west  newspapers  by  which  he  has  I 
been  employed,  but  perhaps  the  most  | 
difficult  task  was  at  the  post  he  is  j 
leaving.  I 

He  was  assigned  to  Jefferson  City  ] 
during  the  middle  of  Missouri’s  rec-  j 
ord-breaking  session  of  the  legisla- 1 
ture.  Without  a  letup,  he  took  up! 
where  his  predecessor  left  off  and  i 
covered  the  senate  with  the  best  ofl 
the  large  corps  of  metropolitan  writ- ; 
ers  assigned  to  the  general  assembly. 

He  has  had  previous  experience  as 
a  journalism  instructor.  For  seven  ] 
years  he  taught  at  Kansas  State  Col¬ 
lege  in  Manhattan.  His  newspaper 
jobs  included  the  Kansas  City  Kan-  • 
san,  the  Manhattan  (Kan.)  Chron¬ 
icle,  the  Memphis  Press- Scimitar,  the; 
Wichita  Eagle  and  the  Omaha  World- 
Herald. 

He  has  been  with  the  Associated  i 
Press  two  years,  serving  as  day  and| 
night  local  editor  and  Kansas  wirej 
editor  in  the  Kansas  City  division.; 
He  also  took  time  out  to  try  his  fling  i 
at  the  weekly  game,  operating  the 
Dc^.ocrat  at  Lee’s  Summit,  Mo.  Dis¬ 
posing  of  his  interest  he  rejoined  the 
Associated  Press  and  was  given  the ; 
Jefferson  City  assignment. 


tion  manager,  is  newly-appointed  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Chico  (Cal.) 
Enterprise.  Mr.  Dahl  formerly  was 
with  the  Minneapolis  Journal  and  the 
Sacreimento  Bee. 

Merwin  C.  Morrison,  of  the  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Evening  News  promotion  de¬ 
partment,  is  on  an  aerial  tour  of 
Central  and  South  America,  during 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


Dixie  Dugan 

The  ideal  strip  and  page — because  it  is  welcome  in 
every  home. 

DIXIE  DUGAN  rates  top  or  near  top  in  every  well-con¬ 
ducted  survey.  Every  mother  soys.  “Now,  ii  all  strips 
were  like  that.  I'd  encotirage  my  children  to  read  them." 

Not  sissy — ^not  namby-pamby.  Plenty  of  love  interest. 
But  wholesome,  well  handled,  carefully  thought  out. 

This  strip,  created  by  J.  P.  McEvoy.  wins  the  eye  by  the 
artistic  drawing  of  John  Striebel. 


McIVau^i;  Syndicate,  Inc. 

Greenwich.  Conn. 


‘‘will 

knock  out 
circulation 
troubles’* 


Abbie 

an‘ 

Slats 


“Ever  since  the  spring  of  1934, 
when  we  pioneered  ‘Li’l  Abner’  ” 
— writes  Allen  M.  Woodall, 
general  manager  of  the  Colum¬ 
bus  News-Record — “we’ve  been  of 
the  opinion  that  no  other  strip 
would  get  within  a  country  mile 
of  it. 

“This  morning,  after  going  care¬ 
fully  through  the  advance  releases 
of  ABBIE  AN’  SLATS  we  feel 
inclined  to  advise  A1  Capp  to 
move  over  to  allow  the  newcom¬ 
ers  room. 

“We'll  lay  a  little  wager  that 
ABBIE  AN’  SLATS  will  score  a 
knockout  with  the  circulation 
troubles  of  many  a  publisher. 

"Thanks  for  giving  us  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  get  in  on  Volume  One, 
Number  One  of  this  fine  feature.” 

For  samples  of  this  new  knockout 
daily  strip  by  Raeburn  Van 
j  Buren,  please  write  to 

itiSU 

FEATURE 

SYNDICATE 

I  220  EAST  42nd  STREET 

I  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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PERSONALS 

continued  from  page  23 


tising  booklet  for  the  Spartanburg 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 


O.  E.  Crumpacker  is  newly-ap¬ 
pointed  national  advertising  manager 
of  the  Humboldt  Times  of  Eureka,  Cal. 
Mr.  Cnimpacker  was  for  14  years  a 


which  he  will  visit  Bolivia  and  Ar-  . . . 

gentina,  among  several  other  coun-  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Lewiston 
tries.  (Ida.)  Tribune,  and  more  recently 

J.  Boyce  Smith  has  purchased  the  ^vas  with  the  San  Francisco  Call- 
San  Carlos  (Cal.)  Enquirer  from  H.  Bulletin. 

B.  Cook,  Jr.  Mr.  Smith  fom^rly  was  Charles  A.  Nicholson,  business  man- 
with  the  Kingsburg  (Cal.)  Recorder.  Oklahoma  News,  Okla- 

Glen  C.  Liston,  formerly  connected  homa  City,  is  spending  his  vacation 
with  both  the  classified  and  display  in  Colorado.  Mrs.  Cleo  Crosby,  Nich- 
advertising  staffs,  and  business  man-  olson’s  secretary.  Is  spending  two 
ager  of  the  Rochelle  (Ill.)  Leader,  of  weeks  in  Minnesota. 

the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune,  tt  r-  i  *  j  *1. 

“  ,  ,  ___.  •  H.  C.  Cassels,  connected  with  the 

tl^  News- Advertiser  from  business  office  of  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.) 
P.  B.  Brown.  He  wUl  take  charge  of  Observer  for  many  yeare,  has  resigned 
the  News-Advertiser’s  local  and  na-  ^^^er  a  whoksale  food  brokerage 
tional  advertising. 

Charles  E.  Godfrey,  advertising  Joseph  P.  Daughtrey,  assistant  to 
manager,  Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Herald-  the  circulation  manager  of  the  Nor- 
Joumal,  is  chairman  of  a  business  folk  (Va.)  Virginian-Pilot  has  re¬ 
men’s  committee  which  has  com-  turned  to  his  desk  after  having  at- 
pleted  work  on  an  attractive  adver-  tended  the  national  convention  of  the 

Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Including 

The  Journalist,  merged  1907;  N ewspaperdom, 
merg^  192S;  The  Fourth  Estate,  merged  1927. 
TMa  PaUntad,  Regiitarad  Contanta  CoprnthUd  1837 
THE  EDirok  k  PDBLI8HKR  COlJPANY,  INC. 
JuMi  Wri^  Brows,  Praadent  and  Editor. 
Jame^riAt  Brown,  Jr.,  Saoratary 
CbatiaB.  GroonMa,  Treaaunr 
Arthur  T.  Robb,  Direotor 

Cbas.  T.  Stuart,  Diraetor  _ 

OManlOSoir 


United  States  at  Denver,  Colorado. 


Saaanteenth  Floor  Old  TiiMB  Building 
atiiwl  Streat  and  Braadw,  Naw  York  Qtr.  N.  Y. 

BRysnt  SW  2064,  2066  and  SOM 
~  Tha  QWt  Publkhw’  and  AdaartlwM’  Journal 
in  Amariaa 

_ Emy  Sahirdm  Sisiet  tUs _ 

Arthur  T.  Robb,  ineetim  Uttar;  Wanan  L.  Bar^ 


Stuart  List,  advertising  director  of 
the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Sun-Telegraph, 
is  spending  his  vacation  at  Nantucket. 

F.  I.  Drexler,  California  newspaper 
broker,  and  Mrs.  Drexler  are  en 
route  to  Europe  via  the  Panama  Canal. 
Their  itinerary  includes  the  British 
Isles,  France,  Holland  and  Belgium. 

Melvin  J.  Warner,  of  the  Elizabeth 
City  (N.  C.)  Daily  Advance  advertis¬ 
ing  staff,  has  joined  the  advertising 
and  business  department  of  the 
Rocky  .Mount  (N.  C.)  Evening  Tele¬ 
gram. 


Mm^isn  Editor;  Robort  &  Mann,  Atodato  Editor; 
Wstur  E.  SehMtdor,  Norn  Editor;  Robat  U.  Brown, 
John  J.  Clougbor.  _ 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 


ioing  Manager;  Gaorwe  H.  Strste.  Circiilabiw  Manager, 
William  M.  Wilaon,  Manager  remeUt  Exchange  and 
Claeei/ied  Adeertmng. 


Waahingtoa.  D.  C.  CocT^xmdaM:  Oamtid  Pram  Aim. 
JammJ.  Bu 


Jaram  J.  Butlar  and  Gootge  H. 

National  Preet  Club  BUg.,  Phono  Metropolitan  1080. 
Chiiigo  CorrmModoit:  George  A.  Brandanburg,  021 
London  Guarantee  and  Accident  Building,  360  North 
Michigan  Ate.,  Telephone  Dearborn  6771. 


describe  his  re¬ 
cent  sojourn  in 
Europe,  in  the 
course  of  which 


PaeiSe  Coait  Repfentatiree:  Editorial;  Campbell  Wat* 
ean,  3133  Ber6v»ea,Berlcele7.  Cat.  Telephone: ‘nnm-  u-  renorted  the 
wall  5557;  Ken  Taylor.  1315  North  Hobart  Bool.,  Loe  I'  .  , 

6722.  AdtirtUing:  Corondtion  Of 
Fainr-kaU  Co.,  Ltd.,  San  Franoiioo,  235  Montgomery  George  VI  and 
SbST Telephone  OariWd  6740,  Loe  An^  1151  I 
Broaduan,  Telephone,  Proa)eot  3471;  Seattle,  1004 

Sicead  Atenue,  Tole^one  Seneca  4^. _ 

Leodoa  Offiec:  e/o  The  Caxton  Magaiine.  Grand  BuUd- 
Ing,  Trafalgar  Sq..  W.  C.  3.  Allan  Delafoni,  Manager: 

Park,  France  Office:  76  rue  dee  Petite  Champe.  Manager: 

Sydney  R.  Clark;  Correepondent:  G.  I  angriaan,  114 
Atmw  dee  Champo-Elgeeie.  Japu  Corr««)oi^t: 

H.n.  B.  Johaimen,  e/o  Oeaka  Mamichi,  Oeaka;  China 
Raprmentativa  Jamei  Sham  the  Centre  Newe  Ageooy, 

Hung  Wu  Road,  Nanking.  China. _ 

Hklilay  adrartking  rntae:  tnaMat,  75e  par  agate  tine 
or  eeriee  of  ineertione  ai  foBowa: _ 


the  marriage  of 
the  Duke  of 
Windsor  and 
Mrs.  Wallis 
Simpson. 

George  M. 
Moreland,  roving 
columnist,  Mem- 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


"Fancy  Meeting  You 
Here" 

Whipping  for  trout  !n  a  lake  in  Cali¬ 
fornia's  High  Siarrat,  John  S.  Pipar, 
financial  aditor,  Son  Francisco  Naws, 
congratulated  himself  that  his  vaca¬ 
tion  trip  had  enabled  him  to  escape 
newspapers  and  all  that  pertained 
thereto— at  least  for  a  brief  interlude. 
Save  for  another  fisherman  at  a  corner 
of  the  lake,  Pipar  was  certain  the  en¬ 
tire  area  was  deserted.  The  other 
fisherman  worked  slowly  toward  Piper 
and  finally  addressed  him. 

"Could  I  borrow  a  match — "  he  began, 
and  than  halted  in  amazement.  The 
second  fisherman  was  Donald  L.  Wiley, 
re-write  man  for  the  News,  on  vacation 
from  tha  same  ofRce  Mr.  Piper  thought 
he  had  left  so  far  away. 


Upon  his  return  from  an  extensive 
tour  of  18  Latin  American  nations 
Eldmund  A.  Chester,  correspondent  for 
the  Associated 


Press  in  Cuba, 
was  appointed 
executive  direc¬ 
tor  of  a  newly- 
established  Latin 
American  de- 
partmoit.  The 
new  division  will 
handle  all  in¬ 
coming  and  out¬ 
going  news  and 
newspaper  ar¬ 
rangements  for 
Central  and 
South  America, 

Cuba,  and  the  West  Indies 


Edmund  A.  Chester 


taking  a  taxicab  home  following  a 
newspaper  outing. 

Charles  Jacobson,  ex-city  editor  of 
Quebec  (Can.)  Chronicle-Telegraph, 
who  resigned  to  become  editor  of  the 
Quebec  News,  and  returned  to  the 
Chronicle-Telegraph  when  it  merged 
with  the  News,  is  now  on  the  staff 
of  the  Montreal  Star. 


Vincent  Hunter,  former  member  of 
the  Quebec  Chronicle-Telegraph  edi¬ 
torial  staff,  who  resigned  to  join  the 
Montreal  Gazette  some  time  ago,  is 
now  on  the  staff  of  the  Canadian 
Press. 


Clif  Stratton,  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent,  Topeka  (Kan.)  Daily  Capi¬ 
tal,  has  returned  to  Topeka.  His  son 
Clifton  Stratton,  Jr.,  is  employed  for 
the  summer  on  the  reportorial  staff  of 
the  Capital. 

George  S.  Clark,  Jr.,  of  the  sports 
department  of  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
Times,  has  joined  the  copy  desk  of  the 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Star.  He  was 
formerly  on  the  staff  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post. 


Charke  B.  GrooM,  General  Manager- Jmm  W^t  - 

Walter  m.  harrison,  managing 


Leslie  S.  Munn,  Somerville  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  New  Brunswick 
(N.  J.)  Daily  Home  News  since  1924, 
has  resigned  to  accept  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  public  relations  director  of 
the  Calco  Chemical  Company  of 
Somerville.  He  will  be  succeeded  on 
the  Home  News  by  Morrison  Meriam, 
formerly  of  the  Newport  News  (Va.) 
Times-Herald. 


editor,  Oklahoma  City  Daily  Okla¬ 
homan  and  Times,  spoke  Aug.  7  over 
station  WKY  to 


Walter  M.  Harrison 


Lines 

Agsts 

Tims 

6 

Times 

13 

Times 

26 

Times 

53 

Times 

673 

8350 

8325 

8300 

8190 

8168 

336 

140 

130 

110 

100 

95 

168 

75 

70 

65 

60 

55 

84 

50 

45 

40 

33 

30 

43 

30 

35 

30 

17 

16 

phis  Commercial  Appeal,  was  seri¬ 
ously  injured  Aug.  6  when  he  fell 
down  a  flight  of  stairs  at  the  Mis¬ 
souri  Pacific’s  station  at  Little  Rock, 
Ark.  Examination  disclosed  his  right 
arm  was  broken  at  the  wrist  and  his 
left  arm  was  badly  bruised.  He  was 
preparing  to  board  a  train  for  Mem- 


narii^toluoafairty-tva  Una  rate  maker  aetd  at  a  oust  _ ^  _ _ _ _ 

tripped  when  halfway  down 

SsqurtarMa  the  Stan'S.  He  roUed  some  15  feet. 

ClMttod  raUe:  75o  par  agaU  Una  oaa  time;  60e  par  agaU 


Um  four 

aaatad:  50c  par  agate  line  ana  time;  40e  par 
I  liaa  three  timea  (aouat  riz  words  to  the  line). 


Charles  Reilly,  sports  editor  of  the 
Norfolk  (Va.)  Ledger-Dispatch,  and 


liaa  three  tuaea  (eount  mx  woros  w  me  une;.  '  '  "  .  r-  > 

Suhaariptiae  latas:  By  mail  payable  in  advanoa  United  Harry  Postove,  his  assistant,  have 


_  1  payable 

atetee  Mend  roaamaiona,  84  par  year;  Canada,  $4.50;  been  been  heard  on  the  air  in  sports 


aub  rataa:  Tha  alub  taUa  are  appliaable  to  ^  au^ 

aariptioim  in  any  one  orpniiatina— whether  paM  for  by  _ 

tha  iiiiaiaeav  or  individuals.  Throe  subaariptieas  to 
MpanteaSiMai  for  one  year  each  or  one  subacription  mentator. 
for  thioa  yaaia,  810;  6vo  aubaariptions  to  dilfnaot  ad- 
dnmm  for  mm  yaar  a^  or  one  aubaoription  for  five  years, 

115;  met  sobsanptiona  one  yaar  aaoh  or  one  for  tan  years, 

835.  Mmabar  Aaaoriatad  Buauam  FSpeia 
Charter  Member  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Cirmlanani 


broadcasts  in  the  absence  of  Tom 
Hanes,  m.e.,  who  is  the  regular  com- 


8a  liostbi 

Net 

Paid 

Total  Dis¬ 
tribution 

Jens  la  1937 . 

1L483 

13,571 

1936 . 

10,778 

11401 

•• 

1935 . 

10435 

11433 

•• 

1984 . 

9459 

10403 

•• 

1913 . 

8,796 

10430 

•• 

1933 . 

9430 

10,987 

•• 

1961 . 

10,497 

11460 

1910 . 

10416 

13416 

• 

1999 . 

9478 

11.106 

•• 

1638 . 

8,983 

10433 

Harold  Mueller,  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Oklahoma  City  Daily 
Oklahoman  and  Times,  returned  this 
week  from  Washington  to  Oklahoma 
City  where  he  will  return  to  his  duties 
as  editorial  writer  for  the  Times.  Bas- 
com  Timmons  will  handle  the  Wash¬ 
ington  news  in  the  future. 

Charles  F.  Danver,  columnist  of  the 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post-Gazette,  has 
resumed  his  editorial  page  column, 
“Pittsbiu'ghesque."  Danver  was  beaten 
mysteriously  three  weeks  ago  after 


(Continued  on  page  29) 


Burt  W.  Robbins,  for  10  years  on 
the  staff  of  the  Kansas  City  Star,  Ber- 
win  A.  Johnson,  formerly  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and 
of  the  Atlanta  Georgian  staff,  and 
Kenneth  Colgan,  formerly  of  the  Ohio 
State  Journal  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  are 
recent  additions  to  the  art  staff  of 
the  Daily  Oklahoman  and  Times. 


Jack  Beardwood,  for  the  past  few 
months  city  editor  of  the  Boise  Capital 
News,  has  resigned  to  accept  a  posi¬ 
tion  with  the  Associated  Press  in  its 
Salt  Lake  office.  Mr.  Beardwood  has 
been  succeeded  in  Boise  by  Jack 
Cartwright  of  San  Francisco. 

Whitney  Tharin,  formerly  with  the 
Associated  Press  at  Charlotte,  N.  C., 
and  Washington,  and  with  Charleston 
and  Columbia,  S.  C.,  dailies,  has  been 
named  agricultural  extension  editor 
for  the  University  of  Georgia  at 
Athens. 


Do  You  Need  Active, 
Effective  Representation 
in  New  York? 


I  am  a  well-known  representative  in 
the  New  York  national  field  and  have 
a  wide  acquaintance  among  agencie* 
and  advertisers.  I  should  like  to  con¬ 
tact  the  publisher  of  a  large  publica¬ 
tion  who  requires  special  service  here. 
For  over  16  years  I  worked  for  a  lead¬ 
ing  national  newspaper  representative 
successfully  selling  more  than  20  large 
newspapers.  I  am  an  able  salesman 
and  thoroughly  skilled  in  selling  com¬ 
petitive  newspaper  space  in  close  or 
highly  competitive  markets.  My  an¬ 
nual  billing  was  $180,000.00.  I  know 
all  phases  of  newspaper  representation 
including  all  of  the  office  detail  as  well 
as  the  outside  selling.  In  this  re¬ 
spect,  I  would  not  be  adverse  to  enter¬ 
taining  an  offer  from  a  newspaper 
representaUve  organization  who  needs 
an  experienced  man  in  their  New  York 
office  or  an  organization  that  wants  to 
open  a  New  York  office. 


I  can  analyze  markets,  make  up  presen¬ 
tations,  prepare  promotional  material, 
sales  letters,  etc.  I  have  an  excellent 
knowledge  of  advertising,  merchandis¬ 
ing,  and  naUonal  media  and  am  also 
experienced  in  selling  national  maga¬ 
zine  space.  Hy  age  is  39  and  I  am  in 
good  health,  an  active  and  hard 
worker  and  mentally  alert  for  the 
exercising  of  good  judgment  in  business 
dealings,  requiring  very  little  supervi¬ 
sion  from  the  home  office.  I  am  a 
Protestant,  married,  have  a  good  gen¬ 
eral  education  and  am  well  recom¬ 
mended. 


No  experimental  propositions  will  be 
considered.  If  you  have  a  hona  fide 
established  proposition  and  need  expert 
effecUve  selling  in  the  East  on  a  per¬ 
manent  basis,  I  should  like  to  bear 
from  you.  An  arrangement  will  be 
considered  on  the  basis  of  salary,  salary 
and  commission,  drawing  account 
against  commission  or  straight  com¬ 
mission  U  the  proposition  warrants  it 
and  can  earn  at  least  $6,000.00  an¬ 
nually. 


Box  2555,  Editor  &  Publisher 


fo  r 


C.  S.  Johnston,  managing  editor  of 
the  Ottumwa  (la.)  Daily  Courier,  was 
awarded  top  money  in  a  contest  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  American  Legion  for 
articles  or  editorials  about  the  Legion 
appearing  in  weekly  or  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  Iowa.  ']^e  winning  edi¬ 
torial  was  entiled  “Steady  Tread”  and 
commended  the  Legion  for  its  loyalty 
and  its  interest  in  community  welfare. 


Jack  Bell,  city  editor  of  the  Okla¬ 
homa  City  Times  for  the  past  year  and 
previously  city  editor  of  the  Daily 
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Typical  oj  many  raecntly  streamlined  neteipapert 
reporting  aatioely  inortmaed  reader-interest  and 
mueh  /avorable  comment.  Morrill  Newt  Inks  can 
help  you  pmblith  a  more  modern  newspaper. 


GEO.  H.  MORRILL  CO. 

Division  GENERAL  PRINTING  INK  CORPORATION 

100  SIXTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

FACTORIES  •  Norwood,  Man.  •  Tacony,  Phila.,  Pa.  ■  Chicago,  IH.  •  San  Franciico,  Calii. 

BRANCHES  •  Boiton  •  New  York  •  Philadelphia  •  Datroit  *  Chicago  •  St.  Looit 
MinnaapolU  •  Fort  Worth  •  Lot  Angalei  San  Francisco  •  Seattle 


STiua^lliRtt 


MODERNIZATION 

ILDS  CIRCULATION 


Circulation  steps  up  at  a  smarter  pace  —  reader-interest  intensifies  —  say 
publishers  whose  newspapers  have  felt  the  touch  of  modem  re-styling. 
A  smooth  new  make-up.  headlines  that  flow,  crisp  type  dress,  balanced  off  with 
cleaner,  sharper  pictiues  —  put  new  punch  in  news  appeal.  And  to  guarantee  the 
finest  results,  Morrill  News  Inks  are  the  choice  of  publishers  who  demand  the 
maximum  from  modernization. 

Let  the  Morrill  Service  Man  show  you  how  Morrill  Inks  can  give  you  trouble-free 
reproduction  suited  to  that  streamlined  make-up  —  perfect  reading-ease,  halftones 
rich  in  clear  and  interesting  detail.  Without  obligation,  phone,  wire  or  write  the 
nearest  Morrill  Service  Branch  NOW. 


TpiVlA*  ...... f. 

MILDERS^ 


Againin  1936-end  for  eacHC^j 
month  in  1937— Mocrrill 
Stepped  ahead  with  the 
great^t  tonnage  of  ink 
sold  by  any  manufacuureate 
throughout  the  world^aad 

.  .tf 

the  largest  consumption  of 
Morrill  News  Black,  and 
News  Color  Inks  in  the:  96-' 
yearrhii^ory  of  the  Morrill 
Company. 
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Guild  Referendum 
Ordered  By 
Executive  Board 

National  Vote  on  CIO 
Aiiiliation  and  Six  Other 
Questions  .  .  .  Issues 
Rephrased  by  lEB 

A  referendum  on  seven  decisions  of 
the  St  Louis  convention  including 
affiliation  with  the  Committee  for  In¬ 
dustrial  Organization  and  opening  of 
its  ranks  to  non-editorial  workers  was 
ordered  by  the  international  executive 
board  of  the  American  Newspapter 
Guild,  Aug.  9.  Ballots  will  be  mailed 
to  all  imit  presidents  within  10  days 
from  that  date. 

The  vote  on  these  questions  was 
instigated  by  the  Columbus,  O.,  tmit 
whose  motion  was  rapidly  seconded 
by  a  score  of  other  units.  However, 
it  was  found  by  the  lEB  that  the  mo¬ 
tions  would  have  to  be  rephrased  and 
took  it  vq)on  itself  to  word  them  after 
Columbus  “declined  to  rephrase  its 
proposals  in  proper  language.”  The 
Columbus  unit  originally  combined 
the  questions  of  CIO  affiliation  and  the 
admission  of  office  workers  and  later 
separated  them  to  read: 

L  Shall  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild  be  affiliated  with  the  Committee 
for  Industrial  Organization? 

2.  Shall  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild  admit  newspaper  workers  other 
than  editorial  employes  to  member¬ 
ship? 

Shall  ANG  Retciad? 

As  both  of  these  questions  had  been 
answered  in  the  affirmative  by  the 
convention  and  the  steps  already 
taken  by  the  ANG  the  lEB  felt  that 
it  is  a  question  of  whether  those  ac¬ 
tions  should  be  rescinded,  not  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  whether  the  steps  should  be 
taken. 

The  seven  newly  phrased  questions 
to  be  voted  on  read: 

1.  Shall  the  ANG  rescind  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  St.  Louis  convention  in 
affiliating  the  ANG  with  the  CIO  and 
sever  that  affiliation? 

2.  Shall  the  ANG  rescind  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  convention  in  amending 
the  constitution  to  admit  newspaper 
workers  other  than  editorial  employes 
to  membership,  and  reamend  the 
constitution  accordingly?  (Art.  11, 
Sec.  1.) 

3.  Shall  the  ANG  rescind  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  convention  in  amending 
the  constitution  to  abolish  the  office 
of  international  “vice-president  repre¬ 
senting  wire  service  employes,”  and 
reamend  the  constitution  accordingly? 
(Art  VI,  Sec.  1.) 

4.  Shall  the  ANG  rescind  the  fol¬ 
lowing  resolution  adopted  by  the  con¬ 
vention: 

“Be  It  Resolved,  that  the  ANG 
realizing  that  fascism  must  be  de¬ 
feated  in  Spain  to  halt  the  anti-labor 
forces  in  their  lawless  attacks  on  free¬ 
dom  and  democracy,  hereby  registers 
its  vigorous  protest  against  those  anti¬ 
labor,  anti-donocratic  forces  to  pre- 
voit  their  ascendancy  here;  and  ex¬ 
tends  its  support  and  encouragement 
to  the  heroic  people  of  Spain,  who 
are  now  offering  their  lives  in  de¬ 
fense  of  organized  labor  and  democ¬ 
racy.” 

Reselatiofl  om  Political  Actioa 

5.  Shall  the  ANG  rescind  the  fol¬ 
lowing  resolution  adopted  by  the  con¬ 
vention: 

“Resolved,  that  this  fovurth  annual 
convention  of  the  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Guild  reaffirm  its  declaration  of 
support  of  independent  political  ac¬ 
tion  in  the  fields  of  labor  and  agricul¬ 
ture  to  the  end  that  the  interests  of 


labor  and  the  farmers  may  be  ad¬ 
vanced;  and  be  it  further 

“Resolved,  that  the  convention  urge 
local  participation  by  local  guilds  in 
what  are  deemed  to  be  genuine  ex¬ 
pressions  of  the  movement  for  inde¬ 
pendent  political  action  throughout 
the  nation.” 

6.  Shall  the  ANG  rescind  the  fol¬ 
lowing  resolution  adopted  by  the  con¬ 
vention: 

“Be  It  Resolved,  that  the  ANG  in 
convention  assembled  at  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  this  10th  day  of  Jime,  1937, 
demand  of  the  administration  and  of 
Congress  an  immediate  appropriation 
of  not  less  than  $3,000,000,000  for  con¬ 
tinuance  and  expansion  of  the  Works 
Progress  Administration;  and 

“Be  It  Further  Resolved,  that  the 
ANG  insist  upon  the  payment  of  union 
wages  and  the  establishment  of  union 
hoiu^  and  conditions  on  all  WPA 
projects.” 

Coart  Plaa  Retolotlea 

7.  Shall  the  ANG  rescind  the  fol¬ 
lowing  resolution  adopted  by  the  con¬ 
vention: 

“Resolved,  that  this  convention  of 
the  ANG  go  on  record  as  endorsing 
the  court  reform  plan  of  President 
Roosevelt,  recognizing  such  a  move 
as  a  vital  step  toward  preservation  of 
basic  rights  and  that  a  failure  by  Con¬ 
gress  to  adopt  it  would  be  a  betrayal 
of  the  popular  mandate  of  the  last 
election;  and 

“Be  It  Further  Resolved,  that  while 
this  step  is  important  in  itself,  the 
convention  reaffirms  its  demand  for  a 
broad,  clarifying  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  putting  these  rights  be¬ 
yond  the  reach  of  judicial  quibble.” 

PUBLISHERS  SALARIES 
CITED  TO  CONGRESS 

Washincton,  D.  C.,  Aug.  10 — Pub¬ 
lishers  salaries,  a  favorite  subject  of 
discussion  in  the  current  session  of 
Congress,  came  in  for  further  men¬ 
tion  in  Representative  Maiuy  Maver¬ 
ick’s  argument  supporting  the  labor 
standards  act. 

The  Texan  submitted  a  list  of  cor¬ 
porate  officials  with  salaries  paid  to 
them  and  average  wages  paid  to  per¬ 
sons  in  their  industry.  He  gave  as  his 
sources  of  information,  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission,  and  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor.. 

American  News,  a  New  York  cor¬ 
poration,  pays  Harry  Gould  $50,000 
annually,  and  its  employes  an  aver¬ 
age  of  $28.87  weekly,  said  Maverick. 

Lists  Curtis  Co.  Salaries 

He  listed  for  Curtis  Publishing 
Company  the  following  annual  sal¬ 
aries:  George  Horace  Lorimer,  $80,460; 
W.  D.  Fuller,  $60,480;  P.  S.  Collins, 
$61,180.  And  for  employes,  he  re- 


BUILDING  I 

Louitvill*  buildinq  increased  205.4% 
durinq  June  end  in  spite  of  the 
flood,  construction  for  the  first  half 
of  1937  showed  e  12.7%  qain  over 
the  correspondinq  period  of  1936. 

This  is  another  factor  contributinq 
to  the  unusual  prosperity  in  this 
ntarkat. 

®!)e  Courier-3fournal 

The  Louisville  Times 

WH  AS 
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Story  on  a  Platter 


RALEIGH,  N.  C.,  Auq.  9 — Reporters 
and  desk  man  on  the  Raleiqh  News 
and  Observer  ware  surprised  to  look 
up  from  their  work  on  the  eveninq  of 
Auq.  6  and  see  Gov.  Clyde  R.  Hoey, 
of  North  Carolina,  in  the  doorway. 

Ha  said  he  had  just  wired  President 
Roosevelt  endorsinq  Chief  Jusi'ce 
Stacy  of  the  North  Carolina  supreme 
bench  as  a  suitable  addition  to  the 
United  States  supreme  court,  and 
thouqht  the  nevrspaper  miqht  like  to 
have  the  news.  He  eichanqad  pleas¬ 
antries  with  the  newsman  before 
saunterinq  out. 

Once  publisher  of  a  newspaper  in 
Shelby,  he  was  the  first  North  Carolina 
qovernor  to  brinq  in  a  story  to  a  news¬ 
paper  of  this  city  or  state,  as  far  as 
can  be  recalled. 


Macy  Now  Selling 
Brands  to  Stores 


ported  an  average-  weekly  wage  of 
$37.33. 

Frank  E.  Gannett  was  down  for 
$70,113,  and  Frank  E.  Tripp  for  $37,384 
as  officers  of  Gannett  Company,  Inc. 
Average  weekly  wage  of  employes  was 
reported  at  $37.33. 

Globe  Democrat  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  Maverick  said,  pays  E.  T-ansing 
Ray  $27,082  a  year,  and  employes 
average  $37.33  a  week. 


GET  5-DAY  WEEK 

Los  Angeles,  Aug.  9— Elffective  this 
week  the  Los  Angeles  Times  editorial 
department  went  on  a  five-day  week 
schedule.  All  excepting  executives 
and  department  heads  are  affected. 


The  first  step  in  what  might  ulti- 
mately  become  national  distribution  d 
the  private  brands  of  R.  H.  Macy  ( 
Co.,  New  York,  was  made  this  week 
when  a  retail  store  in  Wilkes-Bam 
Pa.,  Fowler,  Dick  &  Walker,  begaij 
selling  48  drug  and  cosmetic  items 
made  for  Macy. 

The  products  bear  the  Macy  label 
and  are  the  same  as  those  sold  in  the 
New  York  store.  They  are  distributed 
by  a  new  corporation.  Supremacy 
Products,  Inc.,  formed  recently  with 
Ralph  Straus  of  Macy’s  as  phiaf 
utive.  Practically  every  one  of  Macyi 
3,000  private  brands  may  eventually 
became  available  to  other  stores  ir 
this  way. 

As  described  by  Paul  Hollister,  Macj 
advertising  manager,  the  goods  will  be 
sold  on  a  “price-free”  b^is  with  re¬ 
tail  stores  handling  the  products  al¬ 
lowed  to  mark  them  at  any  price  they 
wish.  Only  one  store  in  a  tracing 
area  will  be  sold  and  no  store  in  the 
Macy  trading  area  will  be  sold. 

Mr.  Hollister  described  it  as  diiefly 
an  experiment,  that  no  pressure  wil 
be  put  behind  the  sale  of  the  good 
and  the  minute  the  operation  stop 
showing  a  profit  for  Macy’s  it  will  be 
discontinued.  Macy’s  also  plans  to 
syndicate  its  advertising  to 
stores  selling  the  goods  but  Supremacy 
Products  will  not  engage  in  any  na. 
tional  or  cooperative  advertising. 


People  who 
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Five  Kcneratlon*  of  loral  Jour¬ 
nal  nubseribcra  .  .  .  leaden  of 
thousfat  in  their  reepective  eom- 
muniUee,  exert  a  real  influenee 
upon  the  eale  of  all  kinds  of 
merchandise  in  Columbus  and 
Central  Ohio. 
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ESTABLISHED  IN  1811! 


Represented  by  Story,  Brooks  &  Finley 
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Qltlflh/Mtuin.  morning  paper  for  eight 
vesis,  has  announced  his  resignation 
elective  Aug.  15.  Bell  will  join  the 
fishington  staff  of  the  Associated 

on  Sept.  1  after  a  short  rest. 
G*ne  Peach,  assistant  city  editor,  will 
take  over  the  duties  of  the  city  e^tor, 
ifhile  Ed  Burchfield,  of  the  Times 
(opy  desk,  will  sit  in  as  assistant  city 
editor. 

T.  “Pinky”  Arkison,  former 
Parliamentary  correspondent  of  the 
Ijtebec  Chronicle  -  Telegraph,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Montreal  Ga- 
uOt. 

Charles  P.  Nutter,  formerly  Associ- 
ited  Press  correspondent  at  Moscow 
leho  is  on  a  six-weeks  leave  of  ab- 
soce  before  taking  up  his  new  duties 
It  lladrid,  is  visiting  his  father  and 
brother  at  Falls  City,  Neb.,  where  he 
fonnerly  was  city  editor  of  the  Jour- 
uL  With  him  is  Mrs.  Nutter  and 
il^ir  son,  Jamie. 

Cornelius  P.  McFadden,  former  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post- 
Guttte,  has  been  granted  a  three- 
irnnths  leave  of  absence  as  publicity 
dittctor  for  the  Pennsylvania  Works 
Progress  Administration,  to  direct 
publicity  for  the  campaign  of  Mayor 
Ctfnelius  D.  Scully  of  Pittsburgh. 

Edwin  E.  Pierce,  Taunton  (Ma.ss.) 
Ctily  Gazette,  hais  been  promoted 
from  city  hall  beat  to  city  editor,  suc¬ 
ceeding  John  A.  Owens  who  died  re¬ 
cently.  William  Dexter  has  been 
transferred  from  police,  fires  and 
court  to  city  hall  and  Edward  Hogan 
has  joined  the  editorial  staff  from  the 
mailing  room.  City  Editor  Pierce  has 
just  returned  from  a  two  weeks’  va¬ 
cation  with  his  family  at  Bristol  Nar¬ 
rows,  R.  I. 

The  British  Empire  rights  for  the 
book,  “Marshal  Ney:  A  Dual  Life,” 
by  Legette  Blythe,  staff  writer  for  the 
Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer,  have  been 
purchased  by  Jarrold’s  of  London. 
Tbe  English  publishers  will  bring  the 
book  out  there  in  the  spring.  It  was 
published  in  this  country  during  the 
past  spring  by  Stackpole  Sons,  Inc. 

Dr.  C.  Kuangson  Young,  managing 
director  and  editor  of  the  Chinese 
Prttt,  leading  English  daily  in  China, 
discussed  the  background  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  Sino-Japanese  crisis  at  Duke  Uni¬ 
versity,  Durham,  N.  C.,  Aug.  3. 

Don  Fair  has  resigned  as  sports 
writer  for  the  Omaha  (Neb.)  Bee- 
Hem  to  call  races  for  the  winter  cir¬ 
cuit  He  starts  at  Dade  Park  and  then 
goes  to  New  Orleans. 

George  W.  Goetz,  for  many  years 
copy  director  for  the  South  Bend 
Tribune,  who  was  suddenly  stricken 
with  a  heart  attack  July  5,  is  improv¬ 
ing,  although  still  confined  to  his  bed. 


Wedding  Bells 


J.  EUGENE  BLAIR,  editor  of  the 
Corona  (Cal.)  Daily  Independent  to 
Miss  Cathleen  Hayes,  newspaper  re- 
pxter  of  South  Pasadena,  at  Reno, 
Inly  31. 


fWicis  St  Pierre,  art  and  rote 
gcavure  editor,  Springfield  (Mass. 
Swadoy  Union-Republican,  to  Mb 
Csfherine  Mildred  Hughes,  Aug. 
Springfield. 

ICss  Esther  Smith,  society  editor  < 
Bucyrus  (O.)  Telegraph-Forui 
Walter  Ellsberg  on  July  24  i 


■^wtSprini 


IGrayl  C.  Metzger,  state  editor 
II  be  Bucyrus  (O.)  Telegraph-Foru 
■Mb  Miss  Myma  Philbin  Aug.  1  i 
W^|B«e.,0. 

James  William  Yates,  of  the  Raleij 
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(N.  C.)  News  &  Observer,  to  Miss 
Margaret  Victoria  Ford,  of  Raleigh, 
Aug.  1  at  Emporia,  Va. 

Harold  Richards,  business  office  of 
the  Terre  Haute  (Ind.)  Tribune-Star, 
to  Miss  Dorothy  Minter,  were  mar¬ 
ried  at  Ava,  Ill.,  recently. 

R.  B.  TERRY  IMPROVED 

The  condition  of  R.  B.  Terry,  co¬ 
publisher  of  the  High  Point  (N.  C.) 
Enterprise  and  the  Burlington  (N.  C.) 
Times-News,  was  reported  this  week 
to  be  greatly  improved  following  the 
amputation  of  his  left  arm  above  the 
elbow  almost  two  weeks  ago  in  the 
Harkness  Pavilion  Presbyterian  Hos¬ 
pital,  New  York.  The  operation  was 
performed  immediately  upon  his  re¬ 
turn  from  a  Mediterranean  tour.  He 
expects  to  leave  the  hospital  early  in 
September. 

"SPECIAL"  NAMED 

Fenger-Hall  Co.,  Ltd.,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  national  advertising  repre¬ 
sentative  for  two  new  California 
dailies,  the  Lodi  Times  and  the  Santa 
Monica  Topics. 


$45w000  Verdict 
In  Libel  Suit 

But  Judge  Reduces  Verdict 
in  Favor  of  Mrs.  Faithiull  to 
$5,000  on  Motion  of  Daily 
Mirror  Defense  Counsel 

A  $45,000  verdict,  the  first  in  favor 
of  the  plaintiffs  in  the  now  famous 
series  of  Starr  Faithful!  libel  suits, 
was  granted  June  30  to  Mrs.  Helen 
Faithful!,  mother  of  the  girl  whose 
body  was  found  washed  up  on  a 
Long  Island  beach  in  the  Sximmer  of 
1931.  On  motion  of  counsel  for  the 
New  York  Daily  Mirror,  defendant. 
Judge  Mitchell  May  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Richmond  County,  Staten 
Island,  N.  Y.,  reduced  the  sum  to 
$5,000.  The  motion  was  to  set  aside 
the  verdict  unless  the  plaintiff  would 
accept  die  smaller  amoimt 
Alan  S.  Hays,  plaintiffs  attorney, 
told  Editor  &  Publisher,  Aug.  10,  the 
last  day  for  the  acceptance  of  the 
$5,0(X),  that  they  w'oul<l  not  accept  but 


would  appeal  to  the  Appelate  Division. 

Manheim  Rosensweig  is  counsel  for 
the  newspaper. 

This  was  the  first  suit  to  be  tried 
that  was  brought  by  Mrs.  Faithfull. 
Two  suits  brought  by  Stanley  E. 
Faithful!,  step-father  of  Starr,  against 
the  Daily  News  and  Mirror,  in  1935 
and  ’36  were  decided  in  favor  of  the 
defendants. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Faithfull  started  their 
suits  in  Au:’.,  1931,  with  charges  of 
criminal  libel  against  Capt  J.  M.  Pat¬ 
terson,  publisher  of  the  Daily  News, 
and  Sidney  Sutherland,  staff  writer, 
for  stories  carried  in  the  News  regard¬ 
ing  the  life  and  death  of  Starr  Faith¬ 
full.  Summons  were  issued  for  the 
two  and  in  May,  1932,  the  charges 
were  dismissed. 

In  Sept.,  1932,  the  Faithfulls  be¬ 
gan  their  civil  suits  for  libel  and 
fiieir  combined  suit  against  the  News 
was  for  $450,000.  A  total  of  18  suits 
were  filed  with  total  damages  approx¬ 
imating  two  million  dollars.  Among 
the  other  defendants  listed  were  the 
New  York  Sun,  World-Telegram, 
Herald  Tribune,  Mirror,  Brooklyn 
Eagle,  and  the  Boston  Post.  The  other 
suits  have  not  been  brought  to  trial. 


We  believe 
what  we  see 


In  Utica! 


BOONVILLE 


Watertown 
80  Miles 


BARNE.VELO 
CAMDEN 


Rome 


Syracuse 
50  Miles  cuNTo 

J3EANSBORO 


ALBANY 

95  Miles 


ORISKANY 


rALL 


HAMILTON 


_  > 

Binghamton 

93  Miles 


CHADWICKS 
CLAYVILLE 

BRIDGEWATER 

ESr  WINFIELD 

ICHFIELD  SPRINGS 

COOPERSTOWN 


With  retail  sales  increasing,  making  Utica  rank  sixth  in  volume  of  sales  in  the  great  New  York 
State  market,  the  daily  scene  is  one  of  increased  shoppers,  making  larger  and  more  purchases  of  your 
products. 

Located  in  the  very  heart  of  the  productive  Mohawk  Valley,  with  its  diversified  industries,  Utica 
supplies  the  daily  needs  of  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  people.  What  a  major  market! 

The  Utica  Observer-Dispatch  (evening  and  Sunday)  and  the  Utica  Press  (morning)  serve  this 
concentrated  population. 

Remember,  “To  sell  them  you  must  tell  them”  and  they  are  being  told  in  this  market  by  these 
two  great  newspapers. 

®[tua  (0bsierl3er=Bis(patcj) 

—EVENING  AND  SUNDAY 

UTICA  DAILY  PRESS 

National  Representatives  MORNING 

J.  p.  McKinney  &  son 

NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Hazards  Reduced 
By  Safety  Drives 

continued  from  page  3 


50%  of  all  injuries.  Of  other  agencies, 
elevators  and  hoisting  apparatus,  ve¬ 
hicles,  and  hand  tools  were  most  im¬ 
portant. 

Caaglif  ia  Machiaery 

3.  The  principal  type  of  accident 
is  described  best  by  “caught  in  or  be¬ 
tween,”  and  resulted  in  11  out  of  the 
20  serious  cases.  Most  injuries  oc¬ 
curred  when  hands  and  fingers  were 
caught  by  moving  parts  of  machinery. 
The  next  important  type  of  accident 
was  “falling,  sliding,  or  flying  ob¬ 
jects.” 

4.  The  principal  mechanical  cause 
involved  in  serious  injuries  was  “de¬ 
fective  substances  or  equipment.”  An 
improvised  scaffold,  for  example,  was 
an  important  factor  in  the  fall  and 
serious  injury  of  a  worker. 

5.  The  most  important  personal 
cause  was  “lack  of  knowledge  or  skill” 
followed  by  “wrong  attitudes,”  such 
as  disregarding  instructions  and 
chance  taking.  For  example,  a  press¬ 
man,  disregarding  instructions  to  stop 
the  press  when  cleaning  the  ink  rol¬ 
lers,  lost  a  finger  when  he  caught  it 
between  the  rollers. 

Perceatage  Distribution 

Newspaper  mechanical  superinten¬ 
dents  should  be  interested  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  table,  showing  a  percentage 
distribution  of  various  types  of  acci¬ 
dent  cases  (nearly  all  compensable) 
covered  in  recent  annual  reports  from 
Illinois,  New  York,  Maryland,  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania: 


Per  cent  in 

k'  ' 

Per  Cent 

Printing  & 

in  all 

Publishing 

Type  of  Accident 

Industries 

Industry 

All  types  . 

.  100.0 

100.0 

Handling  objects  . 

.  25.9 

28.0 

Falls  to  a  different  level. 

.  8.7 

6.4 

Falls  to  the  same  level . . 

.  9.5 

8.5 

Machinery  . . 

.  12.0 

31.7 

Vehicles  . 

.  10.9 

2.8 

Using  hand  tools . 

.  7.6 

2.6 

Falling  objects  . 

Stepping  on  or  striking 

.  8.7 

4.3 

against  objects  . 

5.6 

7.6 

Electricity,  explosives,  heat  3.6 

2.5 

Harmful  substances  . . . 

,.  2.1 

1.7 

Other  . 

5.4 

3.9 

So  much  for  the 

“record.”  Let’s 

turn  our  attention 

now  to 

specific 

hazards  encountered  in  newspaper 
printing  establishments  and  the  Safe¬ 
ty  CoimciTs  suggestions  how  such 
hazards  may  be  decreased  or  elimi¬ 
nated.  Most  accidents  in  newspaper 
plants  may  be  traced  to  six  sources, 
according  to  the  council’s  pamphlet 
on  this  subject.  They  are:  (1)  Han¬ 
dling  roll  and  flat  stock;  (2)  Floors; 
(3)  Hand  tools;  (4)  Operation  of 
presses;  (5)  Clothing;  (6)  Handling 
equipment,  such  as  rollers,  etc. 

Oldtime  Hazards  Gone 
Veteran  pressmen  will  recall,  no 
doubt,  not  so  many  years  ago,  printing 
presses  were  a  mass  of  whirling  gears 
and  gadgets,  with  men  losing  fingers, 
arms  and  even  their  lives  more  fre¬ 
quently  than  we  like  to  remember. 


Many  of  the  oldtime  hazards  have 
been  eliminated  through  improved 
machinery  and  safety  attachments. 
There  are,  however,  a  number  of 
every-day  hazards  that  warrant  the 
attention  of  mechanical  superinten¬ 
dents  and  their  staffs.  A  detailed  sur¬ 
vey  of  these  hazards  is  contained  in 
the  National  Safety  Coimcil’s  “In¬ 
dustrial  Safety  Series  No.  PB-1.”  This 
pamphlet  is  well  worth  the  attention 
of  newspapermen  not  familiar  with  it 
and  can  be  obtained  by  writing  the 
National  Safety  Council,  Industrial 
Division,  Chicago. 

In  highlighting  some  of  the  points 
covered  in  this  compilation,  it  is  sig¬ 
nificant  the  council  stresses  safety — 
then  speed.  “Speed  is  the  keynote  in 
newspaper  press  work  and  is  probably 
indirectly  responsible  for  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  accidents,”  states  the  re¬ 
port.  “It  is  often  necessary  to  in¬ 
crease  the  usual  haste  in  order  to 
catch  mails  or  beat  competitors.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  realized  in  most  of  the 
larger  establishments  that  an  accident 
will  cause  more  or  less  delay  and  for 
that  reason  the  rule  is:  ‘All  possible 
speed  consistent  with  safety.’  ” 

Lighting  Causes  Mishaps 

Improper  lighting  is  a  contributing, 
if  not  a  direct  cause,  of  many  acci¬ 
dents,  not  only  in  the  pressroom  but 
in  other  parts  of  the  plant.  In  this 
connection,  the  Safety  Council  points 
out  some  newspapers  make  the  mis¬ 
take  of  having  the  light  concentrated 
directly  on  a  machine  or  parts  of  it 
while  the  surroundings  may  be  in 
semi-darkness,  a  condition  conducive 
to  accidents.  The  council  stresses  the 
importance  of  periodic  inspection  of 
all  gears,  set  screws,  shaft  keys  and 
nuts  on  presses  and  other  machines 
as  well  as  thorough  inspection  of  all 
parts  of  the  plant  at  fr^uent  inter¬ 
vals. 

Considerable  space  is  devoted  to  the 
subject  of  roll  and  flat  paper  stocks, 
whether  they  be  delivered  to  the 
plant  by  freight  cars,  trucks  cr  by 
boat.  The  pamphlet  discusses  various 
ways  and  means  of  handling  and  stor¬ 
ing  print  paper.  It  points  out.  for 
instance,  in  unloading  newsprint  from 
a  ship’s  hold,  sometimes  a  man  is 
struck  and  cut  on  the  head  by  one  of 
the  iron  plugs  attached  to  the  hoisting 
tackle.  To  prevent  such  injuries,  the 
plugs  used  by  one  newspaper  are 
sheathed  in  thick  rubber.  In  another 
newspaper  plant,  where  a  gravity  con¬ 
veyor  is  used  to  convey  the  rolls  to 
the  storeroom,  the  rolls  as  received 
at  the  receiving  platform  are  rolled 
to  a  locked  -  in  -  place  platform  or 
rocker  shaped  to  fit  the  rolls.  A  button 
in  the  hollowed  part  of  the  rocker 
makes  an  electrical  contact  which 
lights  a  red  light  and  thus  notifies  the 
man  in  the  basement  that  a  roll  is  on 
the  rocker.  He  then  pulls  a  cord 
which  releases  the  rocker. 

Greasy  Floor  Hazard 

Discussing  oil  and  grease  on  press¬ 
room  floors,  the  report  explains  that 
floors  of  corrugated  or  scored  iron  or 
steel  plates  are  coming  into  use  in 
some  plants,  especially  those  with  bal- 


I  WANT  A  JOB 

I  am  a  man  wbo  has  had  26  years  experience  in  newspaper  manacement  as 
Advertising  Manager  and  Bnsiness  Manager.  I  know  how  to  organize  local 
department  and  sell  circulation  and  good  will  to  local  merchants.  1  know  how 
to  systematise  and  plan  the  work  in  the  national  department  so  it  will  func¬ 
tion  100  per  cent  and  bring  in  new  accounts.  I  know  how  to  organise  the 
classified  department  so  that  it  is  constantly  alert  and  bringing  in  new  business. 
In  other  words,  I  am  an  all  around  advertising  man  who  can  organise  and  di¬ 
rect  all  departments  in  the  business  ofllce  and  make  them  click  and  produce  re¬ 
sults.  In  these  days  when  publishers  are  met  with  the  problem  of  mounting 
costs  in  all  departments,  attention  should  be  directed  to  the  advertising  depart-, 
ment — ^the  one  ouUet  for  revenue  at  a  profit.  Salary  can  be  arranged  on  equable 
basis  either  on  a  set  weekly  arrangement  or  drawing  account  against  increased 
earnings.  Who  wants  to  talk  with  this  man?  Address:  Box  2636,  Bdltor  A 
PubUshsr.  Correspondence  Confidential. 


‘Picture  Con't  on  Page  2' 

Inspired  with  a  great  deal  of  local 
pride,  a  sense  of  humor  and  a  long 
standing  corn  rivalry  with  Iowa,  an 
Ohio  paper,  the  Chillicothe  Gazette, 
last  week  published  a  picture  of  a  corn 
stalk  so  tall  they  claimed  they  couldn't 
get  it  all  on  the  front  page  and  had 
to  continue  it  on  page  two.  About 
two  inches  of  the  picture  was  cut  off 
the  front  page  with  the  17.3  foot  corn 
stalk  appearing  in  a  cut  13  inches 
deep,  one  column  wide  at  the  top  and 
three  at  the  bottom— topped  by  the 
challenge,  “Here's  Corn,  Gentlemenl" 
Caption  over  the  rest  of  the  picture 
on  page  two  read:  '’Hare's  the  rest 
of  that  Big  Corn  stalk.”  The  cut 
caption  illustrated  that  Iowa's  best 
effort  produced  only  16  feet  S’/y  inch 
corn  and  asked  anyone  to  boat  the 
Buckeye  effort. 


cony-type  newspaper  presses.  Sheet 
metal  on  the  floor  serves  to  catch 
much  of  the  oil  from  cylinder  and 
small  rotary  presses,  it  is  stated,  but 
large  newspaper  rotaries  ordinarily 
have,  under  the  working  parts,  open 
pits  in  which  motors  and  dri\  mg  gears 
are  located.  “If  a  strip  of  angled  sheet 
metal  ix  placed  between  the  bottom 
frame  of  the  press  and  the  leveling 
blocks  of  a  press,  much  of  the  oil  will 
seep  and  drain  into  the  gutter  and 
then  into  the  lowest  part  of  the 
trough.  Proper  lubrication  with  cor¬ 
rect  oils  or  grease  will  prevent  much 
of  the  excessive  waste  of  oil  often 
seen,  and  regular  wiping  of  the  press¬ 
es,  after  runs,  will  eliminate  a  large 
amount  of  dripping  prevalent  in  some 
plants.” 

Pressmen  are  warned  not  to  leave 
tools  on  the  floor,  particulars  subse¬ 
quent  to  the  splicing  of  a  new  roll 
when  such  tools  may  be  covered  by 
paper  stripped  from  the  roll  prepara¬ 
tory  to  putting  it  in  a  waste  paper 
truck.  Importance  of  care  when  han¬ 
dling  ink  rollers  on  press  carriages 
also  is  emphasized. 

Keep  Paper  Off  Floor 

Loose  paper  should  not  be  allowed 
to  accumulate  on  the  pressroom  floors. 
It  is  a  fire  hazard  and  in  sufficient 
quantities  may  cover  hand  tools,  spin¬ 
dles,  or  spindle  chucks  on  the  floor. 

“One  of  the  best  safety  devices  for 
use  on  a  press,”  continues  the  report, 
“and  yet  one  which  is  not  used  as 
much  as  it  should  be,  is  the  button 
control  system.  A  number  of  these 


stations,  located  at  strategic  pnj^ 
on  a  press,  will  do  much  to  p^e^Z 
serious  injury  to  pressmen  ^ 
others.”  ^ 

The  pamphlet  goes  into  great  detnl 
on  ways  of  eliminating  haz^  j. 
starting  presses,  rewebbing,  handli*. 
plates,  etc.  Much  of  this  informata; 
is  elementary  to  those  intent  on  prac. 
ticing  safety  at  all  times. 

There  is  usually  little  hazard  ia. 
volved  in  operating  type-setting  na- 
chines,  the  report  states,  aside  ^ 
fumes,  lead  dust  particles,  itaj 
“squirts”  and  possible  contact  with  tW 
machine  belts.  Guards  for  saws 
urged  to  prevent  chips  flying  into  tb 
operator’s  face.  In  this  connect!*, 
the  report  states:  “Thought  is  bezz 
given  to  the  design  of  a  guard  whici 
will  allow  the  operator  a  clear  vie* 
of  his  work  and  at  the  same  time  d- 
ford  full  protection  to  his  fingers.” 

Clethiag  os  a  Hazard 

In  conclusion,  the  pamphlet  tak^, 
Ui-  the  prosaic  subject  of  clothing  « 
ai.  accid«it  hazard,  stating: 

“Men  in  the  pressroom  usually  wear  a«r. 
alls  and  shirts  or  jumpers  over  their  undo 
clothing  because  the  temperature  neoemn 
for  the  proper  handling  of  the  paper  and  St 
working  of  the  ink  makes  heavier  clothes  w 
comfortable.  These  suits  are  usually  purchaat 
larger  than  necessary  to  .allow  for  shrink* 
when  washed.  The  men  should  be  camioBc 
against  wearing  the  cuffs  of  the  trousers  * 
sleeves  of  the  shirts  rolled  on  the  outside.  I: 
is  a  much  safer  practice  to  baste  the  exti 
lengths  inside  the  trouser  legs  and  shirt  am 
thus  reducing  the  tripping  hazard  or  the  p» 
sibility  of  the  cuffs  catching  on  protruding  * 
moving  parts.  When  two-piece  overalls  ai: 
jumpers  are  used  the  coat  or  jumper  should  It 
worn  inside  the  trouser  waist  and  strap 
Overalls  with  torn  or  jagged  shirt  sleeves  t 
trouser  legs  should  not  be  allowed  to  be  nte 
in  the  pressroom. 

“It  is  a  frequent  practice  of  etnployet  I 
wear  old  shoes  when  in  the  plant  Such  shie 
soon  wear  through  the  soles  and  create  a  tiit 
ping  hazard.  Tlie  soles  also  beconic  fr 
meated  with  grease  and  paraffin  and  create  i 
slipping  hazard.  laiose  nails  or  sharp  objec< 
left  on  the  floor  can  (lenetrate  the  soles  mse 
more  easily  than  heavy  soles.  To  give  greaie 
comfort  and  foot  ventilation  many  men  a 
slits  or  even  larger  apertures  in  their  shoe 
Discouraging  this  practice  will  prevent  f« 
injuries  although  such  educational  efforts  m  \ 
meet  opposition  as  greater  comfort  is  seeuK  > 
when  shoes  are  slit  or  cut  open.” 

CAREER  SERIES 

The  Boston  Daily  Record  started  a 
series  of  inspirational  stories  on  busi¬ 
ness  men  this  week.  The  series  wi 
deal  only  with  self-made  men  who# 
careers  have  been  colorful. 
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AUTOMATIC  TENSIONS 
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Color  Rotogravure  Presses 
High  Speed  Newspaper  Presses 

TO  MAINTAIN  COLOR  REGISTER 

Cline  Electric  Mfg.  Co. 

MAIN  OFFICE:  211  W  WACKER  DRIVE,  CHICAGO 


WESTERN  OFFICE 
Crocker  First  Nat’l  Bk.  Bldg. 
Ssn  Francisco.  Calif. 

EASTERN  OFFICE 
220  East  42nd  Street 
New  York  City 
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printing  of  Tax  Avoidance 
Cases  is  Misleading 

By  R.  L.  P.  WALLACE 

TAX  CONSULTANT  AND  PRACTICING  FINANCIAL  LAWYER 

PRESIDEINT’S  recent  statement  a  farm — at  the  same  time  refusing  to 
50  tax  avoidance  methods  has  de-  permit  the  deduction  of  losses  of 
tloped  into  an  astounding  situation,  either. 

1  Capitol  Lo«««(  Limitad 

Under  prior  laws,  devices  were 
used  to  reconcile  the  inequities  result¬ 
ing  from  the  inclusion  of  capital  gains 
or  losses  within  fixed  periods,  without 
—  .  ji  1  adjustments  for  the  length  of  time 

jf  the  underlying  fa<^  and  needlessly  properties,  involved,  had  been 

Ijturbs  thousanc^  of  honest,  patriotic  This  is  still  true  in  a  more 

otiiens.  The  publishing  of  these  ex-  manner  for  the  taxpayer  who 

(eptional  cases,  accompamed  by  gen-  jg  fortimate  enough  to  have  net  capi- 
eal  statements  and  stati^ics,  inevit-  but,  at  the  present,  for  the 

unfortunate,  net  capital  losses  are 
limited  to  $2,000.  A  taxpayer  may 
have  a  net  capital  loss  of  $100,000, 
have  deficiency  judgments  rendered 
against  him — and  become  bankrupt. 
.  .  In  this  event,  his  deductible  loss  is 

be  given  and  viewed  from  its  pro^r  $2,000;  hence,  if  he  earns  a  sal- 

perspective;  ^d  this  is  not  practicable  $io,ooo,  although  his  actual  net 

fer  those  whose  whole  attention  is  £qj.  period  is  $90,000,  he  has  a 


as  it  was,  by  Secretary  Mor- 
-Bthau’s  statement  and  the  public- 
^  of  a  selected  series  of  cases  un- 
gjjl  and  spectacular  only  in  the 
jjjunts  involved,  it  conveys  to  the 
a  false  and  misleading  opinion 


jbly  gives  wrong  impressions;  and  no 
jutelligent  conception  of  the  real  facts 
£jn  be  had  without  taking  into  con- 
gjeration  the  personal  and  human 
involved  in  the  situation.  It 
B  also  essential  that  the  entire  picture 


pfta  to  cases  involving  suspicions 
d  fraud. 

The  tragedy  of  the  situation  is  that 
it  tends  to  increase  the  very  evils  at 
the  movement  is  directed;  and 
to  defeat  its  every  conceivable,  salu¬ 
tary  purpose;  and,  when  the  truth 
cooes  to  light,  as  it  eventually  must, 
it  will  tend  to  discredit  and  impair  the 
usefulness  of  the  responsible  govern¬ 
ment  agencies.  Good  can  come  from 
ft,  only  if  it  results  in  the  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee’s  inclusion,  in  its  agenda,  of  an 
investigation  of  the  policies  and  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  Treasury  Department, 
which  are  manifested  in  the  Secre¬ 
tary's  diatribe  against  a  few  wealthy 
taipayers  and  against  the  bar  of 
forty-five  thousand  attorneys  and  tax 
accountants.  It  will  be  most  helpful, 
if  the  Committee  will  determine  to 
tdiat  extent  the  evils,  of  which  com- 
piiint  is  made,  as  the  reflection  and 
result  of  the  Department’s  own  poli¬ 
cies  and  those  of  the  Congress. 

Tax  Lagislation  Stringant 

In  early  income  tax  legislation  a 
studied  effort  was  made  by  the  Cem- 
gress  and  the  ’Treasury  Department 
to  conform  to  this  conception  of  tax¬ 
able  income.  Administrative  exigen¬ 
cies  make  it  very  difficult,  if  not  im- 
(Miible,  to  avoid  some  inequities  in 
tn  distribution;  but  a  very  earnest 
dort  was  made  by  Congress  to  avoid 
iftjastice.  In  recent  years  of  depres- 
wn,  as  the  sources  of  income  de¬ 
mised,  and  the  needs  of  government 
■creased.  Congress,  in  its  frantic  ef¬ 
forts  to  find  new  sources  of  revenue, 
■sms  to  have  lost  sight  of  the  im¬ 
portant  considerations  of  equity  and 
jWice. 

A  gradual  tightening  process  has 
bten  going  on  and  one  loophole  after 
■■other  has  been  closed  until  we  now 
liive  the  most  stringent  and  onesided 
totion  structure,  that  it  is  possible 
to  conceive.  Double  taxation  occurs 
ia  many  instances,  and  the  tendency 
■  to  get  away  from  the  principle  of 
■xing  only  net  income  and  to  tax 
POis  receipts  or  gross  income.  The 
Qoremment  has  never  attempted  to 
■Irike  a  balance  with  respect  to  il- 
income  and  has  likewise  taken 
•onesided  view  with  respect  to  non- 
fxiiiness  income  of  citizens  engaged  in 
•Wroved  lines  of  activities;  thus  it 
lioe  shared  the  profits  of  the  gambler 
•nd  likewise  taxed  the  profits  of  ap¬ 
proved  citizens  made  outside  of  their 
^•■■nesses,  such  as,  for  instance,  from 
sale  of  a  home  or  the  operation  of 


taxable  income  of  $8,000.  Under  prior 
tax  laws,  this  unfortimate,  bankrupt 
taxpayer,  would  not  only  be  permitted 
to  deduct  the  total  amount  of  his  net 
capital  loss,  but  could  also  carry  for¬ 
ward  into  future  taxable  periods  any 
remaining  balance  of  his  net  loss,  for 
purposes  of  deduction  from  future 
earnings — so  solicitous  was  Congress 
that  the  burden  of  taxation,  levied 
against  incomes,  be  evenly  and  equi¬ 
tably  distributed. 

All  this  laudable  concern  has  dis¬ 
appeared.  ITie  pendulum  has  swung 
in  the  opposite  direction;  and  the  tax¬ 
payers  do  not  realize  how  far  it  has 
progressed  in  its  arc.  They  know  of 
a  few  widely  publicized  circumstances, 
such  as  those  mentioned  above;  of 
course  they  know  of  the  imdistributed 
Profit  Tax. 

Small  Parcantage  Are  ChltaUrt 

Mr.  Taxpayer  knows  that  if  he  sells 
to  a  member  of  his  family,  he  will 
have  to  pay  a  tax  on  any  gain  realized 
and  that  he  caimot  deduct  a  loss;  but 
he  realizes  that  the  government  needs 
the  money  and  he  has  read  of  some 
big  banker  who  abused  his  right  and, 
so  it  was  alleged,  tried  to  cheat  the 
government.  He  does  not  under¬ 
stand  that  the  big  man’s  sale  to  a 
member  of  his  family,  was  a  mere 
sham  and  no  sale  at  all;  and  that  the 
government  did  not  need  new  legisla¬ 
tion  to  void  this  transaction.  If,  be¬ 
cause  a  very  small  percentage  of  the 
nation’s  taxpayers  are  chiselers,  the 
Congress  enacts  harsh  and  unjust 
laws;  it  is  natural  and  to  be  expected, 
that  the  ’Treasury  Department  will 
ask  for  more  and  more  power  for 
their  enforcement  and  add  highhand¬ 
edness  to  injustice  in  their  adminis¬ 
tration. 

’There  is  a  definite  feeling  that,  with 
the  changing  of  rules  and  regulations 


Prints  2  Weeks  Ahead 

G*tflng  out  his  newspapar  didn’t  stop 
J.  H.  Willard,  publisher  of  the  Tyler 
County  Booster,  Woodville,  Tex.,  from 
taking  a  Rocky  Mountain  vacation. 

Not  Mr.  Willard  nor  Mrs.  Willard, 
who  is  the  star  reporter  for  the  Booster. 

"We  just  printed  the  paper  two  weeks 
ahead,  got  it  ready  for  mailing  and 
hopped  into  our  car  for  the  trip  north," 
said  Willard. 

"I  knew  all  about  who  was  going  away 
and  where  and  what  social  events  were 
scheduled,"  said  Mrs.  Willard.  "So  I 
wrote  all  about  them  in  advance." 


NOEE  ON  VACATION 

George  J.  Noee  of  Noee,  Rothenburg  and 
Jann,  Inc.,  national  publishers'  representa¬ 
tives,  photographed  at  Beartooth  Lake,  one 
of  the  beauty  spots  on  the  Red  Lodge- 
Cooke  City  road  to  Yellowstone  Park,  dur¬ 
ing  a  vacation  tour  of  the  region.  Mr. 
Noee,  head  of  his  firm’s  Chicago  ofRce, 
made  a  survey  of  the  circulation  area  of 
the  Billings  (Mont.)  Gazette  for  use  of  his 
organization  in  representing  the  paper 
among  national  advertisers. 

there  has  been  a  definite  change  in 
morality.  In  the  Administration  of 
prior  income  tax  laws,  it  was  rare  for 
the  Coiuts  to  void  the  Commissioner’s 
regulations.  Recently  it  has  become  a 
very  common  occurrence.  Five  times 
within  the  last  five  months,  the  Courts 
have  ruled  that  the  Commissioner’s 
regulations  with  respect  to  Estate 
Taxes  are  illegal  and  unconstitutional. 
Citizans  "Immorally"  Hamiliatad 
In  foiu"  out  of  fourteen  Board  of 
Tax  Appeals  cases,  charges  of  fraud 
were  made  against  the  taxpayers  and 
efforts  made  to  collect  fraud  penalties. 
The  citizens  and  taxpayers  involved 
in  these  litigations  with  the  Treasxiry 
Department,  were  erroneously — yes, 
‘‘unethically’’  and  “immorally”  humil¬ 
iated  by  their  Government  and  forced 
to  expend  thousands  of  dollars  in  de¬ 
fending  themselves  against  extortion 
in  the  guise  of  lawful  taxation.  As 
deplorable  as  this  may  be,  its  full 
significance  can  be  appreciated  only 
when  it  is  imderstood  that,  during 
the  months  and  years  in  which  these 
cases  were  pending,  similar  wrongs 
were  being  inflicted  upon  other  citi¬ 
zens  throughout  the  coimtry;  and  that 
where  one  taxpayer  will  defend  him¬ 
self,  there  are  perhaps  thousands  who 
either  cannot  afford  to  enter  into  liti¬ 
gation  or  prefer  to  submit  to  injustice. 

These  facts  indicate  that  the  Trea¬ 
sury  Department  is  attempting  to 
stretch  the  laws  and  make  them  reach 
beyond  the  intent  of  the  Congress  and 
the  purview  of  the  Constitution.  This 
is  bad  enough,  but  it  is  worse  and 
more  deplorable  when  the  officials  of 
the  Department  are  so  over-zealous 
in  enforcement,  that  they  hold  over 
the  heads  of  honest  taxpayers  the 
penal  provisions  of  the  law  and  at¬ 
tempt  to  enforce  settlements  by 
charges  of  fraud.  The  language  of 
the  Board  in  some  of  these  cases, 
seems  to  indicate  that  this  is  a  fact, 
and  surely  the  matter  should  be  in¬ 
vestigated  by  the  Committee. 

Avaidaaca  vs.  Evasion 
Secretary  Morgenthau  refers  to  the 
distinction  between  tax  avoidance  and 
tax  evasion  as  being  hazy  and  difficult 
to  define.  Surely  a  child  can  under¬ 
stand  the  simple  difference  between 
the  moral  attitude  of  a  taxpayer  who 
avoids  incurring  a  tax  liability  and 
,  one  who  tries  to  evade  a  liability 


which  he  incurs  or  has  incurred.  Mr. 
Morgenthau  says  “.  .  .  .  where  private 
obligations  are  concerned  the  same 
people  who  now  hire  ingenious  law¬ 
yers  to  cut  down  their  taxes,  would 
scorn  to  use  the  same  subtle  devices 
in  avoiding  payments  to  their  cred¬ 
itors.”  No  one  will  gainsay  that  it  is 
unethical  and  immoral  to  evade  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  liability  actually  incurred, 
either  to  an  individual  creditor  or  to 
the  government,  but  again  and  again 
the  courts  have  ruled  that  it  is 
neither  unethical  nor  immoral  to 
avoid  incurring  a  tax  liability;  and, 
.since  when  has  it  ceased  to  be  a  vir¬ 
tue  to  avoid  going  into  debt? 

Throughout  all  time  men  have 
sought  to  avoid  taxation;  and  it  is  a 
lamentable  fact  that  some  few  men 
have  sought  to  evade  the  carrying  of 
their  just  share  of  the  burden  of  cost 
of  government.  With  it  all,  from  the 
earliest  antiquity,  it  has  been  found 
wise  to  limit  the  powers  of  those  en¬ 
trusted  with  the  duty  of  enforcing  tax 
laws;  and  there  is  nothing  in  Mr. 
Morgenthau’s  complaint  to  justify  any 
departure  from  this  policy. 

Baards  and  Human  Nature 
Men  have  progressed  with  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  the  centuries;  but  hiunan  na- 
tiu’e  has  remained  essentially  the 
same.  While  Russians  were  shaving 
off  their  beards  in  order  to  avoid  pay¬ 
ing  a  tax  on  their  hirsute  adornments, 
Englishmen  were  boarding  up  their 
windows  and  doors;  and  our  own  fore¬ 
fathers,  a  few  years  later,  were  riot¬ 
ing  and  warring  over  similar  prob¬ 
lems  of  taxation.  Secretary  Morgen¬ 
thau,  in  his  present  action,  doubtless 
has  the  consciousness  of  performing 
an  unpleasant  duty  for  his  country — 
no  one  can  doubt  his  sincerity — and 
his  methods  are  more  refined  than  the 
direct  military  action  taken  by  Joseph 
of  old;  nevertheless,  it  is  a  grave  and 
serious  thing  unjustly  to  bring  oblo¬ 
quy  and  humiliation  upon  some  of 
our  most  useful,  and  respected  citi¬ 
zens  and  their  families.  Our  courts 
are  again  and  again  curbing  the  zeal 
of  taxing  officials  and  reaffirming  the 
principle  that  laws  levying  taxes  must 
be  construed  strictly  in  favor  of  the 
taxpayer  and  against  the  government. 
And  wisely  so! 

It  is  impossible  to  discern  why  a 
selected  group  of  taxpayers  are 
singled  out  to  be  pilloried  by  publicity 
for  their  methods  of  tax  avoidance. 
They  have  done  nothing  different 
from  what  all  business  men  are  doing 
with  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  effi¬ 
ciency. 

TaxatioR  is  Complicated 

The  larger  banks  and  financial  in¬ 
stitutions  and  the  large  commercial 
and  industrial  organizations  have  been 
obliged  to  establish  and  maintain  tax 
departments;  so  complicated  and  bur¬ 
densome  has  taxation  become.  There 
are  at  least  three  tax  service  organ¬ 
izations  operating  on  a  nationed  scale, 
which  are  advertising  and  soliciting 
the  public  for  the  sale  of  their  tax 
control,  or  in  plain  language,  tax 
avoidance  services. 

The  Joint  Conunittee’s  investigation 
should  be  directed  to  the  elimination 
of  double  taxation,  to  correcting  the 
evils  of  injustice  and  inequity.  The 
vast  majority  of  all  taxpayers  are 
honestly  and  sincerely  trying  to  pro¬ 
perly  comply  with  the  tax  laws,  and 
if  the  Congress  enacts  more  harsh  and 
drastic  legislation,  and  grants  greater 
power  to  the  Treasury  Department  for 
its  enforcement,  it  may  as  well  farm 
out  the  tax  gathering  to  the  highest 
bidder  and  be  done  with  it;  for,  if  this 
is  done,  just  to  penalize  a  few  chisel¬ 
ers,  can  the  officials  of  the  Treasury 
Department  be  blamed  if  they  as¬ 
sume  that  they  are  equipped  with  let¬ 
ters  of  marque  and  reprisal  to  prey 
ad  libitum  against  our  own  citizens! 
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Many  Publishers  Miss 
Big  Classified  Revenue 

By  D.  B.  BARNHART 

JUST  WHY  THE  MAJORITY  of  plied  by  the  publishers  for  publica- 
average  publishers,  aside  from  the  tion  in  Editor  &  Publisher.  These  20 
larger  city  publications,  need  be  sold  newspapers  were  selected  at  random 
on  classified  remains  one  of  the  big>  from  different  sections  of  the  country 
gest  riddles  of  the  publishing  busi-  to  give  a  fair  cross  section.  Local  dis- 
ness  today.  A  glance  at  the  semi-  play  and  legal  advertising  figures  are 
annual  linage  figures  in  Editor  &  not  shown. 

PuBLisBER  will  show  that  fully  75  per 

cent  of  the  publishers  reporting  need  Paper 

a  rude  awakening  concerning  their  . 

classified  sections.  Bartlesville  (Okla.)  Enterprise _ 


The  average  publisher  will  join  one  Cape  Girardeau  (Mo.)  Southeast  Missourian, 
or  several  associations  that  show  him  DeKaib  (Ill.)  Chronicle . 


300 

THOUSAND 

Net  Paid  Circulation 

Guaranteed 

NEW  YORK  POST 

GEO.  A.  McDEVlTT  CO. 

Adp^rtisiMg  R0pr»§mnlaiimm 


Classified  Idea  Comer 

H.  S.  Tlieobold,  CAM,  the  Binghamton 
Press  (N.  Y.)  offers  prizes  to  the  used 
car  salesmen  of  the  city  if  they  darn* 
onstrate  and  sail  automobiles  that  are 
advertised  in  the  Press.  Such  a  con¬ 
test  would  naturally  tend  to  have  the 
salesmen  demand  advertising  of  fha 
majority  of  cars  in  that  paper.  Results 
of  the  contest  would  make  good  pro¬ 
motion. 


ways  and  means  of  making  savings  Liverpool  (O.)  Review . 

in  his  business,  yet  day  after  day  he  >  . 

j  j,  £.  j.  j  X  Grant!  Pass  (Ore.)  Courier . 

doggedly  refuses  to  take  advantage  (Pa.)  Messenger . 

of  a  vast  amount  of  potential  rev-  lowa  City  (la.)  Iowan . 

enue  going  begging  in  his  own  com-  Kilgore  (Tex.)  News . 

munity.  Laramie  (Wyo.)  Bulletin . 

Too  many  publishers  make  a  half-  . 

hearted  attemnt  to  start  a  classified  ^  Courier  Times . 

neanea  aiiem^  to  start  a  ciassmea  Y.)  Times-Heraid . 

department.  They  employ  a  high  Pasadena  (Cal.)  Post . . 

school  boy  or  girl  for  the  summer  Quincy  (Mass.)  News . 

months  and  if  the  classified  section  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Independent . 

has  not  gone  over  a  page  before  the  . 

fall  term  of  school  starts,  they  give  (Cai.)  Record . 

up  in  disgust  and  say,  ‘Aw,  what’s 

the  use,  we  can’t  get  classified  in  this  These  papers,  considered  in  the 
town.”  Yet  as  publishers  they  have  small  newspaper  group,  are  able  to 
employed  some  of  the  great^t  ex-  obtain  more  classified  linage  than  na- 
perts  in  advertising  to  look  out  for  tional  advertising.  If  the  truth  were 
their  foreign  advertising,  gladly  pay  known  one  would  find  they  make  a 
their  national  representatives  a  fair  sincere  and  honest  effort  to  build 
commission  for  getting  this  advertis-  their  classified  departments  as  they 
ing  and  have  nursed  their  circula-  deserve  to  be  built — in  a  manner 
tions  along  so  that  additional  revenue  that  will  bring  publishers  revenue, 
may  be  obtained  with  each  new  thou-  supply  reader  interest  and  fill  the 
sand  subscribers.  void  in  any  community  that  does  not 

Classified  Lieage  Third  have  a  modem  classified  section  in 

With  the  same  attempt  made  at  ''^^ch  Ae  average  reader  can  barter 
getting  classified,  the  want  ad  sec-  trade, 
tion  will  produce  more  linage  than  ©Rly  Undeveloped  Field 

general  advertising,  many  times  with  It  is  the  only  undeveloped  field  for 
greater  revenue  than  foreign  adver-  increasing  revenue  on  the  horizon  in 
tising,  and  it  will  be  far  more  valu-  the  newspaper  field  today  and  the 
able  to  the  newspaper.  wise  publisher  will  seek  a  good  clas- 

You  publishers  think  these  are  idle  sified  man  or  woman  and  make  a 
words?  Then  glance  at  these  figures  start  toward  getting  some  of  this  rev- 
from  the  newspapers  in  52  cities  as  enue. 

measured  by  Media  Records.  For  the  You  are  not  going  to  get  suffi- 
year  1936  these  measured  newspapers  ^ient  classified  linage  to  pass  your 
c^ied  a  total  of  1,380  milUon  lines  national  figures  in  a  month,  or  three 
of  adwr^mg.  T^is  was  broken  dovm  months  and  possibly  not  in  three 
into  dmerent  classifications  as  fol-  years,  but  after  classified  becomes  a 
advertismg,  permanent  part  of  your  paper  you 
313  million  lines;  all  other  retail  ad-  going  to  wonder  why  you  did  not 
vertising,  451  million  unes;  classified  develop  it  years  ago. 

ADVERTisiNC,  265  million  lines;  gen-  _  ^  j  u  if  j  n  n 

eral  advertising,  251  million  Itoes;  Quarters  and  1^  doUws  will  soon 
automotive  advertising.  72  million  ^  Jiousands  if 

lines,  and  finandal  advertising.  25  Property  estivated,  but  you  can 

million  lines.  ^ 

Do  you  see  what  that  means?  classified  revraue  if  you  fail  to  plant 

Classified  is  your  third  largest  pro-  proper  seed, 
ducer  of  linage  if  properly  solicited 
and  sold.  Surely  a  source  of  linage 
that  is  19  per  cent  of  the  total  busi- 

ness  in  those  papers  cannot  be  ^  ^ 

laughed  off.  And,  dollars  to  dough- 
nuts,  the  classified  revenue  from 

those  265  million  lines  is  greater  than  ^ 

the  revenue  earned  by  toe  313  mil-  M  ■■■■ 

lion  lines  of  department  store  adver-  | 

tising,  primarily  because  department 

store  advertising  is  generally  sold  at  M,*  Paid  Circulation 

toe  lowest  rates  while  over  75  per  •  t  r  a  i  a  i  r  o  u  i  a  t  i  o  n 

cent  of  toe  papers  in  toe  country 

have  classified  as  their  highest  rates.  ■  I 

A  recent  survey  showed  that  toe  low-  UorOMlGGO 

est  rate  possible  to  earn  in  classified 
is  comparable  to  toe  top  contract  rate 
in  local  display. 

Cross-SactioR  of  Clatiificd  NFVtf  DO^T 

I  can  hear  toe  small  newspaper  HL  Ww  I  wRI%  ■  wJI 

publisher  chuckle  and  say  to  him-  /•r/N  a  as  neifm 

self,  “ITiat  might  work  out  on  those  wEO.  A.  MCUBvITT  CO* 

big  city  papers  but  not  in  a  ^all  AJvm^iUing 

town.”  No?  Then  have  a  look  at 

the  following  1936  linage  figures  sup-  i  i— — ■ 


Total 

N  ational 

(nassifieU 

Linage 

Linage 

Linage 

1,823,584 

302,484 

525,532 

2,761,144 

296,710 

308.000 

2,732,786 

360,808 

511,518 

2,336,754 

288,456 

302,778 

5,128,844 

598,864 

627,326 

1,773,870 

249,228 

475,888 

1,800.736 

270,564 

331,800 

1,972,845 

219,569 

232,024 

1,113,345 

131,076 

153,816 

4,221,378 

374,252 

647,420 

1,475,911 

86,223 

106,000 

2,163,305 

247,697 

252,379 

3,048,568 

322,614 

395,892 

4.685,800 

516,502 

527,478 

3,569.316 

473,302 

1,050,675 

3,264,268 

277,368 

332,052 

4,168,524 

505,479 

679,637 

4,368,697 

493,148 

912.562 

1.548,952 

157,612 

174,992 

2,805,068 

325,472 

382,424 

Rate  Rise  In  Schenectady 
The  Schenectady  Union-Star  an¬ 
nounced  an  increase  in  classified  rates 
effective  Aug.  1,  according  to  C.  C. 
Stone,  classified  advertising  manager. 
Instead  of  billing  at  toe  gross  rate 
with  large  discounts,  all  statements 


will  show  toe  net  amount  subjeet  ' 
only  to  a  cash  discount  Hie  ^ 
crease  is  approximately  20  per  ecu 
higher  than  the  old  rates. 

8  SOUTHERN  PAPERS 
IN  NEW  ROTO  GROUP 

Gravure  Service  Corporation,  New 
York,  national  rotogravure  represent- 
atives,  announced  Aug.  10  the  South- 
em  Rotogravure  Group  whidi  will 
consist  of  toe  rotogravure  sections  of 
toe  following  eight  newspapers:  At- 
lanta  Journal,  Birmingham  Newt  4 
Age-Herald,  Dallas  News,  Ft.  Wortk 
Star  Telegram,  Houston  ChronicU 
Knoxville  News  Sentinel,  Memphit 
Commercial  Appeal,  New  Orlcoai 
Item-Tribune.  Circulation  of  tin 
group  will  be  838,000. 

Significance  of  this  new  group  to 
rotogravure  as  a  national  medium  lia 
in  toe  fact  that  it  extends  rotogravuit 
coverage  for  toe  first  time  into  the 
key  markets  of  toe  South.  Hereto¬ 
fore,  only  three  of  these  papers,  the 
Atlanta  Journal,  Birmingham  News  4 
Age-Herald  and  Houston  (Chronicle, 
had  regular  rotogravure  sections. 

Rotogravure  groups  had  been  built 
up  in  toe  past  few  years  so  that  every 
section  of  toe  country  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  toe  South  had  been  cov¬ 
ered.  Now  it  is  possible  to  purchase 
national  coverage  in  rotogravure. 

TO  MARK  150th  YEAR 

A  civic  celebration,  Aug.  11,  will 
mark  the  150to  anniversary  of  the 
Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald,  Kentucky’s 
first  newspc;per  founded  by  John 
Bradford.  J.  L.  Nunn  is  presidoit, 
and  Gilmore  N.  Nunn,  publisher. 


To  Fellow  Members  of  the  I 
Newspaper  Guild 

(The  undersigned  committee  of  New  York  GuUdsmen  eddresses 
you  through  the  medium  of  Editor  tmd  Publisher  only  because 
the  Guild  Reporter  refused  to  accept  tmy  paid  advertisement  on  ^ 

H  the  Referendum*  The  Reporter  offered  to  print  a  letter  "W/  it  did  n 

^  not  duplUate  other  letters  and  if  there  was  roome^^but  heid  it  to  ^ 

be  **undemocraiie**  to  permit  members  to  buy  space  to  assuro 
fair  preseettaiion  of  their  views.) 

The  Guild  members  represented  by  this  advertisement  —  a 
majority  of  the  working  membership  of  the  New  York  Post  unit, 
which  operates  under  a  Guild  Shop  contract — urge  all  members 
to  consider  underlying  implications  in  the  Guild  Referendum. 

Is  the  question  whether  you  approve  of  the  Loyalists  in  Spain, 
the  President’s  Supreme  Court  plan  or  a  Farmer  Labor  coalition? 

NO.  The  question  is  whether  the  Guild,  which  to  be  successful 
must  embrace  members  of  all  shades  of  political,  religious  and 
economic  opinion,  should  commit  itself  on  controversial  questions 
with  no  immediate  bearing  on  wages,  hours  and  working  condi' 
tions  in  this  industry. 

Is  the  question  whether  you  approve  of  organization  of  white 
collar  workers  in  other  newspaper  departments?  Is  it  whether 
you  believe  in  industrial  unionism  as  an  abstract  labor  goal? 

NO.  The  question  is,  first,  whether  you  want  to  see  editorial 
workers  made  a  minority  in  the  union  that  you  joined  as  an  or' 
ganization  of  the  men  and  women  who  make  the  editorial  content 
of  newspapers;  second,  whether,  with  the  experienced  mechanical 
unions  making  no  moves  toward  plant'wide  organization  in  the 
newspaper  business,  we  of  the  editorial  department  should  stick 
out  our  necks. 

Basically  the  question  is: 

Shall  the  Guild  continue  to  be  a  sounding  board  for  the  political 
and  sociological  opinions  of  individuals  and  groups? 

Or  shall  it  be  made  a  wholesome,  representative  organization 
that  keeps  its  nose  clean,  fights  its  own  battles  and  gets  every 
possible  advantage  from  publishers  for  the  benefit  of  editorial 
workers? 

This  committee  urges  votes  AGAINST  the  actions  of  the  St. 
Louis  convention,  on  the  questions  here  discussed  and  the  others 
submitted  for  vote  in  the  referendum. 

(Signed)  UnoflBcIa]  Referendum  Committee* 
New  York  Post  unit. 

Newspaper  Gnild  of  New  York* 

(This  committee  embraces  more  than  75  members,  m  clear 
majority  of  its  unit,  who  have  pledged  to  contribute  to  the  cost  of 
this  advertisement.  Names  of  memhars  avidlable  on  request  to 
Stanley  Thompson,  N.  Y.  Post,  secy.) 
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HOW  NEWSPAPER 

ADVERTISING  WORKS 

Each  waak  an  advartiting  claiiification  will  ba  analyxad  in 
thata  colamnf.  Sinca  practically  all  advartiting  finally  cantan 
on  a  ratail  outlat,  tbata  thidiat  thould  ba  ol  agual  intaratt 
to  national  at  wall  at  local  advartitart. 

By  FRANK  E.  FEHLMAN 

No.  27.  Should  Local  Dairies  Advertise? 


few  statistics  should  be  ex- 

ijiiiMvi  before  the  local  department 
[jjrts  the  preparation  of  a  lotal  dairy 
jdvtrtising  campaign, 
tbe  1934  Statistical  Abstract  of  the 
Cniltd  States  reported  over  24  mil- 
1(01  TP'hf  cows  on  farms  and  in  dai- 
jtt.  Farm  paper  editors  and  state 
pj'lya  say  that  about  half  of  these 
g0t  cannot  produce  enough  milk  to 
jatSly  their  upkeep.  They  eat  more 
tluD  they  return  in  a  “cash  milk 
crop.” 

Where  Does  the  Milk  Go? 

Ui  1934  AT.T.  COWS  in  the  United 
States  produced  10  billion,  600  mil¬ 
lion  gallons  of  milk.  Butter  produc¬ 
tion  was  558,648,632  pounds.  Ameri¬ 
can  cheese  production  in  1932  was 
370,743,000  pounds.  Evaporated  milk 
totaled  1,666,664,000  pounds.  Cheese, 
butter,  evaporated  milk,  cream  and 
whole  milk,  accoimt  for  better  than 
90  pa  cent  of  all  the  milk  produced. 

Mlk  Prices 

during  the  past  five  years, 

serious  milk  production  strikes 
have  occurred  in  practically  every 
section  of  the  United  States;  the  big 
milk  production  areas,  like  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and 
Washington,  having  been  the  hardest 
hit 

During  1932  and  1933  farmers  in 
many  sections  found  themselves  los¬ 
ing  money  every  time  they  drove 
their  cows  into  the  milking  stalls. 
County  associations  were  formed, 
market  roads  patrolled,  milk  dumped, 
and  skulls  were  cracked.  Why  all 
this  excitement?  Prices  paid  farmers 
were  too  low  to  cover  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction;  consumers  didn’t  consiune 
enough  milk;  and  the  dairies  who  did 
the  final  distribution  work,  said  that 
they  were  also  operating  at  a  loss, 
^e  advocated  a  sharp  reduction 
in  milk  production;  reducing  herds 
10  to  20  per  cent,  so  that  an  artificial 
shortage  of  milk  might  be  obtained. 
Others,  mostly  advertising  people, 
said  sell  the  idea  of  a  quart  a  day  to 
every  child,  and  at  least  a  pint  a 
day  to  every  adult  If  this  were  done, 
th^  argued,  it  would  require  50  per 
cent  more  good  milk  cows  to  supply 
the  demand  for  whole  milk. 

Survey  of  Dcdly  Advertising 
IT  DOESNT  REQUIRE  a  college  de¬ 
gree  to  analyze  present  and  past 
•kiry  advertising.  Any  layman  knows 
that  the  orange  and  lemon  associa- 
tkos  in  California  have  quadrupled 
their  production  in  the  past  30  years. 
How  was  this  accomplished?  They 
*^arted  at  scratch.  Chemists,  doctors, 
<heticians  and  mothers  were  enlisted 
to  learn  what  these  two  fruits  might 
Motribute  to  health,  and  the  better 
®joyment  of  all  three  meals.  Their 
access  and  the  tools  they  employed, 
>re  an  open  book  to  the  dairyman. 

Rrst  Step 

^  TO  NOW,  no  single  food  has  been 
found  that  contains  so  many  ele- 
®*nts  necessary  to  health  as  milk. 
“>  at  least  half  of  all  homes  in  the 


United  States,  milk  is  still  used  spar¬ 
ingly.  Millions  of  families  have  a 
single  quart  delivered  each  day;  even 
though  there  are  one  or  more  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  home. 

The  cream  is  poured  off  carefully 
for  the  adults’  c^ee  or  tea,  and  the 
children  are  allowed  one  glass  of 
skimmed  milk  a  day.  Any  doctor  will 
say  that  this  is  one  of  the  surest  ways 
to  reduce  the  resistance  of  children, 
make  them  easy  victims  for  colds, 
and  keep  them  under  weight. 

The  first  step  to  increasing  con- 
svunption  is  to  start  with  the  largest 
market — children. 

Research  Necessary 

EMPLOY  10  OR  20  HOUSEWIVES. 

Give  them  a  questionnaire.  Pay 
them  10  cents  for  each  complete  in¬ 
terview.  Have  them  call  on  mothers 
in  different  sections  of  your  market. 
Typical  questions — who  is  your  milk¬ 
man?  How  much  do  you  buy  daily? 
How  many  children?  How  much  milk 
do  they  drink  a  day?  How  much  is 
used  for  cooking?  Do  adults  drink 
milk?  How  much?,  etc.,  etc. 

Scare  Copy 

SOME  PRODUCTS  LEND  them¬ 
selves  to  “scare  copy.”  Typical 
headlines  follow: 

“32  Per  Cent  of  All  Canton 

Children  Starved  for  Milk” 
“Mothers  Unknowingly  Cheat 

v^hildren  of  Health’” 
“Men  Smoke  in  Pleasiure — 

Children  Cry  for  Milk” 
“Hogs  Fed  Buckets  of  Skimmed 

Milk — Children,  a  Glass” 
Then  take  off  your  gloves,  and  pre¬ 
sent  the  facts  as  supplied  by  any 
dairy,  the  American  Medical  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  the  frequqent  health  articles 
that  run  in  yoim  own  paper. 

Strong  medicine,  you  say.  Well,  it 
has  to  be  strong  and  it  must  be  con 
tinuous — no  let-up,  winter,  summer, 
spring  and  fall,  week  in  and  week  out. 

Get  Clubs  to  Help 
TWICE  A  YEAR,  the  local  dai^ 
should  hold  open  house  and  invite 
every  man  and  woman  in  your  city 


to  come  to  their  plant  and  see  just 
how  the  milk  is  received  and  handled 
up  to  the  time  it  reaches  the  woman’s 
doorstep.  Have  daily  lectures  in  a 
department  store  auditorium,  signs  on 
all  wagons,  menus  for  children,  leaf¬ 
lets  for  mothers  with  babies,  etc.,  etc. 

Dairymen  Not  to  Blame 

IN  CONCLUSION,  this  thought  is  of¬ 
fered.  Dairymen  are  not  to  blame 
for  the  almost  useless  advertising 
they  have  done  in  the  past  It’s  the 
duty  and  responsibility  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  his  food  editors  and  local  de¬ 
partment  to  do  the  research  work 
necessary,  and  the  writing  and  plan¬ 
ning  of  the  year’s  campaign. 

Dairymen,  as  a  group,  are,  because 
of  state  and  local  laws,  collecting  and 
distributing  milk  in  a  really  scien¬ 
tific  manner;  but  this  does  not  make 
them  alert  advertisers.  Fourteen 
months  ago,  a  large  midwest  pub¬ 
lisher  started  a  dairy  advertiser  in  his 
paper,  using  the  formula  given  in 
this  article.  Milk  sales  are  now 
above  the  national  average,  and  he 
added  48,000  lines  of  new  advertis¬ 
ing.  1937  will  show  over  60,000  lines. 


Such  a  success  story  makes  fine 
anununition  for  national  representa¬ 
tives  when  they  solicit  food  linage. 

SNPA  COMMITTEE 

Ted  Dealey,  president  of  the  South¬ 
ern  Newspaper  Publishers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  has  appointed  George  C.  Rig¬ 
gers,  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal,  chairman 
of  the  advertising  committee.  Other 
members  are;  H.  B.  Bradley,  Birming¬ 
ham  (Ala.)  News  and  Age-Herald; 
W.  D.  Branham,  Little  Rock  (Ark.) 
Democrot;  G.  V.  Harper,  Miami  (Fla.) 
Herald;  C.  M.  Snyder,  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
Constitution;  Henry  McCla^ey, 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- Journal  and 
Times;  J.  F.  Trims,  Jr.,  New  Orleans 
(La.)  Times- Picayune  and  States; 
Ernest  Smith,  Greenville  (Miss.) 
Democrat  Times;  P.  T.  Hines,  Greens¬ 
boro  (N.  C.)  News-Record;  Clyde  E. 
Muchmore,  Ponca  City  (Okla.)  News; 
Charlie  Peace,  Greenville  (S.  C.) 
News  and  Piedmont;  C.  C.  Bower, 
Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  Times;  R.  W. 
Foy,  Dallas  (Tex.)  News;  William 
Ellyson,  Jr.,  Richmond  (Va.)  News- 
Leader,  and  Jim  Shott,  Bluefield  (W. 
Va.)  Telegraph  and  Sunset-News. 


U.  S.  A.— $5 


ALL  THE  FACTS  ABOUT 
AMERICAN  MARKETS  BY 
CITIES  AND  COUNTIES 
FROM  THE  RECENT  CENSUS 
—A  61  PAGE  BOOK  "983 
CITIES  AND  3071  COUN¬ 
TIES"— ORDER  FROM  E. 
KATZ  SPECIAL  AD  AGENCY, 
500— 5TH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK. 


BELL  SYSTEM  SERVICE  IS  BASED 

ON  Western  Electric  QUALITY 


The  name  “Western  Electric”  on 
telephone  equipment  means  high 
quality  at  low  cost.  Your  Bell  tele¬ 
phone  company,  and  every  other 
Bell  company,  shares  the  benefits  of 
its  centralized  manufacturing. 

This  has  brought  constant  im¬ 
provement  in  the  speed,  clarity  and 
efficiency  of  the  telephone — saved 
millions  of  dollars  for  Bell  tele¬ 
phone  users — and  helped  to  give  this 
country  the  best  telephone 
service  in  the  world.  ff  ijb  % 

BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


ORGANIZED  FOR 
SERVICE  TO  THE 
PUBLIC 

The  Western  Electric 
Company  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  Bell  System. 
Its  purpose  is  to  provide 
a  dependable  supply  of 
telephone  equipment  of 
high  quality  at  low  cost. 
The  Western  Electric  plan 
of  centralized  manufac¬ 
turing  and  distributing 
has  half  a  century  of 
proved  benefits  behind  it. 
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Oscar  rV  Is 
Turned 


Loose  By  Daily 


OUR  OWN  WORLD 
OF  LETTERS 


$1,500  Prize  Pickerel 
Loses  Bout  With  Pro¬ 
peller  So  Another 
Is  Released 


By  GEORGE  BRANDENBURG 


“Oscar  is  dead.  Long  live  Oscar!” 

Such  seems  to  be  the  turn  of  events 
in  connection  with  the  Chicago  Amer¬ 
ican’s  fish  promotion  stunt.  Oscar  III, 
the  famous  $1,500  pickerel  placed  by 
the  American  in  Fax  Lake  last  Sun¬ 
day,  is  dead.  Oscar  IV  was  deposited 
in  the  same  lake  on  Wednesday  of  this 
week.  Previously,  Oscar  I  had  died 
and  Oscar  II  was  caught,  netting  the 
lucky  Chicagoan  $1,330.90,  of  which 
$500  was  paid  by  the  American. 

With  much  fanfare,  Oscar  III  was 
dumped  into  Fox  Lake,  Aug.  8,  by 
Walter  Parker,  American  circulation 
manager.  Oscar  was  not  caught,  how¬ 
ever,  he  was  picked  up,  very  much  a 
corpus  delecti,  Monday  morning,  less 
than  19  hours  after  he  had  been  placed 
in  the  water.  Cuts  around  the  mouth 
and  body  indicated  that  Oscar  had 
been  hit  by  the  propeller  of  a  boat. 
Because  rules  of  the  contest  provide 
that  Oscar  must  be  caught  while 
alive,  awards  of  cash  and  merchandise 
could  not  be  made  to  the  Chicagoan 


WHEN  A  HIGH-POWER  PRESS 

agent,  or,  as  society  knows  him,  a 
"public  relations  counsel”  falls  for 
his  own  line  of  sales  talk,  that’s  news 
to  Rion  Bercovici,  who  dislikes  to  be 
introduced  as  the  eldest  son  of  more- 
famous  Konrad,  fiction  writer,  who 
has  written  a  book  about  the  “man 
bites  dog”  news  item. 

“For  Immediate  Release”  (Sheridan 
House,  $2.50),  the  Bercovici  novel 
about  Broadway,  the  theaters,  society, 
industry  of  one  sort  or  another,  and 
press  agentry,  tells  its  tale  in  a  weak 
fashion  in  some  300  pages. 

The  theme  is  well-chosen.  Every 
profession  and  trade  needs  a  good  de¬ 
bunking  now  and  then,  and  this  is 
publicity’s  ttrni.  Bercovici  has  made 
Martin  Sommers,  the  “p.a.”  in  the 
gossip  columns,  the  acme  of  press 
agentry  as  the  sophisticated  New  York 
world  knows  it. 

TTie  climax  and  denouement  of  the 
entire  theme  is  in  the  ease  with  which 
Sommers  is  lured  into  the  same  press 
agent  traps  which  he  himself  set  for 
his  own  big  clients.  After  trying  to 
impress  the  six  people  whose  public 
relations  he  is  supervising  that  they 
are  becoming  more  important  than 
ever  in  their  scheme  of  things,  a  rival 
agency  succeeds  in  convincing  Som¬ 


mers  of  the  same  thing  when  he  tries 
to  over-promote  one  of  his  “ideas.” 

Bercovici  has  turned  to  ultra-mod¬ 
ernism  for  his  style  pattern,  and  has 
not  succeeded. — J.  A. 


ONE  OF  THE  MOST  FER'RLE 

sources  of  human  interest  and  hu¬ 
morous  stories  is  the  President’s  mail. 
Elach  day  he  receives  between  2,000 
to  7,000  letters,  according  to  Ben 
Whitehurst,  former  head  of  the  cor¬ 
respondence  division,  FERA  and 
WPA,  who  has  compiled  some  of  them 
in  book  form,  “Dear  Mr.  President,” 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  $1.00.  In  these  let¬ 
ters,  all  the  heartaches  cUid  suffering 
as  well  as  the  unconscious  humor  of 
the  country  are  revealed.  Mr.  White¬ 
hurst  often  saw  some  of  the  clerks 
under  him  “shake  with  laughter  at 
some  passage  from  an  incoming  let¬ 
ter,  only  to  grow  misty-eyed  with 
sympathy.”  He  compiled  some  of  the 
letters  earlier  for  a  story  published  in 
Saturday  Evening  Post. 

Typical  letter: 

“Ive  tryed  since  last  June  to  get  in 
the  insane  asylum  but  they  dont  seem 
to  want  me  because  I  am  not  insane. 
The  joke  is  on  them.” — M.  E.  P.,  Jr. 


In  the  Periodicals 

Sclmer  KoiiKnrr,  who  totiilucts  th»  (k 
jiartnient  "Along  lh«  Wine  Trail’’  in  the  A’ 
Vork  Sum,  ha»  joined  the  e<litorial  staff  *3 
Scribners  Magasinc.  His  tirvt  contributi* 
will  be  featured  in  the  September  issue 
The  lead  article  in  the  .August 
Mercury  is  “The  Truth  .Mh)^  .America 
Fascism, ’’  by  Harold  Lord  A’arney. 

“Straights  and  Flushes”  in  August  Harptt' 
was  written  by  Carl  Crow,  who  druing  his  21 
years  in  the  Orient  has  been  a  I'l’  correspooj. 
ent  and  manager  of  the  Shnnghai  EvenimA 
Post.  ^ 

William  .Allen  White,  who  wrote  ’‘The  Cbsl. 
lenge  to  the  .Middle  Class”  in  August  Atlanti, 
.Monthly  says:  "The  thing  that  is  happeni^ 
is  that  .Americans  are  trying  in  their  own  wij 
to  socialize  the  machines  man  has  m  de  ass 
is  making.” 

"AVhy  Do  They  Read  It?”  in  current  JmV 
nrr’.t  is  by  Belle  Rosenbaum,  assistant  editsr 
of  Mew  York  Herald  Tribune  Books.  The  ai. 
tide  is  inspired  by  the  phenomenal  circulatics 
of  a  recent  historical  novel  concerning  Civil 
War  days. 
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Dr.  Alfred  McClung  Lee,  as.wiatt 
professor  of  journalism  at  University 
of  Kansas,  who  is  on  leave  for  the 
academic  year  1937-38,  has  accepted 
an  appointment  to  the  regular  re¬ 
search  staff  of  the  Institute  of  Human 
Relations,  Yale  University.  His  rank 
is  assistant  professor  of  sociology. 
Dr.  Lee  is  author  of  the  recent  797- 
page  history  of  daily  joumaliam. 
"The  Daily  Newspaper  in  America: 
’The  Evolution  of  a  Social  Instru¬ 
ment,”  published  by  the  Macmillan 
Company.  He  has  been  on  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kansas  staff  three  years. 


who  found  the  fish  floating  on  the 
surface  of  Pistakee  Lake,  one  of  the 
lakes  in  the  Fox  Lake  chain. 

Meanwhile,  fishermen  are  not  only 
looking  for  Oscar  IV,  but  also,  Fanny, 
“Avife”  of  Oscar  I,  who  is  “some- 
wheres”  in  Lake  Geneva,  and  worth 
more  than  $800  in  cash  and  mer¬ 
chandise  awards. 


'Welcome  Stranger'  Plan 
AS  A  GOODWILL  (and  business¬ 
building)  gesture,  20  members  of 
the  Quincy,  Mass.,  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  are  joint  participants  in  a  plan 
of  welcoming  new  residents  to  the 
city.  Last  year,  2,4(X)  new  families 
moved  into  Quincy  and  each  of  them 
received  a  “Welcome  Package”  con¬ 
taining  a  letter  of  greeting  from  the 
mayor  and  about  20  cards  from  mer¬ 
chants  and  service  organizations  of¬ 
fering  free  goods  and  service. 

Huough  the  Gallagher  News 
Agency,  each  of  Quincy’s  new  resi¬ 
dents  (and  they  average  200  a  month) 
is  offered  a  week’s  free  delivery  of 
the  Boston  Globe  and  the  Boston 
American.  About  12%  accept  the  Gal¬ 
lagher  free  trial  offer,  and  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  12%  become  permanent 
subscribers.  In  other  words,  the  two 
Boston  papers  get  an  average  of  six 
new  subscribers  a  month  through 
Quincy’s  “Welcome  Stranger”  plan. 


a  Vindicator  carrier-salesman  handles 
his  daily  job.  Captions  under  each 
picture  put  the  story  across  in  breezy 
fashion.  Circulators  interested  in  pre¬ 
senting  “a  day  in  the  life  of  a  carrier 
boy”  through  the  vehicle  of  a  page 
advertisement  would  do  well  to  con¬ 
tact  Harold  Paulson,  Vindicator  cir¬ 
culation  manager. 


18  Win  Trips 

WINNERS  of  the  educational  tour  to 
Yellowstone  National  Park  and  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  18  Atlanta  Georgian 
and  Sunday  American  carrier  boys 
recently  left  by  bus  from  Atlanta. 
The  winners  were  chosen  on  a  basis 
of  service  given  subscribers  and  their 
newspaper  during  a  three-month 
period. 


40  Carriers  to  Comp 
FORTY  OF  Stockton  (Cal.)  Record’s 
200  carrier-salesmen  went  to  sum¬ 
mer  camp  for  two  weeks,  starting  Aug. 
8.  Camp  was  awarded  free  to  all 
100%  carriers  for  12  consecutive 
months.  Other  carrier-salesmen  were 
admitted  on  the  basis  of  new  subscrip¬ 
tions  secured.  The  camp  is  located 
in  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains. 
Frank  Lewis,  circulator  in  charge  of 
carrier  promotion,  is  in  charge  of  the 
camp.  This  is  the  second  year  the 
Record  has  sfwnsored  a  summer  camp 
for  carriers. 


New  Contest  Plan 
M.  D.  NICHOLSON,  circulation  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Little  Rock  Arkansas 
Gazette,  is  utilizing  a  new  plan  of 
promoting  circulation  without  use  of 
bonuses  and  controlled  contests  among 
carriers.  A  feature  of  Mr.  Nicholson’s 
plan  is  that  carriers  continue  strictly 
as  independent  contractors,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  social  security  and  labor 
laws.  His  plan  encourages  services 
of  the  older  type  of  boy.  Based  on 
various  credits  and  deductions,  the 
plan  has  aided  the  Gazette  to  build 
city  circulation  under  a  contractor’s 
wholesale  rate.  Details  of  the  plan 
can  be  obtained  by  writing  Mr. 
Nicholson. 


Feature  'Young  Merchants' 

THE  Youngstown  (O.)  Vindicator  re¬ 
cently  ran  a  full-page  promotion  ad, 
headed:  “Young  Merchants.”  "nje 
page,  profusely  illustrated  with  pho¬ 
tographs  in  continuity  style,  told  how 


Hot  Weather  Suggestion 

RECENTLY  a  young  lady,  dressed  in 
white  linen,  came  into  our  office 
and  asked  why  newspapers  do  not 
furnish  a  bag  in  which  to  carry  the 
paper,  complaining  the  ink  soils  a 
white  dress  while  carrying  the  paper 
either  to  or  from  the  office.  We  are 
offering  this  idea  merely  as  a  sugges¬ 
tion.  Would  it  be  possible  for  the 
newsdealer  or  corner  man  to  offer  a 
bag,  possibly  made  of  celophane,  to 
those  requesting  it  as  an  added  “sum¬ 
mer  service?”  We  would  be  glad  to 
get  reactions  from  circulation  man¬ 
agers  on  this  subject  Perhaps  some 
are  already  offering  such  a  service. 


Topical  Index 

January  to  June,  1937 


Bound  with  the  Semi-Annual  Bound 
Volume,  these  volumes  are  attractive  addi¬ 
tions  to  any  desk  or  library,  and  especially 
appropriate  for  the  newspaper  library, 
advertising  offices  and  schools  of  journal¬ 
ism.  This  index  serves  three  useful  pur¬ 
poses: 


It  will  facilitate  reference  to  any  of 
the  thousands  of  subjects  treated  in 
EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER  during  the 
past  six  months. 


It  will  serve  as  a  complete  and  com- 
la  pact  historical  summary  of  newspaper 
and  advertising  events. 


It  shows  that  nothing  really  important 
that  took  place  from  January  to  June, 
1937,  escaped  EDITOR  &  PUB¬ 
LISHER. 


.411  are  thoroughly  cross-indexed.  Dateline,  page 
and  column  indices  are  given  for  every  subject 
listed.  To  make  sure  of  receiving  your  January 
to  June  bound  volume,  see  that  your  subscription 
is  entered  at  once.  The  price  is  $7.50  per  volume. 
Entire  year  (two  volumes)  $15.00. 

For  those  who  have  kept  their  own  personal  file, 
the  index  is  printed  and  trimmed  to  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER  size  and  can  easily  be  inserted  or 
kept  for  ready  reference.  Single  copies  $1.00. 
Extra  copies  of  the  previous  six-month,  June  to 
December,  1936,  index  available. 

Place  order  at  once  to  secure  the  bound  volume 
with  index  included,  or  index  separately.  The 
supply  is  limited. 


Editor  &  Publisher 


1700  Times  Bldg. 


New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Cameraman  Paid  $1,000 
to  Settle  Assault  Action 


work  was  his  coverage  of  the  bonus 
marchers’  struggle  with  the  police  in 
Washington  a  few  years  ago. 

Disregarding  bullets  and  bricks  Joe 
stood  his  ground  in  the  midst  of  the 
battle  and  obtained  some  extraordi¬ 
nary  shots.  His  many  excellent  photos 
from  the  air,  especially  his  coverage 
of  the  removal  of  Bruno  Hauptmann’s 
body  from  prison  after  electrocution, 
has  stamped  him  as  one  of  the  ace  pho¬ 
tographers  in  the  metropolitan  area. 

On  the  two  days  a  week  he  has  to 
himself  his  time  is  spent  on  the  golf 
links.  Joe  is  proud  of  his  low  scores, 
and  shoots  in  the  low  80s.  He  is  mar¬ 
ried  and  father  of  a  daughter  five 
years  old.  When  he  is  not  taking 
his  daughter’s  photo  he  is  making 
crayon  studies  or  pastels. 


CAMERAMEN  have  been 
punched  by  irate  subjects  but  few 
jave  ever  had  the  satisfaction  of  get- 
jg  a  check  for  more  than  $1,000  as 
itt  result  of  a  legal  action  against 
attacker. 

This  sum,  believed  the  highest  on 
1^^,  in  such  a  case  was  received 
by  John  Drennan,  free  lance 
photographer,  who  with  his  brother 
Joseph  covers  the  Long  Island  area 
fur  New  York  papers  and  photo  ser¬ 
vices.  The  man  who  paid  was  Enzo 
Rermonte,  former  prizefighter  and 
hosband  of  Mrs.  I^delaine  Astor 
force  Dick  Fiermonte.  A  $10,000  civil 
action  was  settled  out  of  court  to  per¬ 
mit  Fiermonte  to  leave  for  Europe, 
ff^e  not  at  liberty  to  reveal  the 
total  amoimt  of  the  settlement,  Dren¬ 
nan  stated  his  share  was  well 


Jos  Costs  SUSPENDS  PAPER 

CAMERA  KNIGHTS  ^ 

IN  1919  JOE  COSTA  was  graduated  crat- Northwest  Arkansas  Times  ab- 
from  high  school  with  ambitions  to  sorbed  the  Progressive  Star  effective 
become  a  newspaper  artist.  However,  Aug.  4  and  discontinued  its  publica- 
after  a  short  time  as  copy  boy  in  the  tion,  and  J.  D.  Hurst,  former  business 
art  department  of  the  old  New  York  manager  of  the  ’Times,  retains  the 
Morning  World,  he  changed  his  mind.  Star’s  commercial  printing  plant. 
He  spent  much  of  his  time  in  the  which  he  will  operate.  Hal  Douglas, 
photograph  department.  The  camera-  former  assistant  to  Hurst,  was  named 
men  liked  him  and  soon  he  was  being  business  manager  of  the  Times.  The 
taught  the  technique  of  a  news  pho-  Fayetteville  Democrat  recently 
tographer.  He  borrowed  cameras  on  adopted  the  larger  name  to  designate 
his  day  off  to  practice.  Then  on  a  its  increased  circulation  in  northwest 
Simday,  when  the  staff  was  short  Joe  Arkansas,  made  possible  by  estab- 
was  pressed  into  action.  He  was  as-  lishment  of  additional  motor  routes 
signed  to  cover  a  fire  in  the  Bronx,  for  delivery  over  a  wider  area. 

His  pictures  were  so  good  he  was 

tr^erred  to  the  Photo  st^.  ^  AMPUTATED 

It  was  not  long  before  Costa  was 

being  assigned  to  many  of  the  big  Adrian  A.  McMullen,  co-publisher, 
stories.  In  1927  he  left  the  World  to  Yuba  City  (Cal.)  Independent  Farmer, 
join  New  York  Daily  News  where  he  recently  suffered  amputation  of  a  leg 
is  now  working.  Probably  his  best  as  the  result  of  an  infection. 


SIJIOO.  Drennan’s  lawyer  was  Elvin 
K.  Edwards,  former  district  attorney 

for  Nassau  County.  '  -*  5^*^ 

Attacked  Outside  Courtroom 

Fiermonte  struck  Drennan  several  ,  .  ■  ,  ,  «. 

times.  They  were  in  a  warrant  room  Japanese  officer 

of  a  Jamaica,  L-  L>  court  whhe  Fier-  staff  photographer  covering  the  dan- 
moote  was  waiting  to  be  tried  on  a  gerous  Chinese  battlefront  for  the  As- 
charge  of  ignoring,  over  a  period  of  sociated  Press  News  Photo  service, 
two  years,  a  number  of  summonses  Her  pictures  are  Clippered  to  San 
for  speeding.  Francisco,  and  sent  over  the  AP  Wire- 

Drennan,  assigned  to  cover  the  case  photo  from  there.  Working  chiefly 
eidusively  for  New  York  Mirror,  ^ith  candid  equipment,  this  girl  pho- 
heard  Fiermonte  threaten  to  give  an-  tographer  has  obtained  some  excellent 
other  photographer  a  ‘sock  on  the  pictures. 

jaw”  if  he  took  a  picture.  As  Fier-  Morris  Harris,  AP  bureau  chief  in 
monte  turned  to  leave  the  other  cam-  Shanghai,  reports  that  she  is  “packed 
eraman,  Drennan  exploded  his  flash  ^vith  nerve”  and  goes  in  wherever 
and  before  he  could  return  his  slide  pictures  can  be  expected, 
to  the  holder  Fiermonte  was  upon  “For  the  past  three  weeks  she  has 
him.  He  received  a  blow  in  the  eye  toured  the  Tientsin-Peiping  battle 
and  s^eral  about  the  head  which  areas  and  has  shocked  the  Japanese 
bim.  military  by  her  cool  courage  in  dan- 

Drennan  says:  gerous  situations,”  he  says. 

I  was  caught  off  my  guard.  I  held  ^as  born  in  Shanghai  and  is 

my  camera  high  in  the  air  to  save  the  wife  of  an  American  business  man 
my  negative.  It  was  a  matter  of  there, 
saoificing  my  picture  or  taking  a  few 

wallers.  After  the  third  or  fourth  mk/rpT}  w  TKrpp/^irFrt 
blow  I  was  semi-conscious.  Instinc-  UAMtKA  W XlCiV^lLtiiJ 
tively,  I  tried  to  protect  my  camera.  Philadelphia,  Aug.  11— William  E. 
The  slide  was  still  in  my  right  hand  (Chick)  Windsor,  Philadelphia  Eve- 
which  also  gripped  the  camera.  I 
was  dropped  to  my  knees  by  a  blow 
behind  the  ear  but  I  managed  to  re¬ 
tain  my  hold  on  the  camera.  Then 
the  assault  let  up.  I  was  told  it  took 
six  attendants  to  pull  Fiermonte  away. 

Aiked  FitrmoRtt's  Arrest 
“When  I  regained  full  conscious¬ 
ness  I  asked  a  detective  to  arrest 
Enzo  for  assault  and  battery,  but  he 
suggested  I  cool  off  and  perhaps  Fier¬ 
monte  would  apologize.  Enzo  made 
no  dfort  to  do  so,  which  made  me 
more  determined  to  pvmish  him. 

“I  managed  to  stick  on  the  story  im- 
til  it  was  completed  and  late  in  the 
afternoon  I  had  a  warrant  sworn  out 
for  him.  In  the  meantime  I  went  to 
ffly  doctor  who  ordered  me  to  stay  in 
oed  with  ice  packs  for  a  few  days. 


•  BURGESS 
Chrome  Mats 
give  you  sharp¬ 
er,  cleaner  re¬ 
productions  of 
halftone  areas. 


DAILY 

NEWSPAPERS 


We  are  interested  in  daily 
properties  having  good  or  fair 
earning  records  that  can  be  ac¬ 
quired  by  our  clients. 

We  are  also  in  a  position  to 
consider  refinancing  possibilities 
regardless  whether  present  man¬ 
agement  might  continue  or  not. 

Inquiries  in  strict  confidence. 


When  I  recovered  I  asked  Mr.  Ed¬ 
wards,  Nassau  County,  to  take  my 
case  which  he  did.” 

Both  a  criminal  and  a  civil  action 
*ere  filed.  The  former  Wcis  dropped 
when  Fiermonte  apologized.  Drennan 
taceiyed  several  calls  from  picture 
syodicates  and  newspapers  urging  him 
not  to  drop  his  civil  action  but  to 
push  it  as  an  example  to  future 


NEWSPAPER 
APPRAISAL  CORP'N 

L.  Parker  Likely,  Pret. 
1707  Timr>  Bide-  New  -Yo 

BRyant  9-0460 


•fays  in  jail  on  the  speeding  charges. 

Girl  Photographer 
JOYCE  LACKS, 


a  slim  and  pretty 
■year-old  American  girl,  is  the 
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Readers  Approve  New 
E.  6t  P.  Heads 

continued  from  page  7 


does  more  than  make  for  easier  read¬ 
ing — that  by  getting  away  from  the 
old  rigidities  it  far  more  effectively 
manifests  interest  ratios — in  other 
words,  makes  it  easier  to  present 
the  news  items  in  their  proper  rela¬ 
tive  proportions.  Again,  in  other 
words,  I  think  it  is  swell.” 

Far  Less  Confusing 

Robert  E.  Grove.  Ketchum.  McLeod 
&  Grove.  Inc..  Pittsburgh,  advertising 
agency:  “I  think  it  is  a  big  imnrove- 
ment.  The  maffazine  is  much  simpler 
tc  read,  far  less  confusing  and  in¬ 
finitely  easier  on  the  eye.  It  gives 
better  color  to  the  page,  and  it  seems 
less  gray.” 

Setting  the  Pace 

Robert  L.  Sm^th,  general  manager, 
Los  Anoeles  Daily  and  Evening  News: 
“We  think  the  trend  toward  modem 
type  faces  is  not  a  fad  but  ushers  in 
a  new  era  for  the  whole  newspaper 
and  magazine  field.  The  thought  of 
new  make-up  and  visibility  is  taking 
hold  among  newspapers  for  the  first 
time  and  Editor  &  Publisher  is  to  be 
congratulated  for  setting  the  pace.  It 
has  made  more  progress  in  the  last 
six  .months  than  any  other  trade 
paper.” 

Puts  life  Into  Pages 

Clark  F.  Waite,  president.  Southern 
California  Associated  Newspapers:  “It 
is  a  great  improvement  that  puts  Tfe 
and  interest  into  the  pages.  I  think 
it  is  fine.” 

Decided  Improvement 

Edith  R.  Allan,  manager,  Los  An¬ 
geles  office.  CNPA:  “The  new  head 
dress  is  much  more  readable  and  a 
decided  improvement.” 

Likes  One-Line  Heads 

J.  P.  Murphy,  managing  editor,  Bos¬ 
ton  Daily  Record:  “In  particular,  I 
think  the  single  line  hea^  are  much 
better,  making  it  possible  to  easily 
pick  out  the  shorter  stories.” 

Balance  Improved 

Paul  Waitt,  Boston  Herald-Traveler 
promotion  man  and  feature  writer; 
“The  whole  publication  has  been 
snapped  up  a  lot  One  can  now  get 
a  good  idea  what  the  whole  story  is 
about  without  reading  it  all.  The 
three  column  right  hand  banks  help 
the  heads  tremendously.  Balance  of 
the  pages  has  been  greatly  improved.” 

Superior  to  Old  Style 

Ralph  Stratton,  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor,  Boston  Herald:  “I  think  the  new 
make-up  is  far  superior  to  the  old 
style  as  it  brings  each  story  out  in 
greater  prominence,  facilitating  read¬ 
ing.” 

Impressed  with  Readability 

Dwight  Fee,  associate  managing 
editor,  Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph: 
“Although  I  haven’t  had  a  chance  to 
go  over  the  magazine  thoroughly,  a 
quick  glance  or  two  at  the  new  Editor 
&  Publisher  impressed  me  with  its 
readability.  Ihe  editors  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  improvement 
made  by  the  change.” 

We've  “Got  Something" 

Louis  Ruppkl,  Chicago  Times  man¬ 
aging  editor:  “I  think  you’ve  got 
something  there!” 


Grand  Job 

Fred  Gaertner,  managing  editor, 
Detroit  News:  “It’s  much  more  at¬ 
tractive.  A  grand  job  of  streamlining 
in  every  detail.” 


Very  Handsome 

Charles  M.  Bayer,  public  relations 
department,  the  Borden  Company, 
New  York;  “Congratulations  on  the 
new  typography.  I  think  it  is  a  very 
handsome  improvement.” 


“I  Like  It" 

W.  W.  Forster,  managing  editor, 
Pittsburgh  Press:  “The  increased 
readability  of  Editor  &  Publisher 
strikes  the  eye.  I  like  it.” 


More  Attractive 

A.  C.  G.  Hammesfahr,  president. 


Metropolitan  Weekly:  “Heartiest  con¬ 
gratulations  on  the  new  makeup.  It’s 
a  great  improvement  and  makes 
EIditor  &  Publisher  more  attractive 
and  easier  to  read.” 


Admires  It  Immensely 

Ward  Greene,  executive  editor.  King 
Features  Syndicate:  “I  am  sure  if  Joe 
Connolly  were  not  on  vacation  he 
would  be  writing  you  about  the  at¬ 
tractive  new  dress  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  All  of  us  here  in  the  office 
admire  it  immensely.” 


“Looks  Swell" 


EDITOR  <&  PUBLISHER 


Wonderfully  Improved 

M.  A.  Miner,  circulation  manager, 
Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Post- Standard: 

“Congratulations!  I  cannot  help  but 
comment  on  the  wonderfully  im¬ 
proved  appearance  given  to  our  good 
old  trade  paper  by  your  new  set-up.” 


Avoids  Extremes 


Much  More  Readable 

E.  H.  Harris,  president-publisher. 


Richmond  (Ind.)  Palladium:  “It  seems 
to  me  that  the  new  format  makes 
Editor  &  Pubusher  much  more  read¬ 
able  than  the  old  style  of  makeup.” 


“Congratulations" 

William  H.  Long,  Jr.,  chairman, 
Doremus  &  Co.:  “Congratulations  on 
the  attractive  appearance  of  your  new 
format.” 


Has  Two  Criticisms 
Albert  H.  Tederstrom,  telegraph 
editor,  Pittsburgh  Press:  “Generally 
speaking,  I  like  the  new  style,  but  I 
have  two  criticisms.  One  is  that  I 
don’t  like  to  see  a  story  which  has 
a  two-column  head  run  over  to  the 
top  of  the  third  column,  and,  second, 
I  don’t  think  there  is  enough  contrast 
in  the  heads.” 


Russ  Stewart,  Chicago  Times  cir¬ 
culation  promotion  manager:  “Your 
streamline  number  looks  swell — a 
word  you,  no  doubt,  are  hearing  a  lot 
this  week.  It  is  both  attractive  and 
easy  on  the  eyes.” 


Easy  on  the  Eyes 

Walter  Rauck,  circulation  manager, 
Pittsburgh  Press:  “Editor  &  Publisher 
is  to  be  congratulated.  Streamlined 
type,  like  a  streamlined  bathing 
Iwauty,  is  easy  on  the  eyes  and  keeps 
your  attention  focused  on  the  subject.” 


(UP) 


THE  MARK 
OF  ACCURACY,  SPEED 
AND  INDEPENDENCE  IN 
WORLD  WIDE  NEWS 
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UNITED  PRESS 


J.  M.  Mathes,  president,  J  u 
Mathes,  Inc.,  advertising  agency- 
adopting  its  new  format  and  headlin! 
style.  Editor  &  Publisher  has  sij! 
mto  step  with  the  times.  We  hear  ^ 
said  that  streamlining  of  newspai»« 
and  periodicals  is  a  fad,  desti^to 
go  with  the  wind,  but  at  any  rate  tW 
form  of  dress  is  what  a  great  manv 
readers  want  today.  We  have  all 
ticed  a  few  newspapers  that  have  car 
ried  streamlining  to  an  absurd  extent 
Out  of  the  experimentation  that  u 
now  going  on  throughout  the  couatrv 
will  probably  come  a  balance  he- 
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Improved  300% 

Randolph  L.  Fort,  instructor  in 
journalism.  University  of  Alabama: 
“My  heartiest  congratulations  on  your 
new  head  •dress.  It  improves  Editor 
&  Publisher’s  appearance  300%,  and 
makes  reading  much  pleasanter.” 


tween  the  stiff,  mechanized  make-nn 
of  many  papers  and  the  ultra-mod^ 
style  of  some  others.  You  and  tbe 
newspaper  stylist  who  collaborated 
with  you  in  producing  the  new  Editm 
&  Pubusher  deserve  congratulations 
for  avoiding  both  extremes.  Your 
magazine  is  pleasant  to  look  at  and 
easy  to  read.” 


Easy  to  Read 

Budd  Gore,  Chicago  Daily  News 
sales  promotion  manager:  “We  would 
like  very  much  to  offer  our  congratu¬ 
lations,  for  we  thought  EIditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  first  streamlined  number  to 
be  both  attractive  and  easy  to  read.” 


“Attractive,  Newsy" 

S.  D.  Fuson,  vice-president  and  di- 
rector  of  public  relations,  Arthur 
Kudner,  Inc.:  “Congratulations  in 
your  new  dress.  Your  new  headline 
treatment  is  attractive  and  newsy.’ 


Modem 


Slick-Looking 

Frank  E.  Fehlman:  “I  think  the 
magazine  now  is  just  about  as  slick¬ 
looking  as  anything  printed.” 


Unquestioned  Improvement 

Felix  Morley,  editor,  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Post:  "Editor  &  Pubusher’s 
new  headline  style  is  an  unquestioned 
improvement.  Whether  it  follows  that 
all  newspapers  would  be  improved  by 
adopting  similar  flush-left  heads  and 
the  other  typographical  innovations  is 
not  so  certain.  Insofar  as  these  tech¬ 
niques  make  for  easier  legibility  and 
comprehension,  they  are  of  course 
eminently  desirable.  But  too  often  in 
the  several  papers  which  have  put 
them  to  practice  their  main  justifica¬ 
tion  seems  to  be  simply  their  novelty.” 


George  F.  Booth,  editor  and  pub- 
Usher,  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram- 
Gazette  and  Sunday  Telegram;  “Con¬ 
gratulations  on  the  new  type  dr« 
and  make-up  of  Editor  &  PublishbI 
I  didn’t  know  it  was  coming,  so  I  got 
a  pleasant  surprise  when  I  opened  the 
paper  Monday  morning.  And  then! 
came  across  your  editorial  announo- 
ment,  which  is  concise  and  dignified 
I  like  the  new  style  very  much.  It  is 
more  readable.  It  is  modem.  It  is 
in  keeping  with  the  times,  as  befits  a 
publication  that  is  so  abreast  of  our 
affairs  as  is  Editor  &  Publisher." 


Newsier,  Breezier 


Mental  Cocktail 

W.  H.  Russell,  assistant  city  editor, 
Pittsburgh  Press:  “The  new  Editor  & 
Publisher  makes  one  sit  up  and  take 
notice,  a  first-class  mental  cocktail.” 


Noticeable  Improvement 

T.  Norman  Tveter,  Erwin,  Wasey  & 
Company,  Inc.,  Media  Department: 
“You  have  made  a  noticeable  im¬ 
provement  in  the  new  format  and 
headline  dress.  Aside  from  that,  we 
have  been  reading  Editor  &  Publisher 
for  some  time  and  it  might  interest 
you  to  know  that  whenever  an  issue 
comes  in  it  is  stamped  to  circulate 
through  the  Media  Department  and 
to  others.” 


F.  J.  McCarthy,  Chicago  Evenng 
American  managing  editor:  “A  change 
merely  for  the  sake  of  change  makes 
no  particular  difference  in  a  news¬ 
paper  or  any  other  project.  A  change 
for  the  better  is  something  else  agak 
Editor  &  Pubusher  in  its  new  ty^ 
format  appears  to  be  newsier,  breei- 
ier,  more  attractive  to  the  eye.  And 
of  course,  it  is  through  the  eye  thit 
we  get  our  most  definite  mental  iis- 
pressions.” 


Up-to-Doie 

E.  Z.  Dimitman,  assistant  managing 
editor,  Philadelphia  Inquirer;  “Wt 
have  used  streamlined  heads  for  a 
long  time,  and  we  like  it;  naturally. 
I  think  the  new  heads  and  make-up 
in  Editor  &  Pubusher  are  fine— mod¬ 
ern,  and  up-to-date.” 


APP< 

as 

AlO 


For  Better 
Pictures 


There's  nothing  like  good  pictures  ioi 
promoting  the  sale  of  newspxiper  drcu 
lotion  and  lineage.  And  there's  noth¬ 
ing  like  FLEX  dry  mats  for  promoting 
good  reproductions  of  pictures.  'Thesel 
mats  are  excellent  also  for  small-type 
pages.  Try  them! 


FLEXIDEAL  DRY  MAT  COMPANY,  21  West  Street,  N.  Y. 
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l^cGaffin  Made  European 
Editor  of  AP  Features 

By  ROBERT  U.  BROWN 


committee  that  the  ‘Democratic  Regis¬ 
ter’  offers  a  legitimate  field  for  ad¬ 
vertisers  desiring  to  reach  all  parts  of 
the  United  States.  The  rates  charged 
are  based  on  a  standard  considerably 
less  than  those  of  other  publications 
with  national  circulation  of  similar 
volume.” 

The  book  is  expected  to  appear  in 
October. 


nounced  this  Turner  Made  NEA  V-P  publish  the  book,  and  the  Democratic  Publishor  S  SloyGr 

week  by  the  As-  RALPH  H.  TURNER,  business  man-  Congressional  Committee  will  supply  |i 

sociated  Press.  ager  of  NEA  Service,  was  elected  a  the  editorial  matter  and  photographs.  0©IlI©IlC©a  TO  lyGUlIl 
McGaffin  will  vice-president  of  NEA  at  a  recent  The  volume  will  contain  pictures  of  Alturas,  Cal.,  Aug.  9  —  Harry 

leave  Sept.  4  for  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors.  all  Democratic  members  of  the  house  French,  31,  today  was  under  sentence 

I^ndon  to  estab-  Earl  Anderson  of  the  Minneapolis  as  well  as  those  of  other  high  gov-  to  die  on  the  gallows  of  San  Quentin 

lish  headquar-  Star  has  joined  NEA  Service  as  pro-  ernment  officials,  and  data  pertinent  to  Penitentiary  for  the  murder  of  Claude 

ters  from  which  motion  manager.  Tom  Horner  and  Congress.  The  publisher  has  con-  l.  McCracken,  publisher,  Modoc 

he  will  report  Jerry  Brondfield  have  joined  the  tracted  to  solicit  advertising  and  com-  (Cal.)  Mail. 

news  staff  in  Cleveland.  Horner  is  plete  the  Register  without  cost  to  the  Date  of  the  execution  of  the  son  of 

from  the  St.  Louis  bureau  of  the  As-  political  party,  turn  the  entire  edition  the  publishers  of  the  Alturas  Plain 

The  sociated  Press  and  formerly  worked  over  to  the  committee  for  free  dis-  Dealer  was  not  set  by  Superior  Judge 

on  newspapers  in  Amarillo,  Texas,  tribution,  and  pay  over  to  the  com-  p.  M.  Jamison.  French  plans  an  ap- 

and  Leavenworth,  Kansas.  Brond-  mittee  all  profits  after  the  cost  of  to  the  California  Supreme  Court, 

field  formerly  worked  on  the  Colum-  publication  and  commissions  are  met.  the  jurist  stated  the  death  sen- 

Call  for  Space  Largo  tence  date  would  be  contingent  on  that 

There  has  been  no  limitation  placed  appeal. 

as  a  free  qjj  the  number  of  pages  which  will  The  sentence,  providing  a  climax  in 
make  up  the  volume,  which  is  the  the  newspaper  feud  between  publish- 
second  to  be  published  under  this  ar-  ers  in  the  small  Modoc  coimty  com- 
rangement,  but  the  printing  company  munity,  was  announced  Aug.  6. 
has  requested  the  committee  to  pro-  French  was  foimd  guilty  June  29,  and 
vide  much  additional  editorial  matter,  the  same  jury  declared  him  sane  July 
indicating  that  the  call  for  space  has  15. 

been  large.  Appeals  Doniod 

The  following  explanatory  statement  Sentencing  followed  an  appeal  for 
ROBERT  D.  HEINL,  JR.,  son  of  the  was  released  by  the  committee,  predi-  a  new  trial  made  by  his  attorneys  and 
Washington  syndicate  writer,  has  cated  upon  the  difficulties  into  which  a  similar  plea  voiced  to  the  coiurt  by 
been  appointed  by  President  Roosevelt  the  party  has  fallen  as  a  result  of  its  the  defendant  in  person.  The  appeals 
to  be  Second  Lieutenant  in  the  United  sale  of  space  and  copies  of  the  Demo-  were  based  on  the  fact  Mr.  French 
States  Marine  Corps.  Lieutenant  cratic  national  convention  yearbook:  was  not  sentenced  within  the  20  days 
Heinl  was  the  Adjutant  in  the  Naval  ‘‘The  publisher  is  entirely  respon-  prescribed  by  law,  but  Judge  Jamison 
R.O.T.C.  at  Yale  University  where  sible  for  the  soliciting  of  advertising  pointed  out  the  sentencing  had  been 
he  graduated  this  year.  His  father  is  as  well  as  the  printing  and  publishing  postponed  by  the  defendant’s  coimsel. 
editor  of  the  Heinl  News  Service.  At  of  the  book.  It  is  specifically  under-  The  judge  rejected  another  plea  for 
Yale  he  won  the  Houghton  Mifflin  stood  that  in  soliciting  advertising  no  a  new  trial  based  on  the  contention 
Literary  prize  for  an  essay  on  Rudyard  attempt  shall  be  made  to  use  any  that  transcript  of  a  conversation  by 
Kipling.  Prior  to  that  yoimg  Heinl  political  high-pressure  methods.  The  the  defendant  was  permitted  illegally 
won  the  English  prize  at  St.  Abans  advertising  must  be  sold  on  its  merits  to  be  read  into  the  records, 
newspaper  syndicate  writer  for  United  School  in  Washington  and  was  editor  and  it  is  the  belief  of  both  the  chair-  McCracken  was  shot  down  as  he 
Features,  will  become  a  radio  news  of  the  St.  Albans  News.  man  and  executive  secretary  of  this  sat  at  dinner  in  his  home  March  25. 

commentator,  beginning  Sept.  27.  He- 
will  be  heard  fovur  times  a  week  on 
the  Grove  Bromo  Quinine  broadcast 
over  the  NBC  blue  network. 

Announcement  that  Gen.  Johnson 
hu  signed  a  radio  contract,  was  made 
in  Chicago,  Aug.  10,  by  E.  R.  Goble, 
president  of  Stack-Goble  Advertising 
Agency  handling  the  Grove  Labora¬ 
tories  account.  The  general  will  dis¬ 
cuss  news  of  the  day  in  the  fields  of 
politics,  government,  international  re¬ 
lations,  personalities,  or  any  other 
subject  which  he  may  choose,  it  was 
stat^. 

His  contract  specifies  the  spon¬ 
sors  will  exert  no  influence  on 
opinions  he  may  express,  or  on 
text  of  his  remarks,  Mr.  Goble  an¬ 
nounced. 

He  will  broadcast  from  NBC  studios 
in  New  York,  Washington  and  Chi¬ 
cago,  so  that  his  radio  appearances 
will  not  interfere  with  his  lecture 
travels  or  syndicate  writings  for 
United  Features. 

Ed  Howe  ni 

ED  W.  HOWE.  THE  SAGE  of  Potato 

Hill,  has  suffered  a  slight  paralytic 
stroke  and  his  condition  is  regarded 
by  his  physicians  as  “fairly  serious.” 

Although  under  a  doctor’s  care  for 
several  weeks,  the  84-year-old  pub- 
hsher  and  author  is  frequently  able 
to  get  about  his  home  in  Atchison, 

Kan. 

Ed  Howe  endeared  himself  to  mil¬ 
lions  of  readers  through  his  philoso¬ 
phies  in  his  syndicated  writings  dis¬ 
tributed  by  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Lower  Syndicate  and  in  his  own 
P^>er,  the  Atchison  (Kan.)  Globe. 

Those  writings  were  di^ontinued 
years  ago,  but  although  handicapped 
hy  unpaired  vision  he  has  continued 
his  work.  He  has  been  writing  his 


“the  human  in¬ 
terest  side  of  Eu¬ 
ropean  life, 
position  has  been 
vacant  for  sev¬ 
eral  years. 

A  native  of  _  _ , _  _ 

in  was  the  first  News  and  in  1936  covered  the  Olym- 
Kebraskan  to  be  awarded  the  Gilbert  pic  games  in  Germany 
M.  Hitchcock  scholarship  for  a  year  lance, 
d  post-graduate  study  at  the  Co-  William  Porter  has  been  assigned 
lumbia  Graduate  School  of  Journal-  to  NEA’s  Hollywood  bureau,  as  as- 
ign,  which  he  complet^  in  1935.  In  sistant  to  Paul  Harrison.  Porter  was 
May  of  that  year,  he  joined  the  As-  formerly  on  the  staff  of  the  Columbus 
sociated  Press  at  its  New  York  office  (Q.)  Citizen. 
and  has  been  employed  in  the 
photo,  membership  and  features  de¬ 
partments. 

He  was  graduated  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Nebraska  in  1932  and 
work^  successively  on  the  Nebraska 
State  Journal  and  the  Lincoln  Star, 
the  Omaha  World-Herald  and  the  Co¬ 
lumbus  (Neb.)  Telegram,  before  at¬ 
tending  Columbia.  McGaffin  is  26 
years  old. 


Wm.  McGaffin 


VULCAN 

VULCOLASTIC  ROLLERS 


save  money  and  promote  better  presswork 


VULCAN  PROOFING  COMPANY 

Fifty-eighth  St.  and  First  Ave.,  BROOKLYN.  N.  Y.  608  S.  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO 
SALES  REPRESENTATIVES  IN  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 
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36— A  DVERTISING 


OPENS  OWN  AGENCY 


George  Bijur  Opens  Office 
On  Return  from  Europe 


George  Bijur,  formerly  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  Fletcher  &  Ellis  and  once  di¬ 
rector  of  advertising  and  sales  pro¬ 
motion  for  Co- 


Georg*  Bijur 


lumbia  Broad¬ 
casting  Corpora¬ 
tion,  is  establish¬ 
ing  his  own  ad¬ 
vertising  and 
sales  promotion 
agency  at  9 
Rockefel¬ 
ler  Plaza.  George 
Bijur,  Inc.,  will 
open  Aug.  20. 

Mr.  Bijur,  who 
returned  last 
week  from  a 
tour  of  Europe 


where  he  completed  a  six  months’ 
survey  of  modem  marketing  and  ad¬ 
vertising  techniques  abroad,  although 
only  36,  has  had  considerable  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  advertising  and  agency 
field.  He  was  at  one  time  advertising 
head  of  Weber  and  Heilbroner  and 
Brokaw  Brothers,  advertising  director 
for  Bonwit  Teller,  director  of  pub¬ 
licity  and  sales  of  L.  Bamberger  & 
Co.,  Newark,  and  group  head  at  Er¬ 
win,  Wasey  &  Co. 


LOOK  TAKES  ADS 


Look  magazine  this  week  an¬ 
nounced  that  with  its  Nov.  9  issue, 
on  the  stands  Oct.  26,  it  would  ac¬ 
cept  advertising.  Ned  Doyle,  for¬ 
merly  of  Cosmopolitan  magazine,  has 
been  named  advertising  manager  in 
the  New  York  office,  Frank  Chaffee 
will  be  in  charge  of  the  Western  di¬ 
vision,  and  W.  J.  Mattimore  will  be 
the  manager  of  the  Detroit  office. 
Look’s  advertising  rates  for  one-time 
insertions,  black  and  white,  range 
from  $6.10  per  agate  line,  to  $3,725 
per  full  page.  Half  page  is  $1,975, 
quarter  page  $1,000  and  eighth  page 
$510.  On  a  26-time  contract  the  rates 
are:  $3,100,  $1,600,  $850,  $450  and 
$5.50.  Look  g\iarantees  a  1.500,000  cir¬ 
culation  and  claims  a  delivered  cir¬ 
culation  of  1,700,000. 


BEER  ADS  TO  DAILIES 


Michigan  Brewers  Association,  cmn- 
prising  32  breweries,  has  launched  an 
advertising  campaign  around  the  slo¬ 
gan  “What  Michigan  Makes — Makes 
Michigan.”  ’The  campaign  calls  for 
almost  exclusive  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing,  according  to  Walter  Zimmer,  of 
Zimmer-Keller,  Inc.,  Detroit  agency, 
recently  appointed  advertising  counsel 
of  the  association.  “Every  advertise¬ 
ment  in  the  series  will  be  designed  to 
onphasize  the  importance  of  Michigan 
people  consuming  Michigan-made 
products.”  Zimmer  said. 


LINTON  WELLS  ON  AIR 


Dislikes  Vacation 

Having  suffered  close  to  four 
months  enforced  vacation  because 
of  a  serious  but  successful  eye  oper¬ 
ation,  Henry  T.  Ewald,  president  of 
Campbell-Ewald  Co.,  advertising 
agency,  says  that  ha  is  to  the  point 
where  he  shudders  at  the  mere  men¬ 
tion  of  the  word  "vacation.’’  It  is 
reported  from  Detroit  that  he  is  so 
fed  up  with  vacation  that  he  is  duck¬ 
ing  the  doctors  and  slipping  back 
to  work  for  a  few  hours  every  week. 
"I'm  looking  forward  to  the  best 
kind  of  a  vacation— getting  back  to 
work,"  he  remarked.  "When  a  man's 
been  working  for  35  years  or  so  he 
doesn't  went  any  enforced  vacation. 
He  wants  to  keep  right  on  working. 
Because  work  is  fun,  for  work's  sake." 


RADIO  SET  CAMPAIGNS 


Enlarged  campaign  for  the  Fall  sea¬ 
son  have  been  announced  by  two  of 
the  leading  radio  set  manufacturing 
companies.  An  extensive  newspaper 
campaign  was  outlined  for  Westing- 
house  radios  at  a  joint  showing  of  new 
lines  by  Westinghouse  Electric  Supply 
Company  and  R.  H.  McCann,  Inc., 
newly  appointed  Elastem  distributor. 
Newspapers  in  100  key  cities  will  carry 
1000-line  copy  several  times  during 
September  and  through  the  Fall.  Co¬ 
operative  advertising  with  dealers  on 
a  50-50  basis  will  also  be  done.  No 
provision  has  been  made  for  maga¬ 
zines.  Fuller  &  Smith  &  Ross  handle 
the  account. 


General  Electric  Company's  radio  set 
campaign  for  the  Fall  will  be  launched 
Sept.  5  with  copy  in  more  than  600 
newspapers  of  476  cities.  Three-col¬ 
umn  space  is  scheduled  for  20  inser¬ 
tions,  scaling  down  to  two  columns  in 
some  of  the  smaller  cities.  Three  na¬ 
tional  magazines  will  also  be  used 
with  a  heavy  billboard  campaign. 
Maxon,  Inc.,  is  the  agency. 


CHICAGO  MEETING 


Linton  Wells,  roving  correspondent 
who  has  worked  for  a  niunber  of 
American  newspapers  and  news  ser¬ 
vices,  will  inaugurate  a  radio  series 
of  personal  anecdotes  of  a  wandering 
newspaperman  Saturday,  Aug.  21, 
over  the  NBC-Red  Network.  The 
program  will  be  broadcast  weekly  at 
8:30  p.m.,  E.D.T. 


1/  you  need 
circulation 
men — 


EDITOR  <&  PUBLISHER 


Among  Advertising  Folk 


Rudolph  Guenther,  chairman  of  the 
board  at  Albert  Frank-Guenther  Law, 
Inc.,  has  just  returned  from  a  two 
months’  trip  abroad. 

Sydnev  Steiner,  recently  advertising 
manager  of  Lane  Bryant,  Inc.,  has 
been  named  to  a  similar  post  with  the 
Charles  Stores  Co.  He  was  at  one 
time  basement  advertising  manager 
for  Gimbel  Brothers,  New  York. 


Bryan  Grdtin,  formerly  of  the 
Frank  Presbrey  Co.,  is  now  an  ac¬ 
count  executive  with  the  Charles 
Dallas  Reach  Co.,  Newark  agency. 

Frances  Olivier,  for  the  last  four 
years  advertising  manager  of  Helena 
Rubinstein,  in  charge  of  national  and 
dealer  copy  for  the  United  States, 
Canada  and  South  America,  has  re¬ 
signed  effective  Aug.  14. 

Arthur  T.  Vaughn  has  been  named 
to  handle  the  national  sales  represen¬ 
tation  of  the  United  Advertising  Cor¬ 
poration,  while  George  E.  Windle  has 
been  appointed  to  succeed  him  as  na¬ 
tional  sales  representative  in  the  New¬ 
ark  office. 


Morris  A.  Tarcer,  former  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  Scott  Furriers,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  Marizon  &  Rosen¬ 
berg  Co.,  resident  buyers,  as  advertis¬ 
ing  and  sales  promotion  manager. 

Otto  Weber,  former  sales  manager 
of  the  Phillips  Packing  Company,  has 
been  appointed  advertising  manager 
of  the  Grocery  Elxecutives  Edition  and 
Grocery  Store  Managers  Edition  of 
Chain  Store  Age. 

A.  J.  Kramer,  formerly  a  member 
of  the  research  department,  has  been 
appointed  space  buyer  of  the  Chicago 
office  of  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  & 
Osborn,  Inc.,  succeeding  Joseph  C. 
Lieb,  who  has  been  made  an  account 
contact  man. 


Fourth  annual  intercity  conference 
on  advertising,  sponsored  by  women’s 
advertising  clubs  of  the  middlewest, 
will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  LaSalle,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Sept.  18  and  19.  Ccmsumer  re¬ 
lations  will  be  the  principal  topic  at 
the  Sept.  18  meeting,  featuring  De 
Loss  Walker,  associate  editor  of  Lib¬ 
erty  Magazine,  at  the  Saturday  night 
banquet.  A  Sunday  morning  break¬ 
fast  will  be  held  at  the  Edgewater 
Beach  Hotel.  Representatives  of 
women’s  ad  clubs  in  Chicago,  Detroit, 
Toledo,  Cleveland,  Milwaukee  and  St. 
Louis  are  expected  to  attend. 


T.  Norman  Williams,  formerly  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer  and  prior  to  that  advertising 
manager  of  the  Minneapolis  Journal, 
this  week  joined  the  Chicago  sales 
staff  of  the  American  Weekly. 

W.  I.  Buchanan,  formerly  Chicago 
metropolitan  area  sales  manager  of 
Frigidaire,  has  been  appointed  gen¬ 
eral  sales  manager  in  charge  of  wash¬ 
ing  madiine  sales  for  General  Motors 
Corporation.  He  is  succeeded  by  Ben 
Marcus  in  Chicago. 

R.  F.  McConnell  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  assistant  general  manager 
of  the  general  sales  division  of  Stand¬ 
ard  Oil  Company  of  Indiana  to  suc¬ 
ceed  the  late  H.  A.  Lewis. 


Stores,  New  York,  Aug.  5  celebraW 
completion  of  his  30th  year  with  ^ 
company.  His  first  connection  witk 
the  company  was  demonstraing  ^ 
cycles  in  his  father’s  store  at  125  Ww 
125th  Street.  ** 


NEWSl'APER 


WORLD 


h  ADVtRTIMNC,  RtVILW 


ADOPTS  FIVE-DAY  WEEK 

The  all-day  Saturday  closing  which 
has  been  in  effect  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  months  will  be  continued  all- 
year  around  in  the  offices  of  the 
McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Company, 
Inc.,  New  York,  James  H.  McGraw, 
Jr.,  president,  has  announced. 


Competent  to  take  charge  of 
your  entire  aepartment,  or 
to  fill  important  posts  in  the 
department,  the  Welfare 
Committee  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Circulation  Managers 
Auociation  can  provide  you 
with  men  of  capacity  and 
ability.  | 

Address:  Clarence  E.  Byster, 
Secretary  -  Treasurer,  The 
Peoria  Star,  Peoria,  Illinois. 


WHAT 

are  British  NewspsperaeD 
and  AdTertlsers  doing? 
Their  own  weekly  jonmal, 
will  tell  yon. 


Poet  tree  tpeciman  copy 
from 


THE  NEWSPAPER 
WORLD  and  ADVER¬ 
TISING  REVIEW 


154  Fleet  Street, 
London 


William  J.  Fagan,  formerly  vritk 
the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System 
has  become  business  manager  of  the 
New  York  radio  department  of  Ben- 
ton  &  Bowles,  Inc. 


A.  T.  Mace  has  been  named  adver- 
tising  manager  of  Selfridge  &  Co 
Ltd.,  London,  succeeding  F.  Haim] 
worth,  who  has  resigned. 

Stage  magazine  announces  the  ap. 
pointment  of  Robert  D.  McCoun,  Rob- 
ert  J.  Nelms  and  William  M.  Richard¬ 
son  to  its  advertising  staff.  Nelms  wis 
formerly  with  the  Literary  Digest  aad 
Richardson  with  Harpers  Bazaar.  Mc¬ 
Coun  has  been  cormected  with  the 
research  staff  of  Stage. 

George  R.  Buckley,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  Cosmopolitan  magazine,  an¬ 
nounces  the  appointment  of  George  J 
Kilgore  to  its  eastern  advertising  mi., 
staff.  Mr.  Kilgore  was  at  the  time  of 
his  appointment  gravure  advertisinf 
manager  of  the  New  York  HeraU 
Tribune,  a  position  he  has  held  since 
1936. 


Miss  Marian  Jung,  formerly  on  the 
advertising  staff  of  the  Minneapofa 
(Minn.)  Tribune,  has  assumed  Ae 
duties  of  Miss  Vee  Townsend,  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Hotel  Nicollet 
Minneapolis,  who  retired  from  active 
participation  in  the  hotel  business  late 
in  July. 

S.  F.  Nelson  has  been  made  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  Ultem  Publications 
Inc.,  publishers  of  13  movie,  romance 
and  comic  magazines.  Nelson  was 
formerly  associated  with  Fawcett 
Publications  as  treasurer  and  adver¬ 
tising  director. 

Howard  W.  Oman,  formerly  on  ad¬ 
vertising  and  sales  promotion  staff  of 
the  Farm  Journal,  Philadelphia,  ha: 
joined  the  soliciting  staff  of  Gilman 
Nicoll  &  Ruthman,  Philadelphia,  spe¬ 
cial  newspaper  advertising  repre 
senta  lives. 


Abram  Davega,  vice-president  in 
charge  of  advertising  and  sales  pro¬ 
motion  of  the  Davega-City  Radio 


The  Toughest 
Assignment  .  .  . 

for  any  omployor  on 


nowspopors 
pross  ostociafiont 
mogeninos 
radio 


is  that  of  finding  the  RIGHT 
personnel,  especially  when  im¬ 
mediate  action  is  necessary. 


The  solution  is  easy  when  em¬ 
ployers  seeking  top  flight  ed¬ 
itorial  or  advertising  men  call 
on  The  Personnel  Bureau  for 
assistance. 


The  Personnel  Bureau  main¬ 
tains  complete  records,  includ¬ 
ing  investigated  references  on 
hundreds  of  qualified  men  (with 
new  listings  each  week)  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  with  years 
of  experience. 


Write,  wire  or  telephone  and 
get  the  RIGHT  man,  recom¬ 
mended  on  the  basis  of  your 
exact  requirements. 


THE  PERSONNEL  BUREAU 
of  Sigma  Delta  Chi 

Cbicoge— 35  East  Wacker  Drive 
Los  Aagelei — 2387  Teviet  Street 
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august  14, 


Sostem 

|pple  Men 

Plan  Campaign 

If.  Y.  and  N.  E.  Institute 


AD  BUDGET  INCREASED 
BY  IRON  FIREMAN  CO. 


^  and  merchandising  counselors  for 

Ccnnpcri^nS  and  Accounts  henry  Rathemacher,  American  agent 
—  for  the  champagnes  of  Pol  Roger. 

Hinze  Ambrosia,  Inc.,  recently  Class  magazines  will  be  used  to  ad- 
launched  a  campaign  in  four  metro-  vertise  Dry  Special,  and  Pol  Roger 
politan  papers  to  continue  until  No-  Brut  Special,  1921  and  1927. 
vember  for  Ambrosia,  liquid  skin  xhe  Axton-Fisher  Tobacco  Com- 


*  .*  .  ,  _  Li  j  Manufacturing  Co.,  PortUmd  and 

30gins  Season  Wltn  Doubled  Cleveland,  is  launching  the  largest 


AR«r  Suecauful  '34  launched  a  campaign  in  four  metro-  vertise  Dry  Special,  and  Pol  Roger 

Campaign  politan  papers  to  continue  until  No-  Brut  Special,  1921  and  1927. 

{By  telegraph  to  Editor  A  Eiblishkr)  vembcr  for  Ambrosia,  liquid  skin  The  Axton-Fisher  Tobacco  Com- 
Portland,  Ore.,  Aug.  11-Iron  Fire-  ^  P^y.  1"^  -  has  introduced  in  New 

an  Manufacturing  Co.,  Portland  and  ^he  account.  York  a  new  Precision  Blend  cigar- 

Leveland  is  launching  the  largest  Glad  Rag  Products  Corp.  is  using  ette.  Zephyr,  and  has  appointed  Mc- 


Membership  .  .  .  Growers  newspaper  advertising  campaign  in  ‘rade  papers  in  a  fall  campaign  for  the  Cann-Erickson,  Inc.,  which  handles 

”  TT  J  N  its  history  this  month,  it  was  an-  10.  20  and  25-cent  sizes  of  Glad  Rag  the  company’s  Twenty  Grand  brand. 

Group  Used  Newspapers  nounced  today  by  E.  C.  Sammons,  Polishing  Cloths  for  silverware,  to  direct  advertising  of  the  new  prod- 

vice-president.  metal  and  glass.  Ralston  Co.  is  the  uct.  Initial  advertising  plans  have 

jlembership  in  the  New  York  and  campaign  will  be  one-third  agency.  been  prepared  but  have  not  been  ap- 


its  l^tory  this  monA,  it  was  an-  1®,  20  and  25-cent  sizes  of  Glad  Rag  the  company’s  Twenty  Grand  brand. 


vice-president.  metal  and  glass.  Ralston  Co.  is  the  uct.  Initial  advertising  plans  have 

Jlembership  in  the  New  York  and  campaign  will  be  one- third  agency.  been  prepared  but  have  not  been  ap- 

^  England  Apple  Institute  ^  larger  than  that  of  last  year  and  calls  The  Frank  H.  Lee  Co.,  men’s  hat  proved  as  yet.  Herman  Roshkind  is 
UJ7.38  is  ®  ’  for  expenditure  of  approximately  manufacturers,  will  start  after  Labor  Extern  zone  manager  for  Axton- 

double  that  ot  iMt  year,  ac-  ^jqqqoq  with  newspapers  in  39  key  Day  the  largest  campaign  in  its  his-  Fisher.  Lloyd  Coulter  is  account 
jjjdmg  to  announcement  OT  plans  OT  gitjes  campaign  will  start  in  tory  for  the  fall  and  winter.  Berming-  executive. 

iliesea^nal  promotion  to  be  la^cn^  some  papers  on  Aug.  15  but  begins  in  ham,  Castleman  &  Pierce,  Inc.,  has  Old  Orchard  Distillery,  Inc.,  E1- 

liler  this  ^  ®  ®  .  7  most  of  them  Aug.  22.  the  account.  Copy  will  be  placed  in  verson.  Pa.,  has  appointed  J.  M.  Kom 

increased  membersmp  revenues,  inis  -pj^g  papers  this  year  is  much  metropolitan  papers  throu^out  the  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Hiiladelphia,  as  advertis¬ 
es  program  ^1  comprise  Ae  most  the  same  as  that  used  last  year,  Ger-  country.  ing  and  merchandising  counsel.  Cur- 

?°I^!!te‘rT?oi5ra?vrorgI^^^^  ber  and  Cr^ley,  Portland  adyertis-  ^  substantially  enlarged  rotogra-  rent  plans  are  to  introduce  Conestoga 
A  bu^^  crop  ^^uroiy  L  ®  ^d.  campaign  wUl  be  launched  Sept.  Apple  Brandy  and  Conestoga  Peach 

"ativ  Ae  ‘  "■  I"'--  Bl  under  Old  0«hard’a  “vacuum 

tfTin  harvest  seouence  \  “1®  ‘^®y  manufacturers  of  the  Gulistan  rug.  distilled  process.  Newspapers  and 

Ortega  SSte  manager  ®°"trib.'»ted  materially  to  Ae  new  &  Co.,  is  the  agency.  The  trade  papers  wiU  be  used,  with  the 

Henry  o.  uriega,  insiiiuie  manager,  Fireman  sales  records.  Sales  this  oo  f„ii  special  distilling  process  featured 

ril  again  direct  merchandismg  oper-  are  30  per  cent  ahead  of  1936  campaign  will  u^  23  Ml  roto  ^ges  m  P®  ^  g  process  featured, 

ations.  To  facilitate  coordination  of  the  fall^ak  season  ahead.  ^  cities:  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  The  Washington  Post  has  appointed 

the  merchandising  work  with  the  .  ..  Detroit,  San  Francisco  and  Los  An-  Wallace  &  Associates,  Inc.,  as  local 

supplementary  advertising  and  pub-  Butnbutlon  ggjgg  retail  advertising  representaUves. 

.  lioty,  the  institute  has  opened  offices  .  A  fea^re  of  the  space-buymg  pol-  Biwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  has  been  ap-  The  J.  J.  Devine  Advertising 
^  at  270  Broadway,  New  York  City,  to  ®  Fireman  campmgn  is  pointed  as  special  promotion  counsel  Agency,  New  York  City,  has  been 

be  used  as  Mr.  Ortega’s  headquarters.  wide^read  dis-  station  WCFL,  Chicago.  named  advertising  representative  of 

Mr,.  Virg  Clarahan  of  Pendleton  Jem  °hoLV  rat£  Merit  Food  Company,  Inc.,  Hacken-  Station  WAIM,  owned  and  operated 

Dudley  &  >^sociates  has  been  re-ap-  P®rs  cnosen,  ratl^r  timn  mtei^we  ^  ^  ^  by  Anderson  (S.  C.)  Independent 

pointed  ^bhcity  director,  and  the  widespread  national  sales  direct  advertising  of  Dianaise,  Daily  Mail.  Station  recently 

Charles  W  Hojd  Company  was  this  "^^^geivL  orgSion^f  th^^^^  a  salad  dressing.  joined  Columbia  network. 

TMT  awarded  the  advertising  con-  service  organ^uon  or  tne  oto^r  n  ,  , 

trut  with  Richard  Stanton  vice-  Corporation  blanketing  the  country,  Piel  Brothers  Brewery,  Brooklyn,  _i-i _ _ ■_  _  

wesident  of  the  agency  as  account  distribution  was  deemed  of  more  is  adding  spot  radio  to  its  advertising  M 

meutive.  A  new  addition  to  the  in-  than  concentrated  circulation,  efforts  in  the  South,  in  Birmingham  ^  ^ 

crihifA  staff  is  Wallace  I  Helie  an-  reversal  of  the  usual  policies  in  Mobile,  Montgomery,  Richmond  and  ”  ^ ,  ■ -  - 1  f 

S^  ^vilal  manager  o^^  space-buying  was  carefully  consid-  Charlotte.  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt  is  the  f  . 


agency. 

General  Foods  returns  Kate  Smith 
to  the  air  Sept.  30  on  the  Columbia 


Asheriile  (N.  c )  Citittenjir^s;  .itlanta  network  for  an  hour  Thursdays  for  f 
(Oa.)  Journal;  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun;  Bxr-  o  j  Tm  j  i  /  i->  i  L 

mingham  (Ala.)  News  and  Age-Herald;  Bos-  Swa^own  Flour  and  Ca  imet  Bak- 


oecutive.  A  new  addition  to  the  in-  X^t'ie  man  concentratea  circuiauon.  ettorts  in  the  bouth,  in  Birmmgham  ^  ^ 

stitute  staff  is  Wallace  I  Helie  ai>-  reversal  of  the  usual  policies  in  Mobile,  Montgomery,  Richmond  and  Jj  ,  -  - 1 1 

nointed  regional  manager  of’  the  space-buy^ing  was  carefully  consid-  Charlotte.  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt  is  the  T  f.  ^ 

Eatem  Division,  with  offices  at  131  by  Gerber  and  Cromley.  agency. 

Stite  St.,  Boston.  ®*ties  covered  m  the  Iron  Fire-  General  Foods  returns  Kate  Smith  fil 

Ibis  year  for  the  first  time  mem-  newspaper  campaign  follow:  jq  air  Sept.  30  on  the  Columbia  ^  B 

ben  will  use  the  institute  seal  on  all  S]}-  network  for  an  hour  Thursdays  for  f  '  iv  I——-  \ 

their  packs.  The  aim  of  the  institute  “(’Ab.')  ^1^7  and  Sw/aW;  Bos-  Swansdown  Flour  and  Calumet  Bak-  I  |  VH  [■[>  (  - J 

hai  been  to  demonstrate  how  apples  (Mass.)  Globe;  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier  ing  Powder.  Young  &  Rubicam  han-  P  LA  A  | 

can  be  handled,  processed  and  attrac-  Express;  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer;  Chicago  dies  the  account.  «  'jS  J 

tiyely  displayed  so  as  to  stimulate  ^  Lambert  &  Feasley,  Inc.,  wUl  start  f  m 

dem^  and  mcre^e  retail  move-  cliumbus  (O.)  Dispatch;  Denver  a  new  air  show  for  Listerine  and  I 

malt  and  profits.  In  consiimer  ad-  (Colo.)  Pott;  Des  Moines  (la.)  Register;  Prophylactic  brushes,  Sept.  28,  for  f  ffL  f/  /  ^ 

'/ertising  and  publicity,  the  institute  Fargo  (N.  D.)  Forum;  Indianapolis  (ind.)  the  Lambert  COMPANY.  “Grand  Cen-  I  hmjky 

will  again  stress  “a  iiative  grown  Star;  Kno^Bu  iTenn)  News-^  traj  station”  will  go  on  the  NBC  f  V  l/l\ 

apple  for  every  purpose.  nlle  (Ky.)  Couner-Journal;  Mtlwaukee  fV/ts.)  ..  network  for  a  half  hour  on  L^^Brx'v  \  ) 

■Ulv  gvowTng  h.,  long  [jjn  }  W->^  V 

Jnttteta  nTrWklSd'New  Eng-  mIZ'' Blot  M»N  Cnnst  I^ocTi  Inc,  t 

land,  the  price  of  the  commercial  Haieigh  (\.  c.)  News-Observer .  Richmoud  Mirmeapohs,  has  appomted  Batten,  T  CTEDEOTYPINA 

crop  atmually  bringing  millions  of  <Va.i  Timcs-Dispatch ;  st.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc.,  to  U  irirw 

(to  into  the  tervitery.  With  the  ^  adverUsmg.  £  Possible  tl« 

increase  m  naUonal  citrus  s^es,  and  (Wash.)  Spokesman-Review;  Springfield  Grey  Advertising  Agency  has  been  So-..  „ 

the  competitive  promotion  of  north-  (Mass.)  Union-Republican;  Syracuse  (N.  Y.i  named  to  handle  Rosenau  Bros.’  ac-  |  rerTeCTin^  rPCSS 

west  apples,  the  Eastern  grower  be-  Post-Standard;  IVashington  (D.  C.)  Post  all  count,  manufacturers  of  Shirley  Tern-  L _ 

came  conscious  of  the  serious  loss  of  Sunday  newspapers;  and  Sioux  City  (la.)  pjg  and  Deanna  Durbin  dresses  for  f  ^  |  'HE  necessity  of  printir 

market  and  price  decline  that  threat-  f^lonireai  )  Gas^te;  Momrcai  children.  |a  *  rotating  forms  was  s 

«ned  the  apple  industry  here,  ihe  Weekly;  Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Pror^uce  Albert  Frank-Guenther  Law,  Inc.,  ^  the  middle  of  the  Nine 

New  York  and  New  Blngland  Apple  ;,„j  I'ancoiiv'er  Sun:  Winnipeg  (Man.)  Trih-  have  been  appointed  as  advertising  L  Century  and  laughable 
Institute  was  organized  in  1935  for  ««<•,  all  .laily  newspapers.  _  m  maAo  tn  lor-lf  inrf 


the  purpose  of  reviving  in  home  mar- 

kete  demand  for  Eastern  frmt  DAILY  APPOINTS  j 

Reviewing  the  successful  revival  of  | 

spple  popularity  and  educating  the  Frost,  Landis  &  Kohn,  national  ad-  i 
public  to  differentiate  varieties  of  vertising  representatives,  have  been  j 
apples,  John  Lyman,  president  of  the  appointed  to  represent  the  Ada  [ 
institute,  praised  the  effectiveness  of  (Okla.)  News  and  the  Durant  (Okla.) 
the  newspajier  campaign,  first  under-  Democrat,  effective  Aug.  1. 
taken  in  1935  as  an  experiment  and 

continued  last  year.  Again  this  sea-  • 

son  as  much  advertising  space  as  the  _  ivniP  U*  TV  iBTTWBBTV  W 

budget  will  permit  will  be  bought  in  M.w  M  M. 

New  York  and  New  England  papers.  SERVICE 


NELSON  lOINS  PARRISH 

Frederick  G.  Nelson  has  resigned 
as  advertising  director  of  Simplicity 
Publications,  Simplicity  Pattern  Co., 
and  Pictorial  Review  Pattern  Co., 
Inc.,  of  New  York,  and  Dominion  Pat¬ 
terns,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada,  effective 
Aug.  15.  Mr.  Nelson  will  become 
general  manager  of  the  advertising 
»gency  of  Amos  Parrish  &  Co.,  New 
York. 


lIVTERNATlOIVAL 

SERVICE 

Sydney  R.  Clarke 

Praddut 

76,  Roe  des  Petits-Champa 
Paris,  France 

T.UwhM.i  Opm  66.aT 
Cabla  AdaiwMi  Rleutallr,  Pwte 

rraval  Experts 

NSW  York  BsprsasatsttTs: 

A.  T.  Hsa4srsss  Ooaasar,  lae. 

BSl  riftk  Atsihw  Msw  York,  N.  Y. 

vaaSarbllt  S-4TW 


miwspapeR  news 


SYDNEY,  AUS'TRALIA 

The  only  journal  giving 
the  news  of  advertisers, 
advertising,  publishing, 
printing  and  commercial 
broadcasting  in  Australia 
and  New  Zealand. 

If  you  are  planning  sales 
campaigns  or  are  interested 
in  these  territories  read 

“NEWSPAPER  NEWS.” 

PmbUahmd  MonMy 
Subseriptiom  rate  7/*  per  ymmr 
poet  fr— 

Warwick  BMg.,  HamiltOB  St^ 
SYINMEY,  AUSTRALIA 


[  Made  Possible  the 
I*  Perfecting  Press 

CtT'HE  necessity  of  printing  from 
■I  rotating  forms  was  seen  in 

Cthe  middle  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century  and  laughable  efforts 

Cwere  made  to  lock  individual 
types  on  the  outside  of  a  cylin- 
r  der.  Then  someone  thought  of 
2  casting  a  curved  plate  from 
r  flexible  paper  matrix. 

CThe  Certified  Mat  from  which 
your  plates  are  cast  is  the  true 

C  symbol  of  the  modem  era  in 
newspaper  production. 

For  dependable  stereotyping 

[rely  on  Certified  Mats,  made  in 
the  U.  S.  A. 

£  CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT 
L  CORPORATION 

r9  Korkefellor  Flasa,  Dept.  F. 

New  York.  N.  Y. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


F.  W-  Eldridge 
Dies  In 
California 

Supervisor  of  Heorst  News¬ 
papers  Was  60  .  .  .  Had 
Directed  Los  Angles  Ex¬ 
aminer  for  20  Years 

Frederick  W.  EUdridge,  60,  super¬ 
vising  editor  of  a  number  of  Hearst 
papers  and  a  veteran  in  the  Hearst 

service  since  _ 

1904,  died  in  Los 
Angeles  Monday 
of  a  complica¬ 
tion  of  illnesses 
which  had  con¬ 
fined  him  to  his 
home  since  early 
in  July.  For  more 
than  a  score  of 
years  he  had 
been  managing 
editor,  editor  and 
vice-president  of 
the  Los  Angeles 
Examiner. 


F.  W.  Eldridge 


Bom  in  Alexandria,  Va.,  and  edu¬ 
cated  in  public  and  private  schools 
there  and  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  he  be¬ 
came  prominent  in  newspaper  work 
as  night  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer.  In  1904  he  joined  the  Hearst 
service  as  managing  editor  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Journal  and  soon 
went  to  the  New  York  American  as 
city  editor  and  managing  editor  suc¬ 
cessively. 

At  that  time  the  papers  were  con¬ 
ducting  an  intensive  civic  clean-up 
campaign  imder  William  Randolph 
Hearst’s  personal  direction,  in  which 
Mr.  Eldridge  played  a  prominent  part. 
He  gained  his  greatest  fame  with  his 
part  in  exposing  the  activities  of 
private  firms  in  subsidizing  senators 
and  congressmen.  As  a  reward  he  was 
given  the  managing  editorship  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Examiner  in  1908,  sub¬ 
sequently  becoming  editor  and  vice- 
president. 

Orgaaind  Criat*  Coaiaiittaa 

Still  an  anti-vice  crusader  he  or¬ 
ganized  a  crime  commission  fol¬ 
lowing  the  war.  In  1924  he  was  made 
supervising  editor  of  four  Hearst  pa¬ 
pers  in  various  parts  of  the  coimtry 
and  later  supervising  editor  of  all 
Hearst  morning  papers  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  Recently  he  has  served  in  an 
advisory  editorial  capacity  for  several 
of  the  eastern  Hearst  papers.  He  had 
been  married  twice,  h^  first  wife, 
Isabelle  Miuphy  Eldridge,  having  died 
in  1919.  In  1934  he  married  Florence 
Lawrence,  drama  editor  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Examiner,  who  survives. 

Honorary  pallbearers  at  services 
conducted  Wednesday  at  Forest  Lawn, 
Glendale,  included  George  G.  Young 
and  R.  T.  Van  Ettisch,  publisher  and 
managing  editor  of  the  Ebcaminer;  Dr. 
Frank  F.  Barham  and  John  D.  T. 
Campbell,  publisher  and  managing 
editor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Herald  and 
Express;  L.  D.  Hotchkiss,  managing 
editor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  and 
Matt  Weinstock,  managing  editor  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Daily  News. 

PLAN  MONUMENT 

The  Women’s  Press  Club  of  St 
Joseph,  Mo.,  will  open  a  national  cam¬ 
paign,  Sept.  15,  to  raise  ftmds  to  erect 
a  monument  to  “Little  Boy  Blue,” 
Eugene  Field’s  son  who  was  bom 
there.  Field,  in  1875,  worked  on  the 
old  St.  Joseph  Gazette,  and  shortly 
after  that  was  bom  his  son,  who  died 
later  in  Denver.  He  was  the  in¬ 
spiration  for  the  poem,  “Little  Boy 
Blue." 


G.  L  COOPER  DIES. 

OLD  HERALD  M.  E. 

A  veteran  of  the  managing  editor’s 
desk  passed  on  this  week  when  George 
Lottridge  Cooper,  64,  died  at  his  home 
Aug.  9.  Mr.  Cooper,  retired,  had  held 
his  last  post  20  years  ago  with  the 
New  York  Telegram  and  the  New 
York  Herald  as  managing  editor  of 
both  papers. 

When  James  Gordon  Bennett,  Jr., 
who  was  directing  the  policies  of  both 
the  Telegram  and  the  Herald,  died  in 
1918,  Mr.  Cooper  severed  all  his  con¬ 
nections  with  joiumalism  and  left  his 
desk  for  all  time. 

Mr.  Cooper  won  distinction  in  his 
New  York  newspaper  experiences  as 
the  only  man  managing  two  metro¬ 
politan  dailies  at  the  same  time.  After 
Mr.  Bennett  had  appointed  him  to 
handle  the  Evening  Telegram,  the 
Herald  started  to  become  an  expen¬ 
sive  proposition,  and  Mr.  Bennett 
called  Cooper  to  Paris  just  to  tell  him 
to  return  to  New  York  and  take  over 
as  ranking  member  of  the  “man¬ 
aging  committee”  which  edited  the 
Herald. 

Slapped  Banaatt’s  Back 

The  editor’s  career  began  in  the 
last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
when  he  started  on  the  New  Castle 
(Pa.)  Daily  Guardian  as  reporter,  city 
editor,  and  general  helper.  He  left  his 
family  connections  and  the  paper  in 
New  Castle  two  years  later  to  join, 
merely  by  chance,  the  drama  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  New  York  Journal,  just 
after  the  Spanish-American  war.  He 
went  over  to  the  same  d^>artment  on 
the  New  York  American  when  that' 
paper  was  foimded,  moved  from  there 
to  the  New  York  Herald  imder  the 
direction  of  Thomas  W.  White,  then 
the  dramatic  editor,  and  finally 
landed  as  drama  editor  of  the  Tele¬ 
gram. 

When  he  brashly  slapped  Mr.  Ben¬ 
nett  on  the  back  in  Paris  one  day 
and  took  him  for  a  tour  of  the  town, 
members  of  the  organization  pre¬ 
dicted  Cooper’s  immediate  downfall. 
Instead,  his  salary  was  doubled  and 
he  was  appointed  city  editor  of  the 
Telegram,  only  to  move  up  to  the 
managing  editor’s  desk  some  years 
later. 

When  the  trustees  of  the  Herald 
and  the  Telegram  took  the  control  of 
both  papers  after  Mr.  Bennett’s  death, 
Cooper  left  journalism  altogether  and 
joined  Clarence  H.  Mackay  to  help 
Postal  Telegraph  recover  its  lines  and 


cables  from  the  post-war  confusion. 

Mr.  Cooper  had  a  comfortable  in¬ 
come,  with  which  he  purchased  a 
farm  in  New  Castle,  his  native  town, 
and  an  island  home  in  Quebec.  He 
died  on  his  farm  in  New  Castle. 


HORACE  H.  CUMMINGS,  79,  joint 

publisher  of  the  former  Logan 
Leader,  Provo,  Utah,  and  former  city 
editor  of  the  Salt  Lake  City  Deseret 
News,  died  suddenly  at  his  home  in 
the  Utah  capital  this  week. 

Howard  Markie  Hoke,  Brookline, 
Mass.,  journalist  and  author  of  fiction, 
died  at  Chebeague  Island,  Me.,  last 
week  at  the  age  of  79.  He  was  for 
years  private  secretary  to  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  state  officials,  and  from  1928  to 
1936  associated  in  an  editorial  capacity 
with  his  son,  Russell  A.  Hoke,  on  the 
Newton  (Mass.)  Town  Crier  and  Lex¬ 
ington  (Mass.)  Times-Minute  Man. 
He  also  wrote  frequently  for  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Transcript. 

Mrs.  Hazel  A.  Lee,  41,  wife  of  Her¬ 
bert  F.  Lee,  assistant  manager  of  the 
Omaha  bureau  of  the  United  Press, 
died  at  an  Omaha  hospital  Aug.  1  of  a 
streptococcic  throat  infection. 

Harry  J.  Callahan,  41,  former  cir¬ 
culation  department  representative  in 
New  England  for  the  Boston  Herald- 
Traveler  and  other  Boston  newspapers, 
died  at  the  Chelsea  Memorial  Hospital 
Aug.  1. 

Harold  H.  Marden,  former  member 
of  the  Boston  Transcript  editorial 
staff,  died  at  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  July 
29,  following  an  operation. 

’Thomas  S.  Nicholas  of  Boston,  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  Al  Arou,  only 
Syrian  newspaper  in  New  England, 
died  Aug.  1  at  ^e  age  of  47,  following 
a  week’s  illness. 

Lee  J.  Langley,  lawyer  and  former 
journalist,  died  Aug.  6  at  his  home  in 
Lakeview,  Ga.  Although  prominent 
at  the  time  of  his  death  in  Southern 
legislative  circles,  he  had  formerly 
been  active  in  the  newspaper  business. 
He  worked  for  the  Chicago  American, 
the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal, 
the  Atlanta  Constitution,  the  Mont¬ 
gomery  (Aia.)  Journal,  the  Birming¬ 
ham  (Ala.)  Age-Herald,  the  St.  Louis 
Star,  and  the  Manufacturers’  Record. 

Mrs.  Marion  Moseley  Hodges,  34, 
secretary  of  the  O’Callaghan  adver¬ 
tising  agency,  Memphis,  and  formerly 
employed  in  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  Memphis  Press-Scimitar 


and  Commercial  Appeal,  died  Aug  7 
from  injuries  incurred  when  »  ’ 
automobile  in  which  she  was  a  I 
senger  was  struck  by  a  police-pur^  I 
stolen  car.  I 

Dr.  F.  W.  Shepherdson,  former  edi  I 
torial  writer  on  the  Chicago  Tribune  ' 
died  Aug.  9  when  he  suffered  a  heart 
attack  on  a  bus  bound  for  Columbus, 
Ohio.  He  was  national  president  of 
Beta  Theta  Pi  fraternity  and  a  former 
president  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 

Henry  Alfred  Perkins,  83,  former 
publisher,  California  Cultivator  and 
the  Fallbrook  (Cal.)  Enterprise,  died 
recently  at  Fallbrook. 

James  A.  Thompson,  newspaper 
publisher,  died  in  a  hospital  at  Coy. 
ington,  Ky.,  Aug.  10.  His  age  was  62 
He  published  the  Fallmouth  Chron¬ 
icle,  the  Ripley  (O.)  Bee  and  the 
Bracken  County  Revue,  and  also  had 
newspaper  interests  in  Maine  and 
Arizona. 

James  Ware  Bedell,  former  adver¬ 
tising  executive  for  several  New  York 
magazines,  died  Aug.  9  at  his  home  in 
Sunnyside,  L.  I.  He  had  long  suf- 
fercd  from  ill  health  resulting  from 
injuries  received  as  an  aviator  in  the 
World  War.  Mr.  Bedell  had  been  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  Conde  Nast  publica¬ 
tions,  Outlook  magazine.  Better  Homes 
and  Garden,  Town  and  Country,  and 
the  New  Yorker. 

Harvey  Right  Starling,  senior  ad¬ 
vertising  salesman  for  the  Columbia 
(S.  C.)  State,  died  Ai^.  6  in  Charles¬ 
ton  as  the  result  of  injuries  received 
in  an  automobile  accident.  He  was 
44  years  old. 

Miss  Lizzie  Jane  MacAulay,  for  35 
years  connected  with  the  national  ad¬ 
vertising  department  of  the  Atlanta 
Journal  until  her  retirement  four 
years  ago,  died  Aug.  9.  Miss  Mac- 
Aulay’s  experience  in  advertising 
dated  back  more  than  50  years.  She 
worked  for  the  Atlanta  Constitution 
and  the  Uncle  Remus  magazine  for 
17  years  before  her  connection  with 
the  Journal. 

MRS.  C.  L.  BITTINGER 

Ocala,  Fla.,  Aug.  11 — Mrs.  Charles 
L.  Bittinger,  president  of  the  Star 
Publishing  Company,  publishers  of 
the  Ocala  Evening  Star  and  Weekly 
Star,  and  widow  of  the  former  editor 
of  Ae  two  publications,  died  here 
Aug.  5  following  a  lingering  illness. 
She  is  survived  by  her  daughter.  Miss 
Mabel  Bittinger,  vice-president  of  the 
Star  Publishing  Company. 


Equipment  and  Supplies 


ZENKE 


. . .  t/ie  Universal, . . 


FLAT  STEREOTYPE 
COMBINATION  SAW 
AND  TRIMMER 

Takes  Full  Newspaper  Size 
Plate — Adjustable  Saw 
Table — Straight  Edges  for 
Rip  and  Crou  Cut  Sawing 
— Accurate — Fast. 

THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 
PILSEN  STATION  CHICAGO 


GAUGE 


Should  be  in  Every  Pressroom 


A  great  convenience  for  accurately  checking  thickness  of  plates 
and  blankets.  Handles  plates  up  to  18"  wide.  Can  be  used  to 
measure  depth  of  halftones  and  to  gauge  type  setting  matrices 
. . .  truly  a  universal  gauge.  Write  for  descriptive  folder. 


R.  HOE  &  CO.,  INC. 


910  EAST  138th  STREET 
(at  East  River),  NEW  YORK 
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Hulling©*^*  Merritt 
lead  New  Daily 

jgective  Aug.  2,  the  Brown  County 
’journal,  a  weekly,  became  the  Neto 
Ulm  (Minn.)  Daily  Journal  under 


Quits  State  Chamber 
in  Debate  on  Ads 
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Daytona  Beach,  Fla.,  Aug.  10 — Har¬ 
old  Colee,  president  of  the  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  Ralph 
^  co-ownership  of  W.  L.  Hullinger  Nicholson,  of  Tampa,  head  of  the 
md  Wm.  O.  Merritt,  owners  of  the  Associated  Dailies  of  Florida,  waged  a 
former  weekly  newspaper.  The  Jour-  word  battle  on  State  advertising,  Aug. 
nal  marked  its  debut  as  a  daily  with  6,  at  the  Florida  Press  Association’s 
a  28-page  special  edition.  The  paper  economic  conference  here, 
is  a  member  of  the  Associated  ^es^  During  the  informal  debate,  Nichol- 
Tlie  Journals  co-owners  purchas^  son  said  had  been  “awaiUng  an 
the  paper  last  May  from  the  Liesch-  opportunity  to  resign  the  Tampa 
Walter  Printing  Company  at  New  ^he  State  chamber.” 

Ulm.  Mn  Hullinger,  president  of  the  Colee  accepted  the  withdrawal  imme- 
Joumal  Company,  is  circulaUon  man-  djatgiy 
ager.  Mr.  Merritt,  a  graduate  of  the 

University  of  Iowa  school  of  journal-  •  w  ^ 

ism  and  formerly  business  manager  MmO  Pa9©S  m  a  VvGSK 
of  the  Red  Wing  (Minn.)  Daily  Re-  BoOSt  Firm's  SaloS 
pttblicon.  is  business  manager  and 

^tor.  William  E.  Beck,  Jr.,  formerly  Nme  full  pages  of  advertising  were 
of  the  Waterloo  (la.)  Courier,  is  ad-  ‘P  pne  week  with  the  Hunts- 

wertising  manager,  assisted  by  Arthur  P.*/® Times  by  a  newly-esteb- 
Fisher,  who  has  had  seven  years  of  station  rnakmg  its  first 

daily  newspaper  advertising  experi-  ^  ^he  community  s  busmess. 

ence  in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota.  The  advertising  accounting  for  5  per 

-  cent  of  the  total  mcome  of  the  station 
in  the  first  three  days  after  the  ads 
were  placed,  was  distributed  through 
the  week  as  follows:  1 — Sunday,  1 — 
Tuesday,  5 — Wednesday,  1 — Thurs¬ 
day,  Vz — Friday,  — Simday. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


RATES 

SITUATIONS  (Cash  with  Order) 

I  Time  —  .50  per  line 

3  Times  —  .40  per  line 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Cash  with  Ordar) 

I  Time  —  .75  par  line 

4  Times  —  .60  per  line 

Count  six  words  to  the  line  when  sending 
cash  with  order.  Ads  charged  to  estab- 
lished  accounts  will  bo  billed  for  the 
counted  number  of  lines. 

FORMS  CLOSE  THURS.  NOON 

Minimum  space,  three  lines.  The  Editor 
&  Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  classify, 
edit  or  reject  any  copy. 


Siteotioat  Woated 


The  Journal  is  represented  in  the 
national  advertising  field  by  Bryant, 

Griffith  &  Brunson. 

TO  PLAY  BASEBALL 

Newspaper  writers,  commentators, 
authors  and  sportsmen  are  to  com¬ 
pete  Aug.  15  in  a  baseball  game  at 
Pound  Ridge,  N.  Y.,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Pound  Ridge  Volunteer  Fire  De¬ 
partment.  George  Bye’s  Prehistoric 
Sluggers  will  face  Lowell  'Thomas  and 
his  Nine  Old  Men  in  a  soft-ball  game 
which  will  be  broadcast  from  5  to  5: 30 
E.  D.  T.  by  NBC.  Westbrook  Pegler 
and  Heywood  Broun,  World-Telegram 
columnists,  are  on  Bye’s  team,  sup¬ 
ported  by  Gene  'Tunney,  Michael  A. 

O'Conner,  Deems  Tavlor,  Stanley 
Hirfi.  Frank  Buck,  and  Hendrick  Wil¬ 
lem  Van  Loon.  H.  T.  Webster,  Neio 
York  Herald  Tribune  cartoonist  and 
creator  of  the  strip,  “The  'Timid  Soul.” 

supports  'Thomas,  aided  by  Frank _ _ 

Hawkes,  Lannv  Ross,  Prof.  Gregory  Tor  Sale — Weil  eituippeU,  ionK-estabU&-hed 


_ Newspopar  Wanted 

Have  $6,600  cash  to  uve  down  payment  on 
weekly  in  Ohio,  Pa.,  Indiana,  or  Michi¬ 
gan.  Would  consider  interest  in  small 
daily.  Eighteen  years’  exp.  in  business 
and  editorial  Depts.  Box  2532,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Reports  from  the  new  business  re¬ 
veal  that  its  net  income  was  as  much 
in  its  first  three  days  as  it  had  been 
in  any  thirty-day  period  during  their 
previous  business  experience. 

■aainasi  Oppertaaity  Wanted 

Executive  of  exceptional  experience  in  large 
publications  and  small,  will  invest  with 
services  as  manager,  or  will  buy  substan¬ 
tial  daily  or  large  weekly.  Box  2549. 
Editor  &  Publisher. _  _ 

Nnwspapar  Appraising 

AppxnUaU  of  publishing  properties  made 
(or  tax,  eatata,  purcbaaa  and  aale  pur- 
poaas,  including  goodwill  value. 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISAL,  OORP’N. 
TImei  Bldg.,  Times  Square,  New  York 

Nnwgpgpan  For  Sola 


Circniatioa  Promotion 

For  good  newipapert  this  27 -year  old  insti 
tution  eontinuei  to  add  sound,  aubatan- 
tial  circulation  on  a  self-financing  plan. 
THE  CHARLES  PARTLOWE  CO.,  Oeci- 
dental  Bldg.,  Indianapolis. 


Advnrtiting— Homo  Stndy 

The  Advertising  Minded  Newspaper  Man  is 
qualified  to  make  the  most  money.  Many 
have  graduated  from  this  long  estab¬ 
lished  school.  Common  school  education 
sufficient.  Send  for  free  booklet  outlin¬ 
ing  home  study  course  and  requirements. 
Page-Dsvis  School  of  Advertising,  3691 
Michigan  Ave.,  Dept.  292C,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Holp  Wanted 


Mason,  John  Bnrclav.  Capt.  Jimmy 
Doolittle,  and  Stoopnagle  and  Budd. 

"KEN"  NEW  MAGAZINE 

(By  telegraph  to  Editox  &  Publishes) 

C^rn-n,  Aiii».  10 — /Vn 

ment  of  major  interest  is  scheduled 
to  be  mado  tomorrow  ni"ht  in  Now 
y^rlt  C’'*V  Kv  n-Jvid  A  T>tlb- 

Uaher  of  Esquire  and  Coronet,  at  a 

small  to  wray 

on  the  eve  of  his  return  to  Spain. 
Ihe  Chicago  nublisher  will  informally 
reveal  rilqns  for  an  5ToTM»ridiT<»»  aT>T>ear_ 
ince  of  a  new  magazine  which  will 
concern  itself,  among  other  things, 
vith  the  news.  It  will  be  publislied 
lortniehtiv.  Ken  is  the  name  “Hie 
insiders  ‘world’”  is  the  subtitle. 

I.B.  LONG  RECOVERS 

John  B.  Long,  general  manager, 
CalUomia  Newspaper  Publishers  As- 
lOMtion,  has  recovered  from  painful 
injuries  received  late  last  week  in  an 
ratomobUe  accident  on  the  Redwood 
Hildiway  entering  San  Francisco.  Ray 
Judah,  co-publisher  of  the  Santa 
Cna  News  and  vice-chairman  of  the 
(^omia  State  Highway  Commis- 
wm,  driver  of  the  car  in  which  Mr. 
bsig  was  riding,  escaped  injury. 

WOMAN  HEADS  GUILD 

Newark,  N.  J..  Aug.  9 — Agnes 
fAy,  member  of  the  Newark  Ledger 
*ffitorial  staff,  unanimously  was 
^*cted  president  of  the  Newark 
Chapter,  American  Newspaper  Guild, 
*t  a  special  election  here  late  last 
*eek.  She  succeeds  Nathan  Gold- 
liere.  who  resigned  to  become  an  or- 
Wiizer  for  CIO. 


g  AP  leased  wire  dsil^  in  county 
if  a  lOU.OOO  population  county. 


mornini 

seat  ... 

Policy  disagreement  among  stockholders 
puts  property  on  market  at  attractive 
price.  Paper’s  field  growing  fast  and 
with  unusually  bright  future  outlook. 
From  $20,000  to  $30,000  cash  required 
to  swing  deal.  Box  2538,  Editor  &  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

In  order  to  effect  a  dissolution,  partners 
will  sell  prosperous  afternoon  daily 
located  in  one  of  the  best  small  cities 
in  the  ^nthwest.  Modem  plant  in  fine 
brick  building  with  nominal  rent.  Busi¬ 
ness  netting  thousand  dollars  a  month 
besides  substantial  salary  to  owners. 
Price  $75,000  with  $35,000  down  easy 
terms  on  balance.  Will  bear  strict  in¬ 
vestigation.  Address  Box  2540,  Editor 

&  Publisher. _ 

SmaU  daUy  and  job  shop  at  ten  times  net 
profit.  Bend  banker’s  certificate  you 
have  $60,000  cash  to  handle.  P.  O.  1732, 
Ban  Francisco. 


Nowapoper  Brekort 

Capable  handling,  buying,  selling,  mergers. 
No  leases  or  trades.  Highest  references. 
Len  Feigbner  Agency,  Nashville,  Mich. 

Weekly  papers — East,  Mid-west,  and  South. 
A  few  good  money-makerv  now  available. 
Tell  us  your  wants.  Also  additional  list¬ 
ings  wanted.  Brown  &  Likely,  Times 
Bldg.,  New  York. 


CAPABLE  MEN 

(AND  WOMEN) 

Promptly  Recommended 
for  Any  Position — 

NEWSPAPERS 
MAGAZINES 
And  Allied  Fields 

QaelMceTiena,  pfcet— ,  end  re/erencea 
•N  fUe. 

PERNALD'S  EXCHANGE,  INC. 

antihar  EDITOR  h  FUSUSHZX  aervioa. 

WM.  M.  WIL80V,  Mgr. 

170$  Timas  Bldg.,  Times  Square,  V.  T.  0. 


Circulation  Promotion  Man  or  Woman,  with 
experience  in  organizing  clnb,  church  and 
school  subacriptioo  campaign.  Must  be 
familiar  with  Northern  New  Jersey.  Es¬ 
tablished  class  magssine.  Drswing  account 
and  commission.  Part  or  (all-time.  Send 
complete  details.  Interview  will  be  ar¬ 
ranged.  Box  2560,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Classified  Manager — ^Tonng  man,  preferably 
one  seeking  his  first  executive  position 
will  find  It  on  daily  newspaper  in  mid 
western  city  of  43,000.  Ample  oppor 
tunity  to  increase  classified  in  a  field  that 
has  not  been  developed.  State  age,  ex¬ 
perience,  references.  Box  2515,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

(naasifled  Manager  Wanted — City  of  100,- 
000,  middle  west,  (or  progressive  morning 
newspaper.  Prefer  classified  executive 
now  employed  in  a  city  of  approximately 
50,000  population  in  middle  west.  State 
age,  experience,  salary  desired.  Box 
2550,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Wanted — A  pace-setting  reporter  seeking 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  real  ability, 
needed  by  newspaper  in  southwestern 
city  of  200.000.  Applicants  should  be 
about  30,  with  at  least  five  years’  experi 
ence  including  courthouse  and  politics. 
Man  with  pleasing  personality,  ambition, 
clean  record.  Ember  habits  and  some 
sonthwestern  background  given  prefer¬ 
ence.  Letters  in  confidence.  Salary  $45 
to  start.  Box  2545,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Wanted  —  Experienced  publicity  representa¬ 
tive  to  work  with  most  influential  charit¬ 
able  organizations  backed  by  largest 
department  stores  in  United  States.  Per 
manent  association  and  excellent  future. 
Traveling  necessary.  Substantial  salary 
and  traveling  expenses.  Interview  by 
appointment  only.  Telephone  Wick  2- 
1816.  Mr.  George. _ 

Wanted  manager  and  crew  for  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  tow'n  to  tow-n  trade  paper  subscrip¬ 
tion  canvass.  State  compensation  de¬ 
sired.  Box  2539,'  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Looking  for  a  Berth?  .  .  .  The  most  logical 
way  to  secure  a  connection  in  any  branch 
of  newspaper,  magaiine,  advertising 
agency  or  kindred  work,  is  through  our 
personnel  agency. 

Applicants  may  register  without  charge. 
Of  course,  there  is  a  nominal  fee  after 
the  plaeement  is  made. 

Write  for  a  registration  card  today. 
All  correspondence  strictly  confidential. 

“We  Connect  the  Wirei’’ 
PERNALD’S  EXCHANGE,  INC. 
another  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  service 
1708  Times  Bldg.,  Times  Sqnare,  N.  Y.  C. 

Wm.  M.  Wilson.  Mgr. 


Advertising  Manager  or  solicitor  seeks 
change.  Ten  years’  experience,  young  and 
aggressive.  Know  adverti-sing.  Married. 
Box  2519,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Advertising  manager.  Age  32.  Good  per¬ 
sonality.  Married.  Exrellent  hiyoiil  and 
copy.  Thorough  experience.  Successful 
record  good  daily.  A  1  references.  Box 
2513,  Editor  &  Pblisher. 

AU-ronnd  advertising  salesman.  Expert 
layouts,  copywriting,  lu  years’  previous 
experience  editorial,  romiiierrial  art. 
Age  37.  Now  employed  in  South.  Box 
2546.  Editor  &  Pii'  lisher. 

Artlst-Caitooniat — Posiiiiiu  with  fuiure  on 
newspaper.  Experienee  King  Features, 
Post,  others.  Go  anywhere.  For  details. 
Box  2491,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Assistant  Editor — well  seasoned  newspaper- 
man  capable  of  handling  most  any  execu¬ 
tive  editorial  job  on  any  sized  paper 
wants  to  settle  down  and  start  to  live 
in  a  congenial  community,  where  a  job 
exists  on  the  local  paper.  He  can  take 
and  give  orders  amiably.  Knows  make¬ 
up.  head  writing,  copy  editing,  can  write 
a  forceful  and  factual  story  himself  and 
teach  others  to  do  the  same.  Knows 
how  and  when  to  use  pictures,  has  a 
working  knowledge  of  the  mechanical 
department.  Has  worked  on  both  rural 
and  metropolitan  papers  with  three  years’ 
foreign  experience.  Salary  in  keeping 
with  local  conditions  and  secondary  to 
the  opportunity  to  settle  down  and  “dig 
in.’’  University  graduate,  married,  34, 
and  “rarin’  to  go.”  Employed  but 
available  on  very  short  notice.  Box  2554, 

Editor  &  Publisher, _ 

Oireolatloii  Manager,  college  graduate,  age 
34.  Fourteen  years  intensive  experience 
on  three  home  delivery  newspapers.  Seven 
years  in  complete  charge  on  110.000  cir¬ 
culation  six-day  evening,  where  I  put  on 
over  100%.  My  salary  can  be  paid  out 
of  percentage  of  department’s  savings. 
Fine  references.  Box  2526,  Editor  &  Pnb- 
lisher. _ 

Copywriter-Account  Executive — 29,  married ; 
desires  connection  with  advertising 
agency,  preferably  handling  automobile 
finance  account.  Now  employed.  Avail¬ 
able  short  notice.  Box  2534,  FMitor  A 
Publisher. _ 

Editor,  reporter,  oopyreader;  satisfactory 
record  several  years  American  dailies, 
five  London  Times;  moderate  salary,  any¬ 
where.  Box  2508,  Editor  A  Pnblisber. 

Editorial  executive — Feature  Writer.  In¬ 
ternational  newspaper  experience;  pres 
ently  employed  on  New  York  paper. 
Writer,  Lectnrer,  Radio  program  director. 
Go  anywhere — preferably  paper  in  con¬ 
genial  community.  Salary  moderate; 
highest  references.  Age  29:  single;  Uni¬ 
versity  trained.  Box  2552,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 

Managing  Editor,  News  Editor  or  Writer. 
Age  32,  married,  sober.  rePable,  bard 
worker;  good  judge  of  sound  news. 
Eleven  years’  well-rounded  newspaper 
editorial  experience.  Now  employed,  but 
seek  connection  where  aims  to  produce 
real  paper  can  be  realized.  A-1  references. 
Go  anywhere.  Write,  in  confidence,  for 
complete  background  to  Box  2544,  Editor 
A  Pnblisber. 

Publisher’s  Representative  with  ten  years’ 
experience  selling  eastern  advertisers  and 
agencies  desires  a  new  connection.  Can 
furnish  many  records  of  success;  also 
impressive  business  and  personal  refer- 
ences.  Box  2542.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Rotogravure  and  Picture  Editor  experienced 
in  the  setting  and  selection  of  pictures. 
Thoroughly  up  in  the  praetical  end. 
Box  2533,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Young  man.  23,  June  University  gradnate, 
seeks  opportunity  as  reporter  or  desk 
man.  Salary  secondary.  Just  want 
chance.  Box  2511,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Mocbooicol  Eqaipmont  For  Solo 

Newspaper  Plant  (or  small  town  daily,  in¬ 
cluding  Duplex  8-page  flat  bed  press,  3 
linotypes,  Ludlow,  general  equipment  and 
3  job  presses.  John  Griffiths  Company, 
Inc.,  145  Nassau  St..  N.  Y.  C. 

Scott  dry  mat  roller,  CSM  Intertypes, 
AMSCO  saw,  Hammond  gas  heated  flat 
casting  box  and  many  other  items  of  good 
used  newspaper  equipment.  What  can  you 
use!  John  Griffiths  Co.,  Inc.,  145  Nassau 
St..  N.  Y.  C. 

Mochooicol  Eqoipmoot  Wootod 

Wanted:  A  two-ton  linotype  remelting  pot. 
Write  Box  2548,  Editor  A  Publisher,  giv- 
ing  complete  details. 

Pheto-Engroviog  Eqaipnoot  For  Solo 

E.  T.  SULLEBARGER  CO. 
Photo-engraving  Equipment  and  Metals 
116  John  St.  538  S.  Clark  8(. 

New  York.  N.  Y.  Chicago,  HI.. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


is,  in  all  well  run  offices.  But  in  tW 

SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 

common  today  than  it  was  a  eenM. 

By  ARTHUR  ROBB  tion  ago,  we  can’t  say.  Probably  k 

isn’t,  but  the  public  today  is  muck 

IMPROVEIMENT  of  our  nationally  newspapers  must  have  been  imiform-  papers  of  their  late  hosts.  Of  course,  better  schooled  in  the  mechanics  of 

infamous  game  of  golf  was  the  ob-  ly  good  during  his  competitive  career,  it  is  not  impossible  that  some  of  the  publicity  and  quicker  to  call  fou], 

jective  set  when  this  columnist  de-  Our  recollection,  from  a  not  too  care-  young  men  did  realize  that  their  than  their  fathers  were.  We  can’t 

parted  July  31  on  a  ful  reading  of  Ae  ship  news  reports  criticisms  would  make  headlines.  take  much  comfort  from  that 

two  -  week  vacation,  of  the  Ryder  team’s  comments,  is  that  •  •  •  •  •  • 

Progress  can  be  Sarazen  was  not  quoted  as  a  major  WHERE  DOES  THE  REPORTEIR  CONTINUED  EDUCATION,  couplaf 


By  ARTHUR  ROBB 


take  much  comfort  from  that 


OUR  GOLF 
PROGRESS 


CONTINUED  EDUCATION,  coupM 


truthfully  reported,  criUc  of  the  British  gallery  and  tour-  between  these  two  jaws?  Is  it  disciplme,  is  ov 


Tc  r*‘Lnmrirrk  . .  — * - ; — '  -  —  —  ”  ,  r  siana  oeiween  uiese  vwu  jaws:  is  iv  _  _ i  lu  u  i  ^ 

lb  ^  campaign  de-  nament  arrangements,  but  that  other  eliminate  answer,  and  the  schools  of  )oumal. 


THT  nTqrPT^K-^  presumably  is  "  nammeied 

THE  DISCRETION?  into  prospective 

his  own  expe- 


signed  to  convert  members  of  the  team  were  so  quoted  *  sensational  ^  “  impoc- 

our  personal  version  of  the  ancient  and  amplified  their  statements  on  dditcc  statements  b  y  TWO  NEW  in  the  cdu- 

game  into  something  that  a  Scot  succeeding  days.  MUST  a  man  who,  TEXT  BOOKS  national  process.  If 

might  recognize  has  been  interrupted  The  newest  member  of  the  Ameri-  SUPPLY  A^  presumably  is  ^  hammered 

by  a  gentleman  interested  both  in  can  team,  it  seems  to  us,  was  most  THE  DISCRETION?  g-g^j^ing  from  Prospective 

golf  and  in  the  failure  of  newspapers  vehement  in  his  denunciation  of  expe-  journalists  that  the  best  is  none  too 

to  make  good  all  of  our  personal  things  British.  His  recently  acquired  rience?  Is  it  his  job  to  protect  from  ^  principle  is  nailed 

claims  for  their  performance.  prominence  in  American  sports  gave  the  consequences  of  unguarded  instructors  who  practice  h, 

Mr.  George  Radcliffe,  educational  his  words  a  fictitious  news  value.  His  speech  a  man  who  occupies  a  posi-  reporting  can  be  knocked 

director  of  the  Community  Chest  &  inexperience  with  newspaper  meth-  tion  of  imdoubted  public  interest’  comae,  con- 

Councfi,  Inc.,  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  is  ods  and  with  the  amenities  of  inter-  ig  the  reporter’s  duty  to  safeguard  Demon  infesti 

not  a  newspaperman,  but  is  in  daily  national  sports  undoubtedly  underlay  international  goodwill  from  the  on-  typewriters  and  composing  machines, 

contact  with  the  journalists  of  Bridge-  his  willingness  to  be  quoted  on  inci-  slaughts  of  a  man  who  has  worn  ^  machinations  are  seldom  be- 

port  and  a  faithful  long-time  reader  dents  that  other  players  regarded  as  American  colors  in  foreign  competi-  repair. 

of  Shop  Talk.  He  was  sympathetical-  trifling  and  unworthy  of  comment.  tion  and  who  may  be  assumed  to  reached 


yond  repair. 

Two  new  text  books  have  reached 


ly  moved  by  our  comments  [July  31]  That  is  our  own  hindsight  view  of  ^hat  he  is  doing  and  saving’  ^a^ion  reading.  They  will 


on  tile  public’s  loose  criticism  of  the  situation.  Mr.  Sarazen  foimd  And  how  far' can~a”repoi^r"*go  in  numerous 

“newspaper  talk”  and  in  that  frame  everything  lovely  in  Britain,  where  judging  whether  a  man  is  speaking  his  institutions  within  the  next  six 
of  mind  went  to  a  Rotary  luncheon  he  has  competed  before  and  has  honest  mind  or  bidding  for  headlines’  o  ^  Pollard  of 

where  the  speaker  was  Gene  Sarazen,  many  friends.  He  passes  over  as  un-  ^ost  editors  prefer  that  their  re-  State  University  has  worked 

recently  returned  from  the  British  important  the  removal  of  a  boundary  porters  and  photographers  do  not  ^  own  newspaper  experience 

Ryder  Club  golf  matches.  That  con-  marker— but  the  press  report  pub-  pre-edit  their  stuff— bring  it  to  the  friends  to  produce 

test,  you  may  remember,  produced  a  lished  here  unquestionably  originated  jegh  and  let  the  responsible  news  of  Newspaper  Manage- 

number  of  critical  quotations  in  through  the  mention  of  the  removal  executive  determine  its  value.  As-  (McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.  $3.50). 

newspapers  from  American  entrants,  by  a  keen-eyed  Yankee  golfer  to  one  suming  that  the  interview  is  accu-  drawn  generously  upon 

and  they  produced  this  from  Mr.  of  the  reporters.  Not  so  weU  cn  rnp-  ^ate,  that  it  reports  what  the  subject  “  Editor  &  Publisher  since 

Sarazen,  as  Mr.  Radcliffe  recalls  it;  port  with  the  British  as  Sarazen,  he  actually  said  no  other  mode  of  oper-  ^  compendium  of 


First  of  all,  let  me  tell  you  that  might  have  found  something  sinister  ation  is  safe.’  The  main  task  is  to  get  newspaper  practice  in  all 

■  British  are  great  sports.  Don’t  in  the  absence  of  the  stake  from  its  .u_  interview  amnrato  anA  if  in  departments,  with  a  minimum  of 


the  British  are  great  sports.  Don’t  in  the  absence  of  the  stake  from  its  interview  accurate  and  if  in  the  departments,  with  a  minimum  of 

believe  all  you  read  in  the  newspa-  accustomed  place  —  especially  if  the  ^ush  that  goes  with  all  ship  news  in-  personal  comment  by  the 

pers  about  the  big  gaUeries  over  day  was  not  going  well  with  him.  terviewing,  the  reporter  finds  time  have  been 

there  booing  the  American  players.  Life  is  full  of  such  people.  The  press  ^^d  opportunity  to  ask  the  qualify-  the  b^ter  for  more,  but  it  does  fur- 
It  just  wasn’t  so.  Every  single  mem-  reported  the  fact,  without  Sarazen  s  ing  questions  that  the  inte^iewik  historical  development  and 

ber  of  the  American  team  feels  explanation,  which  would  bring  the  ^as  overlooked  so  much  the  better  examples,  a  fine  workmg  pic- 

pretty  good  toward  the  British.  You  fact  closer  to  the  truth.  The  same  ^g  ^^g^g  interviewer  is  medium-sized 

know  how  some  of  these  wild  tales  probably  is  true  of  the  gallery  be-  on  a  dangerous  spot.  Travelers  of  "ewspapers  o^rate.  Particularly  ex- 

get  in  print  ...  you  are  met  at  the  havior.  American  golf  galleries  have  experience  say  little  or  give  out  ‘^“ent  are  the  chapters  devoted  to 

boat  in  New  York  by  a  bunch  of  been  known  to  crowd  players  in  im-  ^  carefully  considered  utterance  circulation  and  advertising  manage- 

newspapermen  and  they  hold  out  portent  tournaments,  though  the  boo-  which  cannot  be  misunderstood.  They  mepL  wth  detaUs  that  are  often  over- 

bait  to  you  and.  if  in  an  unguarded  ing  of  baseball  and  fight  crowds  is  have  no  extra  explanations  to  make  similar  treatises  to  the  ex¬ 
moment,  you  nibble,  bang!  Youve  not  usual  on  golf  grounds.  U  the  afterwards.  Impetuous  youngsters  aspcfation  of  Ae  ^der  seeking 

said  just  the  thing  they  want  and  British  galleries  pressed  too  closely,  jy^g  g^j^g  jhe  golfers  go  off  the  ®P®®“c  information.  While  the  book 

then  you  get  the  headlines.  You  men  of  Sarazen’s  experience  made  jeep  end  and  spend  the  next  six  primarily  at  students  of 


I  went  over  and  looked,  and  sure  can  find  the  same  reaction  in  news- 


enough,  that  stake  was  out  of  its  paper  offices.  Rotary  clubs,  any  golf  SARAZEN’S  second 

hole,  but  I  don’t  believe  it  was  pulled  course  in  America  a  thousand  times  plaint  lies  directly,  it  would 
out,  and  if  it  were,  it  didn’t  matter,  a  day,  or  in  any  walk  of  life.  the  door  of  the  reporter  wl 


because  the  balls  landed  on  the  fair-  Mr.  Sarazen  says  the  ship  news  re¬ 
way  side  of  the  credc  and  the  creek  porters  hold  out  bait  and  if  you  nib- 
is  really  the  boundary  marker.  As  a  ble  you  get  the  headlines.  Certainly 
matter  of  fact  we  were  treated  pretty  they  do.  They  don’t  get  up  at  break 
grandly  by  the  Britishers.”  of  dawn  and  breathe  the  morning 

Mr.  Radcliffe  also  quoted  Sarazen  mists  of  New  York  Bay  to  stand 


•  *  ing  a  marshal’s  baton. 

MR.  SARAZEN’S  second  com-  ^cond  on  the  book  list  is  a  “Sur- 
laint  lies  directly,  it  would  appear,  vey  of  Jourtialism’’  by  George  Fox 
t  the  door  of  the  reporter  who  trim-  Mott  of  the  University  of  Minnesota 
cated  his  dinner  and  12  associate  authors,  and  pub- 
SHOOTING  speech.  The  atmos-  lished  by  Barnes  &  Noble,  Inc.,  New 
FROM  phere  of  hostility  York.  Most  of  the  authors  are  wdl 
THE  HIP  been  ere-  known  teachers  or  practition«s  of 

ated  in  international  journalism,  and  they  include:  Prof, 
golf  circles  was  in  Reuel  R.  Barlow,  Prof.  Edwin  H. 


on  another  press  statement,  alleged  aroimd  like  a  flock  of  tailor’s  dum-  Ihe  minds  of  the  men  at  the  press  Ford,  Prof.  Douglas  Wood  Miller, 
to  have  been  made  at  a  dinner:  mies  when  they  get  aboard  a  ship,  table.  It  was  not  in  Sarazen’s  mind.  Prof.  Frank  Thayer,  Dr.  Maynard  W. 

“The  newspapers  here  carried  a  Their  job  is  to  get  printable  news  for  he  seenu  consciously  to  have  kept  Brown,  Prof.  NorvaJ  Neil  Luxon,  Dr. 
story  to  the  effect  that  I  had  said  I  from  the  passengers  and  the  best  way  it  out.  So  it  is  easier  to  explcun  th^  Ralph  O.  Nafziger,  Elmo  Scott  Wat- 
wouldn’t  play  in  England  again,  indi-  of  getting  that  news  is  asking  ques-  to  excuse  the  news  implication  that  son,  Mrs.  Barbara  D.  Cochran,  Prof, 
eating  that  I  was  disgusted  with  the  tions — ^holding  out  bait,  if  you  prefer,  ho  too  had  joined  the  tail  twisters.  Helen  Jo  Scott  Mann,  Prof.  Stewart 
treatment  we  had  received  in  Eng-  They  ask  the  questions  they  hope  will  The  problem  is  one  that  arises  in  Robertson,  and  R.  E.  Wolseley. 

land.  What  I  actually  said,  and  produce  printable  answers,  and  Mr.  every  shop  dealing  with  news  as  a  The  text  is  entirely  devoted  to  the 

meant,  was  that  with  Ryder  matches  Sarazen  would  not  do  anything  else  commodity.  The  editor’s  contact  with  editorial  side  of  newspapers  and  is 
four  years  off,  the  chances  were  that  in  their  position.  He  has  had  little  the  public  is  through  his  reporters,  presented  in  outline  form  that  facili- 
I  would  not  be  on  the  next  Ryder  difficulty  with  misquotation  in  a  ca-  and  though  the  desk  may  eliminate  tates  following  the  subject  throu^ 
Cup  team  as  I  would  be  too  old.  To  reer  of  some  15  years,  and  he  is  one  Part  or  all  of  what  the  reporter  pro-  42  chapters  that  range  from  the  Ms- 
prove  I  hold  no  grudge  against  the  professional  sportsman  who  can  usu-  duces,  it  seldom  can  add  a  word  or  torical  development  of  journalism 
British.  I  have  already  sent  in  my  ally  supply  a  good  story  without  any  a  line  to  compel,  sate  for  unseen  and  to  a  theoretical  evaluation  of  the  pre* 
entry  for  the  British  Open.”  headaches  for  himself  or  the  reporter,  unsi^pected  gaps  between  report  and  as  a  political  and  social  force. 

•  •  •  The  natural  question  to  the  Ryder  reality.  No  reporter  was  sent  to  that  It  furnishes  a  broad  foimdation  of 

THERE  IS  NO  POINT  in  minimiz-  Club  team  concerned  the  behavior  of  dinner  with  the  assignment  to  quote  theory — all  of  it  excellent.  It  is 
ing  the  damage  such  criticisms  can  the  British  galleries,  concerning  Gene  Sarazen  in  anti-British  vein,  aimed  in  the  direction  of  eliminating 
do  to  newspapers,  especially  when  which  there  had  been  slightly  sensa-  but  a  half-heard,  half-reported  cas-  the  swivel-hipped  news  that  brou^t 
made  before  an  au-  tional  cable  stories.  That  question  ual  remark,  which  Sarazen  doubtless  Mr.  Radcliffe  and  Mr.  Sarazm  into 
MOUNTAINS  including  the  gave  the  less  conservative  players  a  regarded  as  of  importance  mainly  to  these  precincts.  The  learned  profesr 

OUT  OF  community’s  b  u  s  i  -  chance  to  pop  off,  and  it  is  a  safe  bet  himself,  coming  on  top  of  the  ship  sors  counsel  well,  but  the  test  of  their 

MOLEHILLS  leaders.  Sarazen  that  they  did  so  without  any  sense  news  blasts  of  a  few  days  before,  teadiing  comes  in  the  city  ro«n, 

is  highly  respected  of  what  their  casual  words  would  made  new  headlines.  udiere  the  boss  at  the  desk  in  the 

in  his  field  and  his  look  like  in  print,  still  less  how  they  That  is  something  newspapers  can  center  should  have  the  authority  and 

popularity  with  the  general  public  would  look  after  being  translated  into  correct,  slowly  but  certainly.  Care-  the  time  and  the  guts  to  enforce  the 
indicates  that  his  relations  with  cables  for  transmission  to  the  news-  less  reporting  can  be  disciplined,  and  principles  they  teach. 
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NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  STEP  AHEAD  WITH 


W  m  *0«UE  FAMILY 


INTERTYPE 


here's  a  remarkably  useful  and  practical 
combination  of  four  Intertype  magazines 

Shown  above  is  one  of  three  different  combinations  of  standard  and  extra-wide  Inter¬ 
type  magazines,  available  on  the  Streamlined  Model  G  Four-Decker.  This  equipment 
provides  exactly  the  same  range  as  the  popular  Model  C  three-magazine  Intertype 
...plus  an  additional  extra-wide  top  magazine  . . .  plus  the  ability  to  mix  matrices  from 
the  first  two  magazines  in  the  same  line  (for  setting  food  ads  and  other  mixed  compo¬ 
sition).  Convenient  quick-change  "split"  magazines  are  used  in  the  top  position  for  the 
jlarger  display  types,  up  to  full-width  30  point,  and  many  thinner  types  of  even  larger 
point  sizes.  This  machine  is  a  marvelous  producer,  both  as  to  volume  and  variety  of 
composition.  Investigate  it  dnd  other  four-deck  Intertypes  and  their  101  features! 
Address  the  nearest  Intertype  branch  office  or  360  Furman  Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York 
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Quick-change  wide  magazines 
are  used  in  the  top  position  for 
iype  sizes  that  are  over  1 8  point 
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The  matrices  from  the  first  two 
magazines  can  be  assembled 
in  the  same  line  (for  composing 
food  store  ads  and  many  other - 
kinds  of  "mixed"  composition) 


For  ADS  and  HEADLINES 
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For  setting  centered  lines— 

which  way  is  easier? 


*rHI  tool 

Y( 


Th«  Ludlow  SoU-Contoring  Matrix  Stick,  with  the  slid*  being  pushed  up  against  the  matrices. 


pldlll  V 

Vindic: 
Ttlrgra 
town  t 
States  1 
In  U 
VLldici 
comple 
diis  w 
additio 
amoun 
per  cc 
entire 
for  thi 


A  compositor's  stick,  with  a  typical  centered  line  set  in  single  types. 


I X  TITH  single  types,  with  the  stick  set  to 
V  Y  measure,  the  compositor  picks  up  the 
individual  letters  and  puts  them  in  the 
compositor  s  stick  one  at  a  time,  then 
makes  successive  additions  of  spaces  or 
quads,  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the 
other,  until  the  line  is  completely  filled 
out:  he  then  inserts  hair  spaces  to  justify 
the  line  “tight  to  lift.” 


WITH  the  Ludlow  Self-Centering  Ma¬ 
trix  Stick,  set  to  any  desired  measure, 
the  compositor  gathers  the  typeface  mat¬ 
rices  and  drops  them  into  the  stick,  adding 
only  the  spaces  between  words,  and  then 
merely  pushes  up  and  locks  the  slide 
against  the  matrices.  The  typeface  matri¬ 
ces  automatically  center  accurately  on 
the  measure. 


The  Ludlow  Self-Centering  Matrix  Stick,  providing  ease  of  centering  and  of  quadding  out  flush-left 
and  flush-right  lines,  is  only  one  of  the  many  cost-saving  features  of  the  Ludlow  system  of  hand-set 
slug-cast  composition.  Write  us  today  for  complete  information. 


Ludlow  Typogruph  Company 


2032  Clybourn  Ave. 
Chicago  +  +  Illinois 


S«t  in  m«inb«rs  ot  th«  Ludlow  Kornak  fomily 
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Ad  alley  at  the  right,  battery  of  27  Linotypef  and  Model  G 
Intertypes  at  upper  left. 


I  in  new  Vindicator  plant,  showing  the  8-Unit  Goss  high-speed  press.  Three  View  of  composing  room, 
sides  of  the  room  are  enclosed  with  glass,  as  shown  in  upper  right. 


Youngstown  Daily  In  New  Home 

Vindicator  Occupies  Enlarged  Telegram  Plant  Taken  Over  in 
1936 — Eight  New  Goss  Units  and  Other  Equipment  Installed 


THE  YOUNGSTOWN  VINDICATOR 

OD  July  24  and  25  moved  into  its 
new  home  in  Vindicator  Square,  where 
it  is  occupying  one  of  the  finest  news¬ 
paper  plants  in  the  country.  The  new 
plant  was  made  necessary  when  the 
Vindicator  absorbed  the  Youngstown 
Ttlegram  a  year  ago,  making  Youngs¬ 
town  the  largest  city  in  the  United 
States  to  be  served  by  one  newspaper. 

In  taking  over  “  • 


the  Telegram,  the 
Vndicaior  purchased  its  new  building, 
completed  in  1931.  It  has  enlarged 
diis  with  a  third  story  and  a  large 
addition  at  the  rear,  increasing  the 


Vindicator  stereotype 
room,  looking  towerd 
composing  room. 


Considerable  new  equipment  was 
purchased.  First  in  the  list  came  a 
Goss  hi^  speed,  heavy  duty  press, 
consisting  of  eight  units  and  two 
folders,  each  equipped  with  balloon 
fanners.  It  has  four  reversible  units, 
wiring  possible  the  printing  of  three 
calm  and  black.  Slitter  attachments 
provide  for  any  combination  of  pages. 

The  press  is  operated  by  ten  Cline 
unit-type  drives,  with  Westinghouse 
conversion  equipment  consisting  of 
■MTcury  arc  rectifiers.  The  operating 
current  is  brought  in  at  2300  AC  and 
converted  to  230  DC.  There  are  74 
notors  -jn  the  press  ranging  from  one- 
fifrieth  of  one  horsepower  to  65  horse¬ 
power,  and  25  miles  of  wiring  were 
ueceosary  for  the  complete  installa- 
tion. 

Besides  furnishing  the  individual 


A  portion  of  the 
butinois  ofRce. 


jlrives,  the  Cline  Electric  Manufactur- 
iug  Co.  supplied  reels  for  each  unit, 
floating  rollers,  automatic  tension, 
ouster  controllers,  sheet  severing  de- 
'ow  and  paper  break  detectors.  The 
Company  also  furnished  the 
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Philadelphia  Bulletin  Completes 
Modern  Pubikation  Office 


Butterfly  Breaks  Roll, 
Stops  Press 

BUTTERFLIES  may  be  beautiful  crea¬ 
tures  when  they  flutter  throuqh  the 
air,  but  they're  a  bane  to  pressmen, 
according  to  The  Gannetteer,  house 
organ  of  the  Gannett  Newspapers. 

It  all  happened  when  one  sat  on  a  roll 
of  newsprint  in  the  paper  mills  and  it 
became  stuck. 

The  roll  finally  found  its  way  to  Roch¬ 
ester  and  the  pressmen  for  the  Dem¬ 
ocrat  &  Chronicle  put  it  on  a  reel- 
feeder  on  one  of  the  big  presses. 

The  press  started  smoothly  and  swift¬ 
ly  until  the  roll  untwined  to  the  butter¬ 
fly's  well-preserved  body. 

Then  there  was  a  rending.  The  paper 
tore.  Loose  ends  flew  up  and  on  to 
the  press.  Then  the  presses  were 
stopped. 

Pressmen  quickly  found  the  trouble. 


Dross  Economies  Will  Cut 
Bills,  Says  Gene  Kelly 

The  average  newspaper  plant  cm 
maintain  its  supply  of  metal  at  a  sav. 
ing  of  one- third  of  previous  yean 
metal  bills,  by  enlisting  cooperatiot 
of  stereo  and  lino  departments  in  ef. 
fecting  dross  economies,  accordine  tt 
Gene  Kelly  of  the  Kelly  Metal  C«. 


will  metal-saving  compounds  be  ef¬ 
fective  at  low  temperature.  The  her 
of  the  metal  should  be  temporarilr 
increased  to  750  degrees  F.  in  tb 
stereo  pots,  and  675  degrees  F.  in  tlx 
Linotype  remelting  pot. 

“The  method  to  follow  is  to  stir  wd 
for  a  few  minutes  and  then  thinh 
cover  the  dross  surface  with  a  gooe 
metal-saving  compound.  Follow  tin 
with  a  surface  stirring  to  bring  dnis 
and  metal-saver  into  proper  conflict 
adding  a  second  covering,  if  neoet- 
sary,  to  reduce  the  dross  to  a 
granulated  consistency. 

“With  proper  cooperation  of  tho# 
responsible,  you  can  effect  a  substan¬ 
tial  saving.  The  system  once  startec 


lication  office,  recording  accurately 
the  temperature,  the  humidity,  the  di¬ 
rection  and  velocity  of  the  wind. 
Government  weather  forecasts  also 
are  being  displayed. 

As  a  result  of  the  renovation  of  the 
“front  office,”  the  main  entrance  of 
the  Bulletin  has  been  moved  from 
the  comer  of  Juniper  and  Filbert 
Streets  to  a  point  eastward  on  Filbert 
Street.  Because  of  this  change  of 
entrance,  all  steps  in  the  office  or  to 
and  from  it  are  eliminated. 


General  view  of  Bulletin's  aew  publication  ofRca  looking  toward  the  northwest  corner. 
The  glass  brick  at  the  left  is  on  two  sides  of  the  office.  Note  clocks  above  map. 

A  NEWLY-RENOVATED  publication  The  great  world  map,  designed  by 
office — the  last  word  in  modernism —  Herbert  Speigel,  is  a  feature  of  the 
was  opened  in  July  by  the  Phtla-  new  office.  The  map,  a  time-zone  ex- 
delphia  Evening  Bulletin.  hibit,  is  unique.  When  reconstruction 

Air  conditioning,  modem  furniture,  of  the  business  office  was  decided  up- 
indirect  lighting,  beauty  in  design  and  on,  some  method  was  sou^t  by  which 
efficiency  are  features  of  the  new  a  sense  of  the  daily  news  events  of 
“front  office,”  which  has  been  com-  the  world  could  be  impressed  upon 
pleted  after  nine  months’  alterations,  the  public  consciousness,  with  an  ap- 
For  the  public  there  are  numerous  preciation  of  time  and  distance  and 
features,  including  a  world  map,  the  the  complications  and  world-wide  ac- 
time  and  weather  service  facilities,  tivities  involved  in  gathering  and  dis- 
A  visitor  would  not  recognize  the  seminating  news. 

“old  office”  which  was  opened  in  Numerous  plans  were  tried.  All 
1908.  Instead  of  the  ancient  fixtures,  were  rejected.  Then  the  right  com- 
there  are  now  panels  of  oak  in  n.'^'t-  bination  was  found.  Speigel  made  a 
mal  finish,  stainless  steel,  grained  trip  to  Washington  and  visited  the 
granite  and  glass  bricks.  National  Geographic  Society.  He  re- 

, _  _  _ turned  with  maps  and  much  data. 

i  WH  Finally, 


Heads  Production 


Philip  Chandler,  assistant  general  should  be  followed  through,  result 
lanager  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  noted  from  time  to  time,  and  a  wort 
as  been  placed  in  charge  of  produc-  of  appreciation  given  to  reward  ef- 
on.  Walter  Masters,  former  produc-  fort.  Most  reforms  die  abomiq 
on  manager,  has  resigned.  through  lack  of  continuing  interest' 


Toledo  News-Bee  Renovates  Plant 


a  cylindrical,  equal-spaced  VU  * 

of  the  was  decided  ^  APjl  ^ 

A  map  showing  the  time  zones  I  RW  [j  i 

throughout  the  world  together  with  i 

all  the  coimtries  and  oceans  was  de-  i  =0 

Speigel  how  he  built 

the  large  map — it  covers  virtually  all 
of  the  north  wall  the  office — 

said  was  necessary  to  construct  it 
in  small  exactly  as  jig-saw 

puzzle  the  to- 

gether  these  ctfter  cutting  and 

mounting  was  similar  to  the 

puzzles  several  years  v  <, 

The  time  clocks,  running  across  the  g 
top  of  the  map,  are  exceptionally  in-  p 
They  are  electrically  op- 
erated  and  synchronized.  They  are 

in  alternate  time  zones  which  show  -ij^ 

the  exact  time  in  that  zone  at  whose  »fonf-fo-f««r  view  of  the  recently  redecorated  Toledo  New»-Bee  editorial  depart 

top  each  clock  stands.  .*  j"  J*^,  foreground;  the  "'orgue  m  a  ejv 

$^••1  cage,  in  rha  laft  background,  and  raporfars  daskt  down  tha  right  sida  of  tin 
will  Add  Philadelphia  Map  room.  The  door  to  Editor  Carlton  K.  Matson's  office  is  shown  in  the  rear,  right,  aa^ 

Later,  another  map— this  one  of  "•**  “P*"  ‘doorway,  which  leads  downstairs,  is  a  new  air-cooling  device. 

Philadelphia  and  its  immediate  sub-  THE  TOLEDO  NEWS-BEE  completed  city  newspaper  morgues  in  the  coun- 
urbs — will  be  moimted  alongside  the  recently  a  renovation  and  modern-  try.  Two  library  employes  who  an 
great  world  map.  It  will  show  the  ization  program  in  its  editorial  and  engaged  full  time  now  are  in  tht 

main  transportation  routes  inside  the  business  departments  which  gives  the  second  year  of  work  in  refiling  tht 

city  and  leading  out,  including  motor  plant  an  appearance  inside  and  out-  entire  contents  of  the  morgue. 
highways,  the  park  areas,  the  water  side  of  a  brand  new  building.  renovation  program  included  the  in- 

ways,  the  electric  power  lines  and  The  exterior  of  the  two-story  struc-  closing  of  the  morgue  in  a  large  steel 

the  airways.  TTiis  map  is  now  being  ture  was  steam-cleaned  to  restore  the  cage  and  the  setting  up  of  a  rack  of 


Tha  Bulletin  Building  a$  it  is  seen  today 
from  Philadelphia  City  Hall's  North  Ptaxa. 
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Hew  Photo-Engraving  Process  Utilizes 
Solti  Sides  of  a  Single  Plate 


Bid  Farewell  to  Veteran  Composing  Chief 


J.  S.  Gibson,  N.  Y.  Post  Engraver,  Sets  Patent  on  New 
Method  Which  Accentuates  Highlights  While 
Preserving  Middle  Tones 


\  PATENT  on  a  photo -engraving 
'  process  devised  to  accentuate  the 
Ijghlights  and  dark  areas  of  pictures 
J^^t  destroying  middletones  was 
Binted  July  27  to  James  H.  Gibson, 
Jioto-engraver  on  New  York  Post. 

•flx  results  are  obtained  through  a 
gev  method  of  underlaying  half-tone 
pjjtes  and  is,  according  to  Mr.  Gib- 
(H,  particularly  adaptable  to  news- 
yper  printing. 

'-The  metal  is  polished  and  coated 
n  both  surfaces,”  Mr.  Gibson  ex- 
piiined.  “Then  the  usual  flat  of  half¬ 
tone  negatives  is  placed  in  direct  con- 
tict  with  one  coated  surface  and  ex- 
poied.  This  surface  will  have,  as  a 
^It  of  its  direct  contact  during  ex- 
_  re,  the  image  or  images  in 
In  of  their  detail  with  screen  gradua- 
tions. 

“Then  the  flat  glass  containing  the 
negative  is  reversed  and  placed  on 
de  opposite  side  of  the  plate.  Hie 
thickness  of  the  glass  separating  the 
negative  from  the  metal  is  sufficient 
to  diffuse  the  light  rays. 

Sane  Fleturm  Front  and  Back 


When  the  plate  is  developed  we 
have  on  the  back  surface  the  same 
image  or  images  as  we  have  on  the 
front  in  the  identical  register.  How- 
ner,  due  to  the  light  ray  diffusion 
during  the  second  exposure,  we  have 
the  image  or  images  in  solidified 
fonnation.  All  middle-tones  and 
shadows  have  been  merged  into  solid 
form  and  the  highlight  dots  have  vir¬ 
tually  disappeared.  Furthermore  there 
is  practically  no  screen  formation. 

“When  the  plate  is  etched  we  can 
take  the  back  depth  down  in  one  bite 
without  any  fear  of  losing  any  middle- 
tones,  as  they  are  in  solid  form.  After 
the  plate  is  etched  and  placed  in  the 
routing  room  it  is  complete  with  a 
metallic  make- ready.  Thus  when  sub¬ 
jected  to  matrice  pressure  we  have  a 
diitinct  two-level  plate. 

Popor  Underlays  Primitive 

“Since  the  conception  of  photo-en- 
ftaving  of  half-tone  plates,"  Mr.  Gib- 
ion  said,  “there  has  been  a  constant 
demand  for  some  quick  and  effective 
means  to  imderlay  a  plate,  especially 
jhr  newspaper  work,  for  the  purpose 
of  accentuating  the  light  and  dark 
■eas.  The  usual  method  of  cutting 
paper  underlays  is  primitive  and  im- 
pnctical.  An  ordinary  piece  of  paper 
*ith  the  highlights  cut  away  and 
pasted  on  the  back  of  a  plate  is  not 
lufficiently  thick  to  allow  the  high¬ 
light  areas  of  the  plate  to  depress 
enough  below  the  darker  areas  under 
pressure  to  produce  any  noticeable 
difference  in  the  picttire.  If  a  series 
of  paper  imderlays  is  used,  the  same 
f^ts  will  be  obtained.  But  as  the 
hoe  element  is  a  large  factor  in 
newspaper  work,  cutting  several  un¬ 
derlays  is  too  expensive. 

“The  double-plate,  or  bump-plate 
method,  was  devised  to  supplant  the 
Peper  underlay  method.  In  this  proc- 
e»  two  plates  of  the  same  subject  are 
nsed.  When  placed  together  these 
ftoes  are  as  thick  as  one  of  regula- 
hw  size.  They  are  printed  and  etched 
individually  and  then  fastened  to- 
with  the  engraved  side  of  one 
plate  placed  against  the  back  of  the 
other,  so  that  the  tmder  plate  having 
n»d  the  highlights  etched  away  serves 
*  an  imderlay.  The  result  of  this 
Process  after  the  plates  have  been 
pot  under  pressure  in  the  same  reg- 
**t*r  is  that  much  of  the  middle-tone 


is  forced  below  the  printing  surface.” 

Mr.  Gibson,  who  has  been  using  his 
new  process  on  the  Post,  said  that  it 
takes  only  five  to  eight  minutes  long¬ 
er  than  an  ordinary  plate. 

The  inventor  has  been  a  member  of 
Local  No.  1  of  the  Photo-Elngravers 
Union  of  New  York  for  25  years, 
working  exclusively  as  an  etcher. 

Linotype  Installations 

Linotypes  recently  have  been  in¬ 
stalled  by  the  Escanaba  (Mich.)  Daily 
Press;  Houlton  (Me.)  Pioneer-Times; 
Oakland  (Cal.)  Tribune;  Anadarko 
(Okla.)  Daily  News;  Houma  (La.) 
Courier;  Oxnard, (Cal.)  Eveninff  Press; 
Fairmount  (Ind.)  News;  La  Porte 
Beacon  and  Pasadena  Light,  Pelly, 
Tex.;  Webster  (Mass.)  Times;  Wil- 
mingon  (Del.)  Sunday  Star;  Corpus 
Christi  (Tex.)  Times  and  Caller; 
Greenville  (S.  C.)  News  and  Pied¬ 
mont;  Cleveland  Press  (two) ;  Annap¬ 
olis  Capital  Gazette  Press;  Dyersville 
(Iowa)  Commercial;  Madison  (Ind.) 
Courier;  Austin  (Tex.)  Statesman 
end  American. 


Members  of  the  editorial  and  mechanical  staffs  of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  saying  good¬ 
bye  to  Sid  Gilroy,  superintendent  of  the  composing  room  there  for  10  years,  who  re¬ 
signed  to  become  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Slater  and  Gilroy,  job  and  commercial 
printers  in  Louisville,  Ky.  Gilroy,  wearing  coat,  is  shaking  hands  with  Edwin  F.  Miefert, 
who  has  just  presented  an  engraved  desk  set  to  Gilroy  on  behalf  of  the  staff. 
Clifford  Druck,  acting  assistant  to  Mr.  Miefert,  made  the  presentation  speech 
and  is  standing  behind  the  desk  to  the  left  of  Gilroy.  Prior  to  joining  the  Enquirer 
Gilroy  was  for  17  years  superintendent  of  the  Louisville  Herald  composing  room. 


Broxon  Sells  Paper 

C.  O.  Broxon  has  sold  the  Pixley 
(Cal.)  Enterprise  and  accepted  a  posi¬ 
tion  in  Chicago  with  the  Mergenthaler 
Linotype  Company.  W.  A.  Graves  is 
the  new  publisher  of  the  Enterprise. 


Raynor  Joins  ATF 

Major  Sidney  N.  Raynor,  U.  S. 
Marine  Corps,  retired,  is  now  maii- 
ager  of  the  American  Type  Founders 
Sales  Corporation’s  Detroit  office. 
Herbert  Reed  of  that  branch  is  now 
assistant  manager.  During  his  service 
in  the  Marines,  Major  Raynor  acquired 
a  wide  knowledge  of  the  printing  and 
allied  trades  while  he  was  managing 
the  Government  Printing  Plants  at 
Quantico,  Va.,  and  at  Philadelphia, 
Penn. 


Departing  Foreman  Honored 


Grannen  Is  Chief 

Walter  A.  Grannen,  until  recently 
president  of  Typographical  Union 
No.  3  of  Cincinnati  and  serving  his 
sixth  term  in  that  capacity,  Aug.  2 
assumed  his  duties  as  superintendent 
of  the  composing  room  of  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  Enquirer  succeeding  Sid  Gilroy, 
who  resigned  recently  to  become  half¬ 
owner  in  a  commercial  printing  es¬ 
tablishment  at  Louisville,  his  former 
home.  Mr.  Grannen  was  introduced 
by  Ralph  H.  Quiim,  general  manager 
cf  the  Enquirer,  who  announced  his 
appointment.  He  has  served  some  28 
years  in  the  composing  rooms  of  the 
Cincinnati  Post,  the  Cincinnati  Times- 
Star  and  the  now  defunct  Commercial 
Tribune.  He  was  day  foreman  on  that 
paper  for  a  number  of  years  before 
it  folded  up  several  years  ago.  Since 
leaving  the  Tribune  he  has  been  on 
the  Times-Star. 


Ink  in  Tubes 


EMPLOYES  of  the  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer  pressroom  recently  gathered 
to  wish  good  luck  and  success  to  Elarl 
Weiskittel,  night  foreman  of  the  press¬ 
room  when  he  left  to  assume  new 
duties  as  foreman  of  the  Youngstown 
(Ohio)  Vindicator, 

Itr.  Weiskittel,  an  employe  of  the 
EInquirer  for  the  past  25  years,  was 
presented  with  a  traveling  bag  in 
token  of  the  esteem  of  his  fellow  work¬ 
men  after  14  years  of  service  as  night 
foreman  of  the  EInquirer  pressroom. 

The  Weiskittel  family  has  been  sy¬ 
nonymous  with  the  EInquirer  press¬ 
room  for  more  than  a  generation.  Six 
of  the  Weiskittel  boys,  sons  of  the 
late  Henry  Weiskittel,  who  at  the  time 
of  his  death  had  been  an  Enquirer 
employe  for  47  years,  were  employed 
by  the  EInquirer,  the  total  period  of 
their  service  being  200.  years. 


Earl  Weiskittel,  had  25  years  ser¬ 
vice.  The  other  brothers  with  their 
terms  of  service  are:  Harry  Weis¬ 
kittel,  pressman,  39  years;  Arch  Weis¬ 
kittel,  day  foreman  of  the  press-room, 
26  years;  Nelson  Weiskittel,  18  years; 
Sid  Weiskittel,  29  years  and  Sid  Weis¬ 
kittel,  Jr.,  two  years. 

William  Schmarr,  Elarl  Weiskittel’s 
brother-in-law,  made  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  traveling  bag. 

Shown  in  the  Enquirer  photo,  read¬ 
ing  left  to  right  are:  John  Kunzel- 
man,  Gary  Derks,  Arch  Weiskittel, 
Emmett  Donelan,  Raymond  Pendery, 
John  Woods,  Harry  Weiskittel,  Theo¬ 
dore  Faigle,  Elarl  Weiskittel,  Walter 
Telger,  Nelson  Weiskittel,  Raymond 
Geiger,  William  Schmarr,  Sid  Weis¬ 
kittel,  William  Elisenbarth,  Sid  Weis¬ 
kittel,  Jr.,  George  Brengelman  and 
Lee  Telger. 


A  new  line  of  "Everyday”  job  inks, 
available  not  only  in  the  customary 
cans  but  in  tubes  as  well,  is  announced 
by  the  International  Printing  Ink 
Corporation,  New  York  City.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  IPI  officials,  marketing  ink  in 
tubes  reduces  waste  by  eliminating 
the  possibility  of  “skinning” — losses 
by  evaporation.  They  say  ink  in 
tubes  is  convenient  to  use,  especially 
on  small  jobs  and  in  smaller  printing 
plants  where  big  ink  stocks  are  un¬ 
economical.  Everyday  inks  come  in 
eleven  colors,  whites,  blacks,  and  com¬ 
pounds.  A  “money-back  guarantee” 
is  one  of  the  features  which  will  be 
stressed  in  promoting  the  new  line. 
Cans  and  tubes  with  their  labels 
printed  in  colors  to  match  the  inks 
they  contain  help  make  identification 
simple. 

Three  Join  Ideal 

Dan  J.  Casey,  Jr.,  George  Stiteler, 
Harold  Mooy  and  Ralph  Dickson  have 
recently  been  added  to  the  sales  staff 
of  the  Ideal  Roller  &  Mcuiufacturing 
Company,  E.  B.  Davis,  vice-president, 
has  announced.  Mr.  Casey  will  op¬ 
erate  from  the  Long  Island  office,  Mr. 
Stiteler  from  Philadelphia  and  HiU'old 
Mooy  from  Chicago.  Mr.  Dickson, 
who  was  formerly  plant  superintend¬ 
ent  at  Chicago,  will  have  charge  of  the 
Pacific  coast  sales  branch  at  San 
Francisco. 


Has  New  Resurfaces 

Milwaukee  Saw  Trimmer  Machitk 

Handles  All  Slugs 

The  Milwaukee  Saw  Trimmer  Cor. 
poration,  has  announced  that  in  rt- 
sponse  to  many  requests  for  a  m». 
chine  that  will  resurface  a  complex 
range  of  display  slugs  it  now  hjj 
ready  for  the  market  a  new  C&G  Slui 
Resurfacer.  It  will  handle  Linotype, 
Intertype,  Ludlow,  and  All-Purpo» 
Linotype  display  slugs  in  all  sizes  ao4 
measures,  and  is  furnished  in  eitlw 


New  Hoe  Multicolor  Press  Is 
Installed  by  Milwaukee  Journal 


The  200-ton,  high-speed,  Hoe  four-color 
press  in  action  in  Milwaukee  Journal  plant. 


The  Norman  (Okla.)  Transcript’s  re¬ 
cently  added  a  new  Goss  Cox-O-Type 
press.  Later  the  paper  plans  to  add 
another  8-page  unit,  Fred  E.  Tarman, 
editor,  said.  The  Transcript  chose 
the  flatbed  press  rather  than  the 
tubular  type  which  requires  stereo¬ 
type  equipment,  as  the  most  suitable 
press  for  a  paper  its  size.  While  the 
new  press  was  being  installed,  the 


Essay  Contest  on  Color.  In  addition 
to  the  customary  points  of  interest. 
Wines  visited  several  of  the  largest 
printing  plants  in  the  metropolitan 


At  Mergenthaler, 


Weighing  more  than  200  tons, 

high  speed  press  must  have  a  _  _  _  _  ^  _ 

foundation.  Engineers  poured  160  Transcript  was  printed  in  the  shop  of  pointed  manager  of  the  Indianapolis  chairman  of  the  jury  who  selected  the 

~  "  "  -  —  prize_y,inners  in  the  IPI  contest  This 

sponsored  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  National  Graphic 
Arts  Education  Guild. 


yards  of  concrete,  reinforced  with  the  Jovumalism  Press,  Inc.,  publishing  factory  to  succeed  Mr.  Brooks.  He 
steel,  to  hold  the  press.  This  form-  unit  for  the  Oklahoma  Daily  and  other  has  had  more  than  11  years  in  the  competition 

student  publications  at  the  University  printing  ink  industry  before  his  asso- 
Oklahoma.  ciation  with  Howard. 


It  was  open 
to  high  school  students  of  printing, 
and  more  than  4,300  individual  entries 
from  243  different  schools  were  re¬ 
ceived.  Reginald  Sundin,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  won  first  place  and  a  $400  schol¬ 
arship  to  Carnegie  Tech’s  School  of 
Printing.  He  will  begin  his  course  this 
fall. 


Watching  News  Wheels  Go  'Round 


Vancouver  Sun's  New  Goss 
Is  Nearly  Completed 

Installation  of  a  new  Goss  high 
speed  press,  with  solid  steel,  roller¬ 
bearing  cylinders,  printing  in  16-page 
units,  witl>  color  inside  as  required, 
is  now  nearing  completion  in  the  new 
home  of  the  Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Sun. 
This  large  Vancouver  daily  has  now 
moved  to  the  former  Bekins  Building, 
the  17  stories  of  which  will  eventually 
house  all  departments  of  the  publica¬ 
tion.  Only  the  presses  now  remain 
in  the  old  Sun  Building  on  West  Pen¬ 
der  Street,  and  these  will  be  moved  as 
soon  as  the  new  unit  is  ready  for  use. 

In  addition  to  the  Goss  press  being 
installed,  an  extra  color  press,  for 
comic  and  magazine  section,  will  be 
installed,  and  a  receiving  station  for 
Associate  Press  Wirephotos  is  being 
added  to  the  Sun’s  equipment 


More  room  for  Chicago  Tribune 
machinists  who  ke^  the  battery  of 
Linotypes  in  top  condition  has  been 
provided  by  building  a  new  room  be¬ 
tween  Tribune  Tower  and  WGN  stu¬ 
dio  at  the  third  floor  level.  A  floor 
was  built  over  the  organ  chamber  of 
the  studio,  topped  with  a  cork  insu¬ 
lated  ceiling,  and  walls  were  extended 
from  the  Tower  to  WGN.  Two 
dows  in  each  wall  make  the  room  light 
and  airy. 


The  Detroit  Times  recently  has 
added  a  four-magazine  72-chaimel 
Intertype  equipped  with  Automatic 
Quadding  and  Centering  Device.  The 
new  machine  carries  Vogue  Bold  and 
Bodoni  Modem  and  is  used  to  expe¬ 
dite  the  setting  of  heads.  Harvey 
Robinson  is  mechanical  superinteiid»t 
and  M.  J.  Cununing  is  the  machinist 
The  Times  now  has  35  Intertypes. 


Steidien  W.  Johnson  has  aimounced 
the  formation  of  the  Johnson  Mat  & 
Stereotype  Co.  with  offices  at  500  San- 
some  Street,  San  Francisco.  Mr. 
Johnson,  for  16  years  was  with  the 
Western  Newspaper  Union,  resigned 
recoitly  from  his  position  as  sales 
manager  of  the  San  Francisco  office. 


Vi«w  of  fh«  rocontly-compUfod  vitifort'  galUry  in  the  Chicago  Tribuna  local  roonn. 
Tha  naw  gla$i-ancto«ad  gallary  anablat  crowds  touring  tha  plant  to  watch  nows  room 
activitios  without  intorfaring  with  staff  mambars  busy  making  a  daadlina.  Entrance 
to  tha  gallary  is  mada  from  tha  fifth  floor  dock  of  tha  building.  From  tha  aast  axd 
of  tha  gallary,  which  aitonds  tha  antira  length  of  tha  local  room,  visitors  ara  taken  to 
tha  engraving  room  on  tha  fourth  floor  and  than  on  through  tha  plant. 
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yak's  System  for 
{educing  Costs 

T!mes-Pre$s  Chief  Scores 
Ordinary  Page  Cost  Methods 
As  Incomplete 

Ljon  A.  Link,  for  six  years  com- 
jjgjng  room  superintendent  of  the 
Moines  Register  &  Tribune  and 
(fao  some  time  ago  took  charge  of  the 
Times-Press  composing  room, 

5 1  pioneer  booster  for  what  he  terms 
,  Ksentific  method  of  determining 
jjcurate  composing  room  operating 
ssts." 

fhile  at  Des  Moines,  Mr.  Link  de- 
a  system  that  has  been  adopted 
a  whole  or  in  part  by  many  other 
lawspaper  mechanical  chiefs  and  he 
ja  installed  it  at  the  Times-Press 
fith  interesting  results. 

Link  takes  issue  with  those  who  use 
liie  common  “page  cost”  method  of 
f(,ffipiiring  composing  room  expenses. 
Pdnting  out  that  the  “page  cost”  sys- 
cin  is  merely  based  on  the  number 
gf  pages  in  the  final  home  delivery 
edition  divided  into  the  payroll.  Link 
nyrts  that  the  composing  room  ac¬ 
counting  should  provide  for  an  “ac- 
anate  basis  of  comparison  from  week 
10  week  or  month  to  month.” 

It  should  also  provide  for  a  com- 
pjrison  between  newspapers  too,  he 
Sin- 

Link  claims  that  there  are  so  many 
varied  problems  in  the  different  news¬ 
paper  plants  that  affect  page  costs, 
and  which  are  not  thoroughly  ana¬ 
lyzed  in  the  page-cost  system,  that 
dw  figures  provided  under  this  “old” 
Kt-up  do  not  give  the  required  in- 
fotmation  and  are  at  many  times  mis- 
kading. 

Time  Elemeei  Most  Valeablo 

Asked  if  he  would  agree  that  the 
page  cost  figures  were  of  value  to  the 
management  in  arriving  at  advertis¬ 
ing  rates.  Link  declared  that  he 
tiuxi^t  it  would  be  more  valuable 
to  the  management  to  know  exactly 
what  the  time  element  was  in  pro¬ 
ducing  the  advertising. 

He  insists  that  the  management 
should  know  the  exact  time  consumed 
in  setting  and  proofreading  news,  on 
makeup  and  on  all  other  classifica¬ 
tions  of  work  in  the  room. 

Hr.  Link  displayed  graphs  which 
seaned  to  prove  that  his  method  of 
computing  composing  room  expenses 
w  efficient,  and  more  to  the  point 
in  making  a  study  of  profit  and  loss. 
T  am  not  so  interested  in  knowing 
what  was  used  in  the  Home  edition 
«  I  am  to  know  the  total  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  department  for  the  full 
day  shift,  whether  the  material  was 
iwd  or  not,”  Link  told  the  writer. 
Going  on,  he  said:  “The  composing 
room  does  not  determine  what  is  to 
lie  used  in  the  paper.  We  are  a  ser- 
'ice  department  producing  all  that 
“demanded  of  us  by  the  shift  or  day. 
Someone  else  decides  whether  or  not 
it  is  used.  It  costs  just  as  much  to 
a  column  of  type  or  an  ad  that  is 
•died  as  it  does  one  that  is  used. 
^  cost  accrues  at  the  time  the  work 
produced,  not  necessarily  the  day 
It  u  used.” 

'^“construction  of  advertising — re- 
jettn^  of  ads  when  minds  are  changed 
V  the  advertisers — is  another  item 
fflst  materially  affects  costs  and  it 
to  me  that  the  management  of 
paper  should  know  just  what 
^item  really  amounts  to,”  declares 
^  He  points  out  that  in  some 
^ts  the  resetting  practice  is  one 
t  results  in  thousands  of  wasted 
“OUTS  a  year. 

h  other  words,  Link’s  accounting 


.system  gives  the  management  a  clear 
picture  of  every  hour  in  a  shift. 

Link  insists  that  the  record  should 
be  kept  in  hours  consumed  rather 
than  dollars  spent.  The  dollars  and 
cents  change  with  the  revisions  in  the 
pay  envelopes,  and  thus.  Link  claims, 
the  page  cost  method  does  not  pre¬ 
sent  an  accurate  picture.  “It  seems 
to  me,”  he  said,  “that  comparisons  in 
our  plant,  based  on  hours  rather  than 
money,  is  the  most  valuable  angle.” 
He  goes  further  to  charge  that  com¬ 
puting  hour  rather  than  the  dollar 
and  cent  comparisons  gives  the  man¬ 
agement  a  picture  that  is  not  an 
“alibi”  of  the  composing  room  chief  | 
but  an  exact  picture  of  conditions  and 
expenses  as  they  are. 

Shows  Time  Consumed 

“It  tells  us,”  Link  explained,  “how 
many  hours  of  time  are  devoted  to 
each  classification  of  work  each  day  j 
and  how  much  was  produced.  To  put 
it  another  way,  we  know  each  shift  j 
how  much  time  each  column  of  news  j 
required,  how  much  proof  was  read  ' 
each  hour  and  how  much  time  was 
devoted  to  special  work  which  was 
not  used  in  the  paper.  We  can  tell  i 
whether  the  time  increased  or  de-  i 
creased  as  compared  to  yesterday,  a  j 
week  ago,  or  a  month  ago.  Thus 
any  trouble  can  be  traced  immedi¬ 
ately  and  eliminated.” 

The  keeping  of  this  accounting  sys-  ^ 
tern  does  not  involve  any  great  ex-  ^ 
pense,  but  Link  suggests  the  use  of  ; 
a  clerk  so  that  the  worker  can  know 
that  his  daily  effort  is  being  checked 
closely.  I 

At  the  Times-Press,  Link  breaks 
down  the  time  into  the  following  ■ 
classifications:  Display  (floor),  recon-  i 
struction,  ad  machine,  ad  proofread¬ 
ing,  extra  proofs,  copy  cutter,  news 
machines,  news  proofreading,  make¬ 
up,  rotogravure,  supervision,  machin¬ 
ist  and  special  work  such  as  circu-  : 
lars.  This  gives  him  an  exact  picture 
of  how  each  machine  is  operating  and 
eliminates  all  guessing. 

Pointing  out  that  newspaper  pay¬ 
rolls  in  the  composing  rooms  rim  into 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  I 
yearly,  he  asserts  that  if  accurate  rec-  j 
ords  will  assist  in  reducing  these  ex-  { 
penditures  even  a  very  small  per  cent,  1 
it  is  worthwhile.  1 

Link’s  system  has  been  used  in  Des  j 
Moines  now  for  six  years  with  great  ' 
success,  and  the  Times-Press  finds  I 
it  a  steady  cost-reducer  too. 

New  Engraving  Plants 

New  photo  engraving  plants,  manu¬ 
factured  by  Publishers’  Equipment, 
Inc.,  Chicago,  have  been  installed  by 
the  Ardmore  (Pa.)  Main  Line  Daily 
Times;  Kankakee  (Ill.)  Republican 
News;  and  Harrisburg  (Ill.)  Register. 
All  three  have  the  Standcurd  Precision 
Engraving  Plant. 


potht 

SUPERIORITY 

•  Smooth  Face 

•  Plastic 

•  Deep  Mold 

•  Quick  Scorching 

•  Uniform  Shrinkage 

•  Durability 

•  Better  Halftones 


Editorially 
Speaking — 

‘THE  FINAL 
QUALITY  i 
RESULT  J 
IS  DUE  M 
TO—  ^ 


'■QUALITY 
Has  No 
Substitute" 


RAPID  ROLLER 
COMPANY 

DAVID  M.  RAPPORT,  President 

Federal  at  Twenty -Sixth  Street 
CHICAGO 
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£ditotiaL!  FULL  SPEED! 


TALKING  WITH  EXECUTIVES  of  equipment 
firms  and  noting  the  stories  coming  in  from  the 
newspaper  field,  we  find  a  note  of  decided  op¬ 
timism. 

Business  is  good  and  prospects  are  bright. 

Newspapers  across  the  country  are  improving 
and  modernizing  their  plants.  Many  new  build¬ 
ings  are  in  the  process  of  con^letion.  In  the 
weekly  field  particularly,  publishers  are  building 
new  plants  and  taking  advantage  of  every  new 


device  which  makes  for  attractiveness  and  effi¬ 
ciency,  from  glass  and  chromium  fronts  for  their 
buildings  to  new  presses  md  typesetting  machines. 

Many  dailies  have  occupied  or  will  soon  move 
into  new  homes.  Last  month  the  Iowa  City  Press- 
Citizen  dedicated  its  new  $200,000  plant,  a  beau¬ 
tiful  structure  with  every  modem  mechanical  de¬ 
vice,  and  this  month  these  pages  tell  of  the  up-to- 
the-minute  home  now  occupied  by  Youngstown 
(O.)  Vindicator. 

Equipment  firms  are  announcing  new  devices  to 


speed  and  enhance  the  newspaper  printing  art 
salesmen  are  being  added.  Many  new  fonts  ^ 
type  are  being  sold  as  more  and  more  newspapen 
modernize  their  typography.  The  forward  sweet 
of  color  in  newspaper  pages  is  a  live  t(q)ic  of  ^ 
hour. 

The  newspaper  field  and  its  suppliers  have  been 
fortunate  in  that  they  have  largely  escaped  the 
labor  difficulties  which  have  slowed  other  inda*. 
tries  this  year. 

With  the  normal  quickening  of  business  in  tht 
fall  added  to  the  present  picture  the  outlook  k 
bright  indeed,  and  the  consensus  of  all  mindi 
seems  to  be:  "Full  speed  ahead!” 


W.  M.  Rudder,  of  the  Spartanburg 
(S.  C.)  Herald-Journal  mechanical 
department,  has  been  re-elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Spartanburg  Typographi¬ 
cal  local  union.  Other  officers 
re-elected  were  Mack  Long,  vice- 
pi-esident;  John  J.  Cathcart.  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer;  Gary  J.  Hall,  record¬ 
ing  secretary;  and  Claude  R.  West, 
sergeant-at-arms.  All  officers  except 
Mr.  Cathcart  are  connected  with  the 
Herald  -  Journal  mechanical  depart¬ 
ment.  He  is  with  Band  and  White, 
Spartanburg  printers. 

Arthur  B.  Hendricks,  linotype  op¬ 
erator,  Bluefield  (Va.)  Sunset  News, 
lias  filed  notice  of  his  candidacy  for 
house  of  delegates  from  Tazewell 
■county,  subject  to  the  Virginia  guber¬ 
natorial  election  Nov.  2.  Hendricks, 
.a  Republican,  included  in  his  plat¬ 
form  a  determination  to  seek  abolish¬ 
ment  of  the  poll  tax  in  Virginia. 

Fred  Richards,  night  foreman  of  the 
composing  room  of  the  Buffalo  Eve¬ 
ning  News,  is  recovering  after  a  ma¬ 
jor  operation.  He  will  take  a  holiday 
of  two  months  before  retiu-ning. 


Wildred  Connelly,  who  has  been  in 
the  press  and  stereotype  room  of  the 
Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer-News 
the  past  several  years,  has  joined  the 
Pioneer  Printing  Co.,  St.  Charles,  Ill., 
where  he  will  continue  the  work  in 
color  printing  which  he  started  in 
the  Enquirer-News  pressroom. 

Talmadge  Veal,  photo  -  engraver, 
Dublin  (Ga.)  Courier-Herald,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  become  head  of  the  photo¬ 
engraving  department  of  the  Way- 
cross  (Ga.)  Journal-Herald. 

LeRoy  Allsbrook  has  rejoined  the 
mechanical  staff  of  the  Scotland  Neck 
(N.  C.)  Commonwealth,  after  being 
in  the  printing  business  for  himself 
for  several  months.  Roy  first  started 
working  for  the  Commonwealth  in 
1917. 

C.  E.  “Jack”  Harrison,  Woodward 
(Okla.)  Daily  Press  foreman,  and 
Mrs.  Harrison,  are  the  parents  of 
a  daughter,  Rowena  Gayle,  bom 
June  30. 

Sam  Carmichael,  composing  room 
foreman,  Pittsburgh  Press,  is  a  can¬ 
didate  for  the  Democratic  nomination 
as  school  director  in  the  September 
primaries  in  his  home  township. 

Clyde  O.  Elliott,  a  stereotyper  on 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  and 


Evening  Gazette  and  World  War  vet¬ 
eran,  was  elected  national  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Yankee  (26th)  Division 
Veterans’  Association  at  the  annual 
convention  in  Portland,  Me.,  June  26. 
At  the  same  time  he  automatically  be¬ 
came  president  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  Department  of  the  organization. 

Otto  Lepp,  deputy  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
coimty  clerk,  has  resigned  to  become 
an  organizer  for  the  International 
Typographical  Union,  AFL,  effective 
Aug.  1.  He  will  work  out  of  Indian¬ 
apolis,  Ind.,  under  direction  of  Charles 
P.  Howard,  president  of  the  ITU,  and 
his  work  will  be  with  the  mailers’ 
union,  of  which  he  is  a  member. 

Charles  E.  Tracy,  foreman  of  the 
night  force  of  the  Indianapolis  News 
for  30  years,  retired  July  23  and  will 
live  on  a  farm  in  Brown  county,  In¬ 
diana.  He  had  been  a  News  employe 
since  July  23,  1899.  He  began  the 
News’  night  composing  activities 
shortly  after  he  joined  the  force  when 
he  set  type  by  hand  through  one 
whole  night  on  a  rush  order  for  ad¬ 
vertisements.  Now  the  night  force — 
no  longer  setting  type  by  hand,  of 
course— comprises  between  12  and 
35  men. 

Thomas  J.  Reese,  a  vice-president 
and  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  manager  of  the 


International  Printing  Ink  Corp.,  h» 
been  chosen  as  Democratic  organiza¬ 
tion  candidate  for  mayor  of  Buffalo  in 
the  fall  election. 

J.  H.  Pittman,  formerly  of  the  Lot 
Angeles  Times,  is  now  composing 
room  machinist  for  the  Ogden  (Utah) 
Standard- Examiner.  He  succeeds  the 
late  Albert  M.  Wilcox. 

Paul  O.  Clark,  of  Brockton  (Mass.) 
Enterprise  and  Times  composing  room 
staff,  was  married  to  Miss  Gertrude 
Dean,  formerly  of  Brockton,  at  the 
Provincetown,  Mass.,  Methodist  Epis¬ 
copal  Chxirch  July  17. 

A.  M.  Johnson,  employed  in  the 
mechanical  department  of  the  Clarks- 
dale  (Miss.)  Daily  Register,  with  Mrs 
Johnson  and  their  12-year-old  son, 
J.  K.,  were  seriously  injured  Aug.  2 
in  a  fire  which  destroyed  their  home. 

Don  McCurdy,  typesetter  for  the 
Burlington  (N.  C.)  Times-News  for 
the  past  ten  years,  left  Aug.  6  for 
Europe  on  a  two-months  tour. 

Joseph  J.  Mahoney,  superintendent 
of  the  Holyoke  (Mass.)  Transcript- 
Telegram  plant  and  Mrs.  Mahoney, 
celebrated  their  30th  wedding  anni¬ 
versary  Aug.  6  with  a  family  gather¬ 
ing.  Mr.  Mahoney  was  formerly  with 
the  Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal. 


linotype  Fonts  Sold 

Linotype  Legibility  Group  body 
faces  (Ionic,  Elxcelsior,  Paragon,  Op- 
ticon  or  Textype)  recently  have  been 
adopted  by  the  Wilmington  (Del.) 
Sunday  Star;  Russell  County  News, 
Russell,  Kan.;  Berne  (Ind.)  Review; 
Eugene  (Ore.)  Register-Guard;  West¬ 
ern  News,  Libby,  Mont  (two  fonts) ; 
Newark  (Del.)  Post  (two  fonts) ;  Cap¬ 
ital  Gazette  Press,  Annapolis  (thrM 
fonts) ;  Great  Bend  (Kan.)  Trib¬ 
une. 

El  Dorado  (Kan.)  Times;  Enquirer 
News,  Battle  Creek;  News  Printing 
Company,  Goshen,  Ind;  Piedmont 
(W.  Va.)  Herald  (two  fonts);  Rands- 
burg  (Cal.)  Times;  Mascoutah  (Ill.) 
Herald;  Medford  (Wis.)  Star-News 
(three  fonts). 

"Bust-Up"  Party 

Brenkam  (Tex.)  Banner-Press  held 
a  “bust-up”  party  last  month  when 
two  old  typesetting  machines  were 
broken  up  following  installation  of 
two  new  Intertypes.  Mayor  R.  B. 
Lockett  took  a  sledge  and  struck  the 
first  blow.  Three  local  bankers  also 
participated.  In  addition  to  adding 
the  Intertypes  the  Banner-Press 
changed  from  a  seven  to  an  eight 
column  format. 

Intertype  Ideal  News  type  was  the 
body  face  adopted. 

Interlypes  Added 

Two  of  a  battery  of  new  Intertypes 
being  installed  by  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  were  placed  in  operation  last 
we^. 

They  are  model  C4.  Six  more  will 
be  added  shortly. 


wlfltU&tU 


Sidney  Dale  Ardoyno,  75,  veteran 
employe  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution, 
died  July  5  at  his  home  there.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Atlanta  Typograph¬ 
ical  Union  and  had  held  several  offices 
in  the  organization. 

John  S.  Boice,  80,  former  machine 
operator  on  the  old  Pittsburgh  Dis¬ 
patch  and  Leader,  died  in  New  York 
City  July  12. 

Frank  Hahh,  63,  imtil  his  retire¬ 
ment  because  of  ill  health  eight 
months  ago  night  foreman  of  the  Mtl- 
waukee  (Wis.)  Journal  composing 
room,  died  July  24  at  his  home  fol¬ 
lowing  a  year’s  illness.  He  had  been 
on  Milwaukee  newspapers  for  35 
years,  and  with  the  Journal  since 
1915.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Typographical  Union. 

George  C.  Ickler,  61,  Wheeling  (W. 
Va.)  News-Register  and  Intelligencer 
pressman,  died  suddenly  at  his  home 
on  July  23.  He  had  been  ill  a  short 
time.  He  was  associated  with  the  two 
newspapers  for  30  years. 

William  Luther  Trice,  Sr.,  55,  died 
at  a  Birmingham,  Ala.,  infirmary  July 
23  after  a  short  illness.  Mr.  Trice  was 
former  president  of  the  local  press¬ 
men’s  union. 

Charles  D.  Tees,  51,  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer  proofreading  staff, 
died  while  enroute  to  Presbyterian 
Hospital,  July  27,  of  injuries  suffered 
in  an  automobile  accident. 

William  A.  Coroes,  60,  of  Alien- 
hurst,  N.  J.,  chief  machinist  at  the 
Asbury  Park  (N.  J.)  Press,  died  July 
28  in  Monmouth  Memorial  Hospital, 
Asbury  I’ark,  of  heart  attack. 

Vaiden  B.  Sweeney,  80,  former  me¬ 


chanical  superintendent  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Commerce,  New  York,  who 
retired  in .  1926  after  completing  52 
years  of  continuous  service  with  the 
newspaper,  died  Aug.  3  at  his  home 
in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  following  a  two- 
day  illness. 

Joseph  D.  Keating,  47,  Boston  Globe 
compositor  for  the  past  30  years,  died 
July  9  at  the  Newton,  Mass.,  Hospital. 

tSiomas  F.  D.  Fleming,  proofreader. 
Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal  for  24 
years  and  former  Irish  playwright, 
died  July  24.  He  was  formerly  a 
proofreader  on  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 

James  P.  Wooblock,  53,  for  nearly 
20  years  a  machinist  on  the  Boston 
Post,  died  July  8.  Before  going  with 
the  Post,  he  was  with  the  Pilot,  offi¬ 
cial  Boston  Catholic  Archdiocese 
newspaper. 

Jacques  Cone,  65,  for  30  years  a 
mailer  in  the  Boston  Herald  circula¬ 
tion  department,  died  recently  while 
on  his  vacation  trip  to  Bermuda. 

Cornelius  J.  Carroll,  60,  of  the 
Boston  Herald  -  Traveler  photo  -  en¬ 
graving  department  for  the  past  30 
years,  died  July  7  at  his  home  in 
Medford,  Mass. 

Alfred  J.  Raymond,  48,  was  fatally 
stricken  while  at  work  in  the  Loivell 
(Mass.)*  Evening  Leader  pressroom 
July  2Z.  He  was  treated  at  St.  Jo¬ 
seph’s  Hospital  and  was  being  taken 
home  when  he  collapsed  and  was 
pronounced  dead  on  return  to  the 
hospital.  He  was  a  World  War  vet¬ 
eran.  His  father  is  a  pressman  on  the 
Lawrence  (Mass.)  Eagle. 

Urges  CIO-AFL  Merger 

llie  Columbus  (Ga.)  'Typographical 
Union  has  adopted  a  resolution  urging 
the  merger  of  the  Committee  for  In¬ 
dustrial  Organization  with  the  AFL. 


F.  E.  Ives  Honored 


Photo  shows  Dr.  Herbert  E.  Ives,  son  of  tiN 
late  Frederic  E.  Ives,  inventor  of  the  hiK- 
ton  photo-engraving  process,  explaining  th* 
workings  of  the  historic  invention  o?  hh 
father  to  Mayor  S.  Davis  Wilson  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  to  Philip  C.  Staples  and  Henry 
Butler  Allen,  president  and  director,  rt- 
spectively,  of  Franklin  Institute  where  the 
equipment  of  the  famous  inventor  will  rt- 
main  on  permanent  display. 

Philadelphia,  Aug.  9 — In  memory  of 
the  late  Frederic  Eugene  Ives,  inven¬ 
tor  of  the  photo-engraving  printing 
process,  “Ives  Day”  was  celebrated 
here  recently  at  Franklin  Institute. 

Among  the  speakers  was  Dr.  Her¬ 
bert  E.  Ives,  son  of  the  inventor,  who 
presented  his  father’s  equipment  and 
the  patent  on  his  color  process  to  the 
Institute,  and  Mayor  S.  Davis  Wilson. 

“My  father  was  a  member  of  Frank¬ 
lin  Institute  for  50  years,”  Dr.  Ives 
said,  “and  to  him  it  was  home,  did) 
and  I  might  even  say  church.  I  hope 
you  will  treasure  these  gifts,  presented 
in  my  father’s  memory.” 
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business  manager,  Russell  H.  Hackett. 
assistant  business  manager,  and  Wil¬ 
liam  L.  Powers,  managing  editor. 
Harold  Paulson  is  circulation  manager 
and  William  J.  Brown  is  foreign  ad¬ 
vertising  manager. 

John  H.  Clarke,  formerly  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  is  president  of  the  company. 


Inlertypes  Installed 


Each  of  the  following  newspapers  has 
recently  ordered  one  or  more  Inter¬ 
types:  Decatur  (Ill.)  Herald- Review; 
St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  News-Press  &  Ga¬ 
zette;  Akron  (Ohio)  Times-Press; 
Pana  (Ill.)  News;  Washington  (la.) 
Journal  &  Democrat  -  Independent; 
Southampton  (N.  Y.)  Press;  Fresno 
(Cal.)  Bee;  Providence  (R.  I.)  Jour¬ 
nal  &  Bulletin;  Wills  Point  (Tex.) 
Chronicle;  Booneville  (Miss.)  Inde¬ 
pendent;  Tucson  (Ariz.)  Tucsonense; 
Fresno  (Cal.)  Tri-County  Labor 
News;  New  Orleans  (La.)  Times- 
Picayune;  Nyack  (N.  Y.)  Journal- 
News;  Festus  (Mo.)  Tri-City  Inde¬ 
pendent;  Glen  Ellyn  (Ill.)  News;  Bos¬ 
ton  Christian  Science  Monitor;  Joliet 
(Ill.)  Herald-News;  Baker  (Ore.) 
Record  Courier;  Detroit  Times;  Bren- 
ham  (Tex.)  Banner  Press;  New  York 
Sun;  Muskegon  (Mich.)  Chronicle; 
in  Knoxville  (Term.)  News  -  Sentinel; 
il-  Vastmanlands  Allehanda,  Vasteras, 


Part  of  the  editorial  room,  showing  telegraph  and  mat 
service  rooms. 


Vindicator  editorial  room — universal  desk  in  foreground, 
morgue  at  upper  right. 


an  associated  concern,  which  makes  directed  the  remodeling  and  enlarg- 
the  Vindicator’s  half  tones  along  with  ing.  He  was  assisted  by  C.  G.  Thomas, 
commercial  work.  Sriner  Mechanical  Chief 

Pneumatic  Tube  System  Leslie  J.  Griner  is  mechanical  su- 

Standard  Conveyor  Co.  pneumatic  perintendent  of  the  Vindicator  and  in 
tubes  connect  the  classified,  sports  and  charge  of  the  new  building.  Earl  R. 

society  departments  with  the  compos-  .  '  * 

on  long,  specially  constructed  cabinets  ing  room,  and  also  the  classified  de- 
concealing  their  mechanism,  and  are  partment  with  the  business  office, 
of  the  latest,  silent  type.  of  the  air  entering  the  building 

In  the  L  of  the  editorial  room  is  is  washed  and  that  in  the  editorial 
the  morgue,  housed  in  metal  filing  and  business  offices  is  cooled  as  well, 
cases,  all  counter  height.  These  cases,  telephone  system  is  the  subject  Maag  was  general  manager  Sweden;  Bos  Vakalet,  Ankara,  Turkey; 

and  all  of  the  desks  and  filing  cabi-  of  a  special  article  in  the  August  from  1880  imtil  his  death  in  1924,  when  Editorial  Imperio,  Lisbon,  Portugal; 
nets,  including  the  vmiversal  desk  and  number  of  The  Ohio  Bell,  which  says  succeeded  by  his  son,  William  Courier  d’Afrique,  Leopoldville,  Bel- 

the  specially  constructed  filing  cabinet  that  “Serving  about  lOo’  Vindicator  Maag,  Jr.  William  O.  Brown  is  gian  Congo. 

for  boimd  volumes,  were  furnished  telephones,  the  system  has  a  two-posi- - 

by  the  General  Fireproofing  Co.  of  tion  160-line  switchboard,  served  by 
Yoimgstown.  14  trunk  lines,  12  101-A  key  equip- 


(Continued  from  page  HI) 


Y ou  Have  To  Make  Calls 
. To  Get  Orders 


The  first  rule  in  selling  is — the 
more  calls  a  salesman  makes, 
the  more  orders  he  gets.  The 
some  rule  works  in  advertising 
equipment  to  newspapers. 
Steady,  consistent  advertising 
of  presses,  rollers,  type-setting 
machines,  mats,  motors,  type 
metal,  ink,  paper,  etc.,  in  Editor 
&  Publisher  Equipment  Review 
section  will  produce  inquiries 
and  orders. 


press  capacity  to  16  pages;  and  new 
model  A  flat-bed  web-perfecting 
presses  to  the  Newark  (N.  Y.)  Cour¬ 
ier  and  Sanford  (N.  C.)  Herald. 


Olluials  Honored 


Oiillicothe,  Detroit.  Newark.  '  Memorial  gold  watches  have  been 
kl  V  J  c  X  J  presented  to  C.  A.  Sommers  and  W. 

N.  T..  and  bantord  retiring  officials  of  the 

INCLUDED  AMONG  recent  ship-  Kimberly-Clark  Corp.,  Neenah,  Wis., 
ments  made  by  the  Duplex  Print-  by  the  firm.  Mr.  Sommers,  who  re- 
iog  Press  Company,  Battle  Creek,  tired  July  1  as  secretary-treasurer  of 
Mich.,  was  a  new  16-page  Unitubular  the  company,  had  been  with  the  firm 
press  to  El  Comercio  in  Quito,  Ecua-  for  37  years,  while  Mr.  Ryan  retired 
dor.  This  press  equipment  included  a  few  weeks  after  as  general  purchas- 
rwersing  cylinders  and  special  color  ing  agent  and  traffic  manager  after 
registering  mechanism.  A  complete  46  years  of  service  with  the  company, 
set  of  tubular  stereotyyre  equipment 
wu  also  to  the  El  Comercio.  i 

furnished  the  \  I  U 


Duplex  recently  _  _ 

I^ski  Publishing  Company,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Ameryka  Echo  at  Tole¬ 
do,  0.,  a  new  12-page  Unitubular 
pr^  with  roll  stands  at  one  end. 
^  press  is  equipped  with  latest  de- 
'’*<*8  for  printing  circulars  and  job 
work  as  well  as  newspapiers.  | 

Has  Color  Units  j 

The  press  is  also  equipped  with  two  i 
double  color  cylinder  units.  Tubular  1 
stereotype  machinery  and  a  Director- 
^t  were  included  with  the  shipment. 
A  60  horsepower  full  automatic  Gen- 
ei^  Electric  press  drive  for  operating 
the  press  at  40,000  papers  an  hour  was 
tocluded. 

Other  recent  Duplex  shipments  in- 
a  new  eight-page  deck  to  the 
'-wheothe  (O.)  Scioto  Gazette,  bring- 
®g  that  paper’s  capacity  up  to  24 
P^es;  a  new  four-page  standard 
tubular  unit  Safran  Printing  Com¬ 
ply.  Detroit,  to  increase  that  firm’s 


Put  the  Editor  &  Publisher 
Equipment  Review  section  to 
work  for  you — it  will  be  your 
star  salesman. 
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Mogaxi'n* 
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‘Pr«u  BlankaH 
Intur*  b«H«r 
Quality  Work 


Cylinder 


EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 

Comes  with  Editor  6c  Publisher  on  the 
2nd  Saturday  of  each  month 


Eperoting  Cost 


Writ*  for  samplei  and  prices 

TINGUE,  BROWN  &  CO. 

NEW  YORK:  MIS  East  2S«k  Street 
CHICAGO:  1227  Wabath  Avenue 
LOS  ANGELES:  723  E.  Wotbiugten  Blvd. 
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Santa  Barbara  Papers 
Now  Consolidated 


Engravers  to  Meet 

Exhibits  of  many  new  inventions  in 
the  photo-engraring  field  will  be 
shown  during  the  41st  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  American  Photo-En¬ 
gravers’  Association  Oct.  18-20  in 
Hotel  Statler,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  according 
to  Gilbert  A.  Betts,  Buffalo,  publicity 
chairman.  These  will  include  show¬ 
ings  by  leading  camera  manufactur¬ 
ers,  experts  in  various  branches  of  the 
photo-engraving  industry  and  by  re¬ 
lated  metallurgical  and  chemical  in¬ 
dustries. 

The  Central  Eastern  Photo-Engrav¬ 
ers’  Association,  the  New  York  State 
Division  of  the  national  organizaticm 
and  the  Buffalo  Photo-Elngravers’ 
Club  are  sponsoring  the  convention. 
The  executive  committee  is  headed 
by  Augustus  E.  Blanck  as  chairman. 


Front  of  the  Santa 
Barbara  Nevrt  -  Preit 
building.  It  faces  on 
historic  Plaza  da  la 
Guarra,  sita  of  tha 
presidio,  built  at  tha 
time  of  tha  famous 
Old  Mission  and  for 
a  brief  period  tha 
mansion  of  a  Califor¬ 
nia  governor  in  Span¬ 
ish  days. 


morgue 
of  the 
In  i 
skyligh 
fron  tj 
ly  di£h 


publisher  purchased  a  building  on  . 

State  Street  adjacent  to  the  news- 
paper  plant,  where  the  job  engraving 

and  printing  are  done.  'T.  S.  Sutton  is  t_  .  i  i 

manager  and  L.  T.  Farmer  is  foreman  ■  V. 

of  the  engraving  department.  -  ,* 

The  Morning  Press,  oldest  daily  in 
southern  California,  was  purchased  in 
1932  by  ’Thomas  M.  Storke,  who  had 
owned  and  published  the  Santa  Bar- 
bara  Daily  News  Daily  Inde- 

1900.  a  few 

months  ago,  the  two  papers  were  op- 
erated  as  separate  imits.  They  were 
published  in  the  Daily  News  building, 
but  had  separate  news  rooms,  their 
own  news  stafib,  individual  editorial 

policies,  and  distinctive  typography  u  •  i  •  *  j 

^  j  .  G.  Manmng,  mechanical  supermtend- 

ana  maiceup.  ^  BarUett,  advertising 

Decided  ♦e  Ceeteffdefe  manager. 

Because  of  the  extremely  low  per-  Several  staff  changes  have  resulted 
centage  of  duplicate  circulation  (less  in  the  following  additions:  C.  Lau- 
than  4  per  cent),  the  management  rence  Smith,  news  editor;  Ray  W. 
finally  decided  to  consolidate  the  two  Felton,  day  city  editor;  Leonard  E. 


Construction  has  been  started  on  a 
new  building  for  the  Bedford  (Pa.) 
Gazette,  and  within  three  months’ 
time,  John  H.  Biddle,  publisher  of  the 
semi- weekly  hopes  to  move  the  news¬ 
paper  plant  to  its  new  quarters  from 
the  location  that  the  Gazette  has  oc¬ 
cupied  since  its  beginning  back  in 
1805.  The  Gazette  was  changed  from  a 
weekly  last  year  by  its  late  publisher, 
Joseph  Franklin  Biddle,  of  Hunting, 
don.  Since  Mr.  Biddle’s  purchase  of 
the  Gazette,  April  1,  1935,  its  circula¬ 
tion  has  increased  from  800  to  4,230 
paid-in-advance  subscribers.  H.  K. 
Freer  is  business  manager. 


True 
tage  ii 
where 
cast  b; 
ierenci 
explair 


Interior  view  of  Sente 
Berbere  News  -  Press 
new  engreving  plent. 


T.  M.  Storke  C.  A.  Storke 

newspapers,  giving  all  readers  a  larger 
and  more  complete  paper.  The  trans¬ 
formation  was  effected  gradually  over 
a  period  of  several  months.  The 
same  features  and  editorial  page  are 
run  through  both  editions,  and  news 
also  is  picked  up  from  one  edition  to 
the  other.  Leased  wires  of  all  three 
major  press  associations  serve  the 
afternoon  edition.  The  morning  edi¬ 
tion  depends  upon  the  Associated 
Press. 

The  circulation  has  actually  in¬ 
creased,  officials  declare  particularly 
in  the  suburban  and  country  territory 
and  a  surprisingly  large  amount  of 
the  duplicate  circulation  has  volun¬ 
tarily  held  on. 

Advertising  is  sold  only  as  a  unit 
under  the  new  set-up.  It  may  be 
started  in  either  the  morning  or  af¬ 
ternoon  editions. 

T.  M.  Storke  Editor-Pabfisfcer 

Mr.  Storke  is  president,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  News-Press  and  his 
son,  C.  A.  Storke,  has  been  made  sec¬ 
retary  and  associate  publisher.  Regi¬ 
nald  G.  Femald  is  vice-president.  The 
other  department  heads  are:  Harold 
D.  Jacobs,  managing  editor;  Bert  D. 
Lane,  business  manager;  D.  W. 
Farmer,  circulation  manager;  Victor 
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UNIFORM 


certified 

DRY  MATS 


Reduce  pressure  in 
molding,  save  time  in 
scorching  and  cast  with 
less  heat  Reliable  for 
every  dry  mat  need. 

,  CERTnmED  DBT  ItAT  CORF, 
k  0  Rorkrfeller  Plum,  Dept.  P, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

MAM  IN  TU(  U.t.A 


g-iSs  a  ?  R-M  [S 


"TURBINAIRE" 
ETCHING  MACHINE 

for  Il'iM  pidfes  sells  at  $225.00 
with  Drivinq  Motor  and  Wash  Tray. 

Customers  everywhere  praise  «ts 
s/M  «  il  and  of  etching.  Thor¬ 

oughly  modern,  rugged  and  well- 
built,  the  TURBINAIRE”  is  the  out¬ 
standing  small  machine  on  the  mar 
net  today. 


"ROTOSPRAY" 

ETCHING  MACHINES 


THE  U.  S.  STONEWARE  CO 

Akron,  Ohio 
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with  the  estate  offices  on  the  sec- 
ond  floor  the  vaults 

contain  Rogers 

U  writings,  of  the 

pictures  in  which  he  appeared. 

Equipment  the  composing  room 
includes  seven  Linotypes,  a  Ludlow 
and  an  Elrod.  Make-up  tables  are 

are 

^  ^  V  ^  stone  high.  The  job  department  con- 

^  -r  -  •  tains  an  automatic  Miehle  press,  and 

B  ammrnmt  five  letter  head  and  card  presses.  A 

’  3  heavy  freight  elevator  connects  the 

(.  jj|  I  composing  and  press  rooms,  and  the 

jF  V  inter  -  departmental  communications 

includes  a  dumb  waiter  and 
pneumatic  tube  system. 

Present  press  equipment  a 
page  Goss  Hi-speed  press,  capable 
printing  three  colors 
one  Room  has  been 

in  the  press  room  for  an 
high  speed 

.  ,  ,.  .  ,  L  I-  Li  -i  Besides  the  Citizen  the  plant  prints 

Irving  Braun,  Tribune  roto  etcher,  at  work  on  copper  cylinder  under  new  skylight  unit,  Citizen  Shopping  News,  the  Los 

— — - -  '  ■  Angeles  Press,  and  the  Boulevard 

Record,  the  latter  two  purchased  by 
Bill  Rogers  since  he  acquired  the 
Citizen  from  the  late  George  R. 
Barker  in  1935.  More  than  80  full 
time  employes  are  on  the  pajrroll. 


Daily  Improves 
Plant  Lighling 


Electric  Skylight  Units  Eliminate 
Glare  in  Chicago  Tribune 
Departments 

jypROVED  WORKING  conditions 
and  better  production  methods  are 
results  of  the  new  “easier-on-the 
eyes”  lighting  system  in  the  compos¬ 
ing  room,  editorial  art  department, 
morgue  and  roto  etching  department 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

In  the  composing  room,  electric 
skylight  units  do  away  with  glare 
from  type  metal.  Skylight  units  even¬ 
ly  diffuse  the  light  from  blue  globes 
through  frosted  glass,  giving  a  better 
approximation  of  true  daylight  than 
the  old  form  of  lighting. 

Shadows  Ellmliiatod 
True  daylight  lamps  are  an  advan¬ 
tage  in  the  editorial  art  department, 
where  shadows,  such  as  are  sometimes 
cast  by  ordinary  lights,  make  a  dif¬ 
ference  in  copy  turned  out,  it  was 
explained  to  ^rroR  &  Publisher.  In 


Bill  Rogers  Paper  in  New  Home 


Joins  DeVinne-Brown 


The  DeVinne-Brown  Corporation, 
New  York  printers  and  lithographers, 
has  aimounced  that  Zenas  W.  Carter 
is  now  associated  with  them  as  a 
member  of  the  sales  staff.  Mr.  Carter 
was  for  five  years  an  accotmt  exec¬ 
utive  with  Erickson  Company  (now 
McCann-Erickson  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cy);  for  several  years  managed  bus 
sales  promotion  for  the  White  Motor 
Company;  and  prior  to  that  was  man¬ 
ager  of  national  trade  associations  in 
the  material  handling  machinery, 
metal  lath,  electrical  and  granite  in¬ 
dustries. 


Modern  classic  fa¬ 
cade  of  the  new  plant 
of  Beverly  Hills 
(Cal.)  Citizen. 


PRESSES  BEGAN  ROLLING  last  fronting  50  feet  at  427  North  Canon 

month  in  the  new  home  of  the  Bev-  Drive,  and  extending  back  150  feet. 

erly  Hills  (Cal.)  Citizen,  model  week-  The  second  floor  has  offices  along 
ly  published  by  street  for  the  Will  Rogers  estate. 
Bill  Rogers,  son  and  a  rentable  business  office  occu- 

of  the  late  hu-  pied  by  the  Southern  California  cor- 

r  c  T  u  j-x  •  I  j  -L  ■  morist.  Bill  respondent  for  Time  and  Life.  The 

Lm'  T  7  '*.4  7*1!  ^F^wk  Rogers.  The  central  portion  of  the  second  floor 

rfmotr.  working  undor  now  doylighf  Wm  c  aaa  r  a  /  e 

Ump.  which  aliminatas  shadows  If  .  largest,  and  one  provides  5,000  square  feet  of  space  for 

yp  of  the  most  effi-  ^he  composmg  room,  and  at  the  rear 

the  morgue,  new  sUvered  globe  lights  V  weekly  there  is  2,000  ^uare  feet  occupied  by 

are  brighter  and  more  efficient,  mak-  ^  ^  plants  in  South-  t"®  1°“  department. 

ii«  it  possible  to  select  pictures  and  ®  ^  California,  Fourth  Homo  of  Paper 

clippings  from  bottom  drawers  of  the  quarters  The  building  is  the  fourth  home  of 

iila  quickly  and  without  eye  strain.  BBl  provide  ample  the  Citizen  since  its  foimding  in  1923. 

At  the  roto  plant,  skylight  units  space  for  all  of  It  is  constructed  of  earthquake  proof 

in  the  etching  room  eliminate  head-  the  Citizen’s  reinforced  concrete,  and  the  facade 

adies  commonly  complained  of  by  gjU  publishing  activ-  decorations  feature  chromium  and 

men  who  work  constantly  on  copper  '  ities,  which  in-  onyx  glass. 

cylinders.  The  glass-topped  layout  elude  a  Shopping  News  and  two  com-  In  the  space  assigned  to  the  edi- 
ubles  have  been  equipped  with  paint-  munity  newspapers  circulated  in  the  torial  department  are  two  dark  rooms, 

ed  white  curved  reflectors,  fitted  with  western  part  of  Los  Angeles.  one  for  the  use  of  the  Time  and  Life 

five  bulbs  which  are  easier  on  the  of  modern  classic  design,  two  stor-  correspondent.  The  Citizen  does  not 

eyes  of  the  men  who  fit  type  and  pic-  ies  high,  the  structure  occupies  a  site  operate  an  engraving  plant 
tures  together  for  the  roto  and  graphic  An  interesting  sidelight  in  connec- 


SPACE- 

BUYERS 


Want  clean,  clear  cut  print- 
ing  in  the  space  they  pay  for. 
Satisfy  them  by  using 


MORLEY 

MATS 


Stereotypers,  too,  appre-  I 
ciate  their  moderate  I 
moulding  pressure,  which  | 

I  protects  type  and  pro¬ 
longs  life  of  moulding 
blankets  .  .  .  and  press¬ 
men  like  their  clean¬ 
printing  qualities. 

...  all  of  which,  of 
course,  means  larger  prof¬ 
its  for  the  publisher. 

Samples?  Gladly! 


30  minutes  in  the  printing  frames. 

J’hoto  flood  lights,  such  as  have 
b«n  used  with  the  Tribune  color 
‘^*m*ra  for  some  time,  are  now  being 
'*<1  on  black  and  white  cameras. 


thins  out  dross, 
...just  Sprinkle- 
Stir  and  Skim! 
cuts  dross  loss 
30  to  50  percent 

35  lb.  Pail . . .  14  .00 
7  lb.  Trial  Can  . .  4.00 


A  complete  change  in  makeup  and 
dress  has  been  accomplished  by 
**  St  Paul  Pioneer  Press.  The  pop- 
'fi»r  flush-left  style  of  heads  with- 
out  dashes  has  been  adopted.  The 
^  faces  used  are  Vogue  Bold  Con- 
“®*ed  and  Beton  Mediiun.  The  Press 
also  added  several  fonts  of  >.ew 
for  advertising  including  Beton, 
^^•*0.  Vogue  Bold  Oblique. 


MORLEY  BUTTON 

Manufacturing  Company 
Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire 
New  York  Office.  46  East  11th  Street 


CORPOSATION 

575  Greenwich  St.,  New  York 


WOOD  FIONG  CORPORATION 

HOOiiCK  fAiiS  N|w  TOI« 


I  nifnrtit 
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WTMJ  Celebrates  Tenth  Year 


Letter  Calling  Culs  "Terrible"  Is 
Spur  to  Better  Engraving 


RESULTS  of  a  small-town  photo-en-  Among  devices  provided  under  the 
graving  plant  depend  on  size  of  spur  of  criticism  were  the  use  of  a 
cuts,  the  type  of  material  used  and  lead  base  for  mounting  and  the  dis- 
the  care  exercised,  according  to  Dan  covery  of  a  mounting  glue  made  from 
L.  Beebe,  publisher,  Oroville  (Cal.)  acetate  and  melted  buggy  tops,  he  said. 
Mercury- Register.  Today  the  paper  is  producing  one  to 

Another  important  factor  is  criti-  10  engravings  daily.  The  community 
cism,  Mr.  Beebe  admitted  in  speaking  got  a  thrill  last  fall  when  a  picture 
before  a  session  of  the  California  snapped  at  the  opening  of  a  football 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  in  game  was  reproduced  in  the  paper 
convention  recently.  A  letter  from  a  printed  one  hour  later, 
publisher  of  a  nearby  metropolitan  Eight  by  10  inch  cuts  are  the  larg- 
newspaper  describing  the  Mercury-  est  size  practicable  in  the  one-man 
Register’s  first  picture-making  effort  type  of  engraving  plant,  Mr.  Beebe 
as  “terrible”  provided  incentive  that  states.  An  agreement  to  supply  a 
meant  for  a  year’s  study  in  spare  time  nearby  paper  with  several  engravings 
on  ways  and  means  of  improving  the  daily  has  aided  in  reducing  costs,  he 
product.  explained.  For  his  community — an 

“I  was  so  angry  that  I  decided  not  area  of  less  than  4,000  inhabitants — 
to  stop  imtil  the  system  was  per-  he  has  two  rules.  One  is  never  to 
fected,”  Mr.  Beebe  confessed,  adding  take  a  picture  of  an  unwilling  sub- 
his  belief  that  the  present  product  is  ject.  The  other  is  not  to  compete  with 
a  challenge  to  the  metropolitan  news-  local  photographers  in  the  sale  of 
paper  seeking  to  invade  his  territory,  prints. 


New  Home  for  91 -Year-Old  Weekly 


Sion  imder  the  direction  of  WTMJ’s 

_ _ _ _ ^  musical  director,  William  J.  Benning, 

at  WTMJ’s  transmitter,  15  miles  west  presented  one  hour  of  hymns, 
of  the  city.  A  two-mile  line  of  cars  WTMJ’s  short  wave  cars,  including 
were  parked  in  two  lanes  on  the  the  r 
boulevard  stretch  between  the  double  short 
highway,  along  the  road’s  edge  and  on 
the  transmitter  grounds. 

Fell  Day's  Program 
Amid  the  camival-like  atmosphere 
that  pervaded  during  the  event,  the 
entire  staff  broadcast  a  full  day's  pro¬ 
gram  from  open  air  studios  set  up 
under  the  protection  of  circus  tents. 

Special  guests  for  the  day’s  activities 
were  “alumni”  of  WTMJ  who  have 
achieved  national  prominence  at  their  pie  products  in 
present  jobs.  main 

Highlight  of  the  celebration  for 
WTMJ’s  listeners  was  the  initial  op¬ 
eration  of  its  new,  405-foot  vertical 
34  feet  with  another  general  office  23  antenna.  At  10:30,  the  switch  was 
X  20  and  two  separate  rooms  for  the  thrown  from  the  old  wires  to  the  new, 
publisher  and  advertising  department,  producing  a  30  per  cent  increase  in 

the  efficiency  of  WTMJ’s  signal. 


wave  truck,  were  points  of 
great  interest.  And  for  many  of  those 
attending,  the  main  feature  of  the 
day  was  the  homecoming  of  Louis 
Roen  and  Don  McNeill  of  NBC,  Merle 
Blackburn  of  Station  WCFL,  Chicago, 
and  Johnny  Olson,  imtil  recently  chief 
WTMJ  annoimcer  and  now  with  an 
advertising  agency  in  Chicago. 
Mercfiondfse  Samples  Givea 
Visitors  were  treated  to  many  sam- 
a  huge  tent  near  the 
entrance,  where  WTMJ  adver¬ 
tisers  set  up  booths  and  exhibited 
their  wares. 

In  a  special  article  in  the  Journal 
Harry  J.  Grant,  editor,  revealed  that 
in  10  years  the  paper  has  spent  $330,- 
823.17  for  radio  equipment,  $1,125,465 
or  entertainers,  and  $1,739,522  for 
First  Broadcast  at  8  AM.  operating  expenses,  a  total  of  more 

The  crowd  had  already  assembled  than  $3,000,000. 
before  8:00  o’clock  when  the  first  "nie  station  did  not  show  a  profit 
-  until  1934,  he  said. 


A  new  ijupiex  press  nas  Deen  in-  in  the  rear  is  the  composing  room 
stalled  and  a  more  modern  headline  with  large  windows  of  the  hammered 
style  adopted  using  upper  and  lower  glass  type  and  21  lights,  six  of  which 
case  Bodoni  bold. 

The  new  Courier  building  is  35  by 
111  feet  on  a  plot  of  ground  70  by  132. 

It  is  a  one-story  fireproof  structure 
with  a  basement  and  a  floor  space  of 
5,400  square  feet.  Built  of  cinder 
blocks  and  covered  with  waterproof 
plaster  it  has  a  front  of  ivory  tinted 
stucco  trimmed  with  red  brick. 

In  the  basement  are  the  press,  heat¬ 
ing  plant,  paper  storage,  metal  melt¬ 
ing  equipment  and  a  fireproof  vault 


Installs  Daylight  Lamps 


One  of  the  few  daily  papers  to  still 
be  using  12%  em  column  widths, 
the  Dubuque  (la.)  Telegraph-Herald 
on  July  8  changed  to  12  ems.  Fred 
Woodward,  publisher,  indicated  the 
change  was  made  due  to  the  increased 
cost  of  paper. 


New  type  series  recently  purchased 
by  the  Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Herald 
and  Journal,  include  18,  24,  36  and 
48  point,  caps  and  lower  case  Kar- 
nak;  and  18,  24,  36  and  48  point  Tem¬ 
po,  caps  and  lower  case.  The  new 
type  is  being  used  at  present  for  so¬ 
ciety  heads  and  advertising.  "nie 
Tempo  comes  in  light  and  medium 
series.  The  Kamak  series  is  being 
used  in  the  Journal  and  the  Tempo 
in  the  Herald.  Plans  are  to  work 
some  of  the  type  into  Journal  news 
heads  soon,  A.  G.  Keeney,  executive 
editor,  has  announced. 


•  Smooth  Face 

•  Plastic 

•  Deep  Mold 

•  Quick  Scorching 

•  Uniform  Shrinkage 

•  Durability 

•  Better  Halftones 


Equipment  Added 


Th«  Ogden  (Utah)  Standard-Examiner  has  modernized  its  plant  with  new  daylight 
lamps  installed  in  both  the  composing  room  and  in  the  editorial  department.  Clarence 
Snethen,  mechanical  superintendent  (left),  is  shown  here  with  William  A.  Cole,  make-up 
man,  showing  how  easy  it  is  to  read  type  in  the  forms  under  the  new  lamps.  The  ad 
alloy  and  proof  desk  may  be  seen  in  the  immediate  background,  with  the  battery  of 
machines  on  the  right. 


Day  and  Fred  Drexler,  co-publish¬ 
ers,  Miff  Valley  (Cal.)  Record,  have 
purchased  a  Miller  unit  and  a  new 
Linotype  for  their  office. 
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Iramp  Printers  Still  Roam  the  Land, 

R*  r*<\mrMilcr\rv  nrknror\f if»o  training  in  — 

though  Muskogee  Red  Is  Gone 

Modern  Version  of  the  Boomer  Prefers  Paved  Highway  fo 
Blind  Baggage,  But  He  Gets  About 

ly  HARRY  R.  CALKINS 

^fgEN  “Muskogee  Red”  hit  the  man  chased  his  women  inside  before 

on  his  last  journey,  the  hailing  the  drifter  aboard  because 

Union  Printers’  Home  lost  one  of  its  Booze  was  in  the  nude.  He  died  of 

nnift  celebrated  ornaments.  Printers  this  exposure  after  a  gay  and  foot- 

in  hundreds  of  chapels  about  the  loose  life  of  some  seventy  years. 

(Oimtry  shook  their  heads  sadly  and  As  a  class  the  old-time  tramp  print- 
i^urked  that  he  was  about  the  last  ers  were  a  wild  and  unpredictable  lot, 
of  the  old  time  tramp  printers.  but  not  all  of  them  lived  futilely. 

There  was  a  time  when  Muskogee  Many  ceased  their  wanderings  and  be- 

R(d  was  known  personally  to  some  came  successful  men.  Horace  Greeley 

,emnty-odd  thousand  t3rpesetters— or  was  a  tramp  printer  and  reached  New 

M  it  seemed.  To  admit  not  knowing  York  with  his  estate  tied  in  a  pocket  cient  numbers.  Tendency  in  the 

;i(d  was  to  confess  to  a  very  lunited  handkerchief.  His  early  career  was  Photo  shows  Thomas  Wisdom  who  took  up  modern  plant  is  to  keep  apprentices 

sphere  of  living  while  to  know  hun  typical  of  the  trade  throughout  the  tha  printinq  trade  in  May  of  1884  when  the  so  busy  at  routine  tasks  that  they  have 

mirked  a  printer  as  a  familiar  of  the  Iasi  century.  He  had  had  to  take  to  late  Ool,  March  M.  Murdock  launched  the  lirtiA  onnortnnitv  in  workim?  hours  to 


itinerant  printer  was  a  craft  liability 
led  to  the  establishment  of  a  system 
of  compulsory  apprentice  training  in¬ 
tended  to  eliminate  the  half-trained 
journeyman.  All  apprentices  in  union 
shops  now  are  required  to  take  a  cor¬ 
respondence  course  in  machine  op¬ 
eration,  typography,  make-up,  proof¬ 
reading  and  other  branches  of  the 
craft  and  are  periodically  examined  by 
local  committees  on  education.  Fail¬ 
ure  to  keep  up  the  course  sets  the 
apprentice  tock  in  his  progress  toward 
a  card.  Qualifications  of  character, 
health  and  intelligence  are  considered 
in  the  beginning  and  unpromising 
boys  are  advised  to  try  some  other 
vocation. 

Today's  Trend  Against  Tramps 

The  union  years  ago  took  the  posi¬ 
tion  that  it  could  survive  as  a  trade 
factor  only  so  long  as  it  was  able  to 
supply  competent  workmen  in  suffi¬ 
cient  num^rs.  Tendency  in  the 


mTkpd  a  printer  as  a  familiar  of  the  Iasi  century.  He  had  had  to  take  to  Into  Col,  March  M.  Murdock  launched  the  little  opportunity  in  working  hours  to 
great  world.  But  few  of  the  tales  the  road  to  escape  from  apprentice-  Wichita  (Kans.)  Daily  Eagle,  who  has  leam  the  trade.  The  correspondence 
about  him  really  rang  true,  and  this  ship  to  journeyman’s  estate.  Ben-  “pulled  his  slip,"  after  serving  as  a  printer  course^  plus  union  insistence  that 
writer  once  doubted  that  Red  had  any  jamin  Franklin  ran  away  from  his  tor  the  Ea^  nearly  53  years.  Throughout  equipment  be  available  for 

more  authentic  existence  than  the  master  to  become  a  vagabond  and  jTV'rLi  j  t""  t  "t*'  V-  learners  to  practice  on,  is  said  to  have 


more  authentic  existence  than  the  master  to  become  a  vagabond  and  the  years  Wisdom  set  editorials,  first  tor  igamers  to  practice  on,  is  said  to  lu 
Wandering  Jew  until  the  late  Joe  wandered  as  far  as  London.  Most  „‘;Lr„'„'l!  „r!rt.r.v.‘r‘trwork  improved  the  apprentice  output. 

5teh3ll,  editor  oj  me  T^raphic.1  pmtorr  .l_  tod»y  have  done  a  btt  of  r;":*;.”','.  eUei  The  trend  of  Ut,  times  is  agal 


industrial  traveling  at  some  time  in 


Journal,  confirmed  the  report.  industrial  traveling 

"He’s  just  a  boomer,”  Joe  said,  with  their  lives, 
characteristic  lack  of  enthusiasm.  Why  wanderlust  should  have 
The  name  made  him  good  copy.”  claimed  printers  as  its  peculiar  prey 

Masy  Tramp  Printers  Today  «  an  oi»n  question.  An  aura  of 

The  current  observation  that  Red  has  clung  to  the  trade  from 


editorial  copy.  He  is  a  speller  of  almost  in*  any  great  increase  in  the  tramp  printer 


fallible  accuracy,  say  his  associates. 


population,  but  as  long  as  jobs  may 
be  sought  in  every  town  and  city  and 


me  name  maoe  nun  gooQ  copy.  px pxcy  extending  a  half  dollar  as  long  as  young  men  knaw  the  yeam- 

Mo.y  Tramp  Printer.  Today  romance  has  dung  to  the  trade  from  “don’t  waste  this  on  food.”  mgs  of  wanderlust  and  ffie  ]oys  of 

f  ite  beginning  and  its  practitioners  The  donor  probably  owns  his  home,  hrillmg  stay-at-homes  w^  tales  of 

was  e  ast  o _ e  an^  i^y _  m  have  valued  travel  and  experience  ®  mid  has  money  in  the  bank  and  travel  and  adventime  the  brwmer  idll 


to  the  tendency  to  add  a  nostalgic 
touch  to  reminiscence.  There  are 


tangible 


experience 

possessions. 


lOUCII  lix  I  cixxxxiiaccixcc.  xixcic  cxxc  u  1.1  a  x1-  r  a  At.  a 

L  .  X  •  X  X  j  Probably,  too,  the  fact  that  every 

about  as  many  tramp  printers  today  •  ,  x  x  •  j 

■'  xu  xu  hamlet  contained  one  or  more  pros- 

M  ere  ever  were,  pective  employers  made  the  road 

be  fewer  proportionately.  today  ^  ^  ^ 

use  their  own  niwers  instead  of  the  .  . 


children  in  college,  but  he  remembers  tie  with  us.  Muskogee  Red  and  his 
the  reckless  jaunt  he  once  made  to  comrades  of  the  brake-beam  are  gone 
Buffalo,  or  St.  Louis  or  perhaps  to  •'mt  there  will  always  remain  itin- 


the  Coast  in  his  carefree  youth. 


crants  to  tell  small  town  craftsmen 


ucxcwcx  pxupxxxxxxxxxax^xy.  x,x«xy  ^ 

■jse  their  own  flivvers  instead  of  the  (.jja^ics 
blind  baggage  and  some  are  reported 

abroad,  with  their  families,  in  trailers.  Proflfable  fo  Stay  Pot 

True,  it’s  a  different  breed  from  the  Today  with  high  wages  and  favor- 
philosophical  nomad  of  hand-set  days  able  working  conditions  the  lot  of  the 
who  would  hit  town,  tarry  a  while  competent  printer,  most  of  them  find 


irue.  Its  a  dittereiit  breed  trom  me  loaay  wun  nign  wages  and  lavor-  price-cutting  master  printers  used 
philosophical  nomad  of  hand-set  days  able  working  conditions  me  lot  of  me  half-trained  boys  at  the  case  They 
who  would  hit  town,  tarry  a  while  competent  printer,  most  of  them  find  thought  to  proper  training  of 

to  bemuse  the  natives  with  his  tales,  it  profitable  to  stay  with  them  jobs,  a  youngsters  if  the  work  could  be 
then  catch  a  fast  freight— unless  the  good  situation  representing  the  same  gg^^g^  gut  somehow.  Older  printers 
lockup  caught  him.  The  old-time  contffortable  purity  as  an  established  resented  the  system  and  refused  help 
tramp  traveled  because  he  was  fretful  business  or  farm.  The  steadily  em-  ambitious  youth.  Soon  such  lads, 
at  monotony  and  enamored  of  far  ployed  prmter  participates  in  the  yearning  for  journeymen’s  pay, 
hoi^^  and  he  drank  because,  he  swial  and  political  life  of  ^  city  on  drifted  to  other  cities,  misrepresenting 
said,  there  was  something  about  the  about  me  same  terms  as  the  profes-  dieir  experience  and  striving  to  get  a 
atmosphere  of  a  printshop  that  made  f=ional  man  or  proprietor  and  he  can’t  fg^  days’  pay  before  being  discharged. 
^  thirsty  and  also  because  it  was  afford  to  wander.  But  yo^gsters  Discouragement  bred  slovenly  habits 
beneficial  to  the  health — an  antidote  and  a  sprmklmg  of  ne  er-do-wells  g^d  they  became  tramps, 
to  the  phthisis  hazard  of  type  dust,  carry  on  the  old  tradition.  The  latter  «  x  •  >x  i  xu 

He  was  distrustful  of  the  oflfice  bel-  seek  work  as  subs  when  it  is  avail-  But  union  men  can  t  lay  the  blame 
lows  as  a  preventive  of  the  latter  and  able  and  pass  their  union  cards  about  boss.  Unions,  too, 

unshakeably  loyal  to  the  sovereign  in  shops,  when  it  is  not,  hoping  for  ,  offenders.  Boys  emerging 

remedy.  fraternal  handouts.  Union  printers  do  from  apprenticeship  have  been  told 

Meter,  ee,  Cee.e„  not  altogether  approve  cl  such  gentry,  '«<•'>?  ."“T.r 


Serious  minded  union  men  say  that  f'ow  much  better  thmgs  are  done  m 
the  tramp  printer  can  be  blamed  on  some  distant  city.  And  j^rhaps  it  is 
unscrupulous  bosses  and  unregulated  jost  as  well  that  such  tidings  should 
apprentice  systems.  In  earlier  days  ^  spread. 


horizons  and  he  drank  because,  he  social  and  political  life  of  his  city  on 
said,  there  was  something  about  the  about  the  same  terms  as  the  profes- 
atmosphere  of  a  printshop  that  made  sional  man  or  proprietor  and  he  can’t 
him  thirsty  and  also  because  it  was  afford  to  wander.  But  youngsters 


remedy.  fraternal  handouts.  Union  printers  do 

frintTt  and  Camels  altogether  approve  of  such  gentry. 

An  old-timer  once  assured  the  potential  “rate,” 

TOter  that  a  printer  could  go  as  long  ^ 

withn..!  »  prmters  like  to  think  of  them- 


But  union  men  can’t  lay  the  blame 


from  apprenticeship  have  been  told 
that  the  local  union  will  give  them 


regarding  them  as  potential  “rate,’’  ‘^^rds  if  they  will  get  out  of  tovm, 
hut  thxxv  Iimiallv  -At  xinmAfhintf  fgyr  ‘h®  ohject  bemg  to  preclude  a  surplus 


^er  that  a  printer  could  go  as  long  j^^rs  like  to  think  of  them-  journeymen  in  the  local’s  jur^c- 

wAou  a  ‘^mk  as  a  c^el  could  go  ^  ^  rakehells  and  have  from  his  home 

wthout  water,  but  that  it  would  do  fellow  feeling  for  the  adventurer  continue  driftmg. 

die  printer’s  health  far  greater  injury  Se^”  a  steadHorker  Recognition  by  the  I.  T.  U.  that  the 


without  water,  but  that  it  would  do 
the  printer’s  health  far  greater  injury. 
This  chap  was  a  crack  all-around 
printer  and  the  editor  in  our  town  al¬ 
ways  welcomed  him.  His  name  was 
Booze  Barter  and  he  claimed  that  the 
baptismal  name  was  genuine,  deriv¬ 
ing  from  his  mother’s  family  name. 
Acquaintances  thought  its  application 
must  have  been  inspired  by  prophetic 
vision.  Booze  was  a  river  tramp  and 
favored  deck  travel  on  steamboats. 
He  frequently  worked  several  weeks 
in  comparative  sobriety  and  talked  of 
settling  down.  In  his  wardrobe  he 
managed  to  maintain  a  brass-headed 
^e,  a  pair  of  gloves  and  a  three-inch 
standing”  collar.  When  Booze  dmuied 
ibis  finery  the  boss  knew  he  would 
soon  lose  a  hand.  It  was  the  prelude 
tr-  a  bust.  He  would  land  in  the 
county  jail  with  the  willies  or  he 
would  move  on,  but  he  would  not 
•wtum  to  work.  A  -few  years  ago 
Booze  was  recued  at  Henderson,  Ky., 
by  a  houseboatman,  who  found  him 
floating  down  the  river  at  daybreak 
•straddle  of  a  log.  The  houseboat- 


STEREOTYPE 

MOLDING 

BLANKETS 

•  Rubber 
•  Wool 
•  Felt 

•  Cork 

[  Electric  Matrix  Scorchers 

♦ 

AMERICAN 
PUBLISHERS  SUPPLY 

lOX  131— WEST  LYNN,  MASS 


COMPLETE 

ARCHITECTURAL 

aad 

ENGINEERING  SERVICE 
for  newspaper  publishers 

IF  you  aro  contemplating 
building  a  new  plant  or  re- 
modeling  and  modernizing  an 
old  one,  write  us  for  descrip¬ 
tive  pamphlet  about  the  ser¬ 
vice  that  has  demonstrated  to 
publishers  that  we  are  qualified 
in  this  specialized  field. 

I  KRUSE  &  KLEIN-J^RCHITECTS 

I  910  Kohl  Rldg^  Davaapart,  la. 
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ORNAMENTAL 
B  O  R  D  E  R  STOP 

on  the  ROUSE  Vertical  Rotary  Miterer  is 
another  contribution  to  its  speed  and 
ease  of  operation. 

This  new  device  greaty  simplifies  the 
production  of  decorative  units  and  orna¬ 
mental  borders  from  plain  rule  strips. 

The  ROUSE  Vertical  Rotary  Miterer. 
originally  designed  as  a  single  purpose 
machine  for  cutting  miters  at  the  rote  of 
1000  an  hour,  now  also  becomes  the 
source  of  suppy  fer  hundreds  of  modem 
borders  and  decorative  pieces  that  can 
be  readily  made  by  any  compositor. 

The  complete  information  on  the  Im¬ 
proved  ROUSE  Vertical  Rotary  Miterer 
should  be  in  your  hands — even  though 
your  present  mitering  equipment  seems 
adequate. 

Just  attach  this  advertisement  to  your 
letterhead  —  and  MAIL  NOW. 


ROUSE  &  CO. 


WOOD  FLONG  CORPORATION 

HOOSIO  UllJ  NIW  YOt« 


Equipment  Review  oi  Editor  &  Publisher,  August  14,  1937 

Press  Building  at  Paris  Exposition  I 


'Rocker  Typography 
Is  the  Latest 


A  newly- organized  unit  of  tht 
American  Newspaper  GuUd  on  tht 
Wilkes-Barre  (Pa.)  Record  is  <iP>Hn| 
a  contract  with  the  publishers  to  in. 
elude  the  closed  shop,  five-day,  forty- 
hour  week,  and  minimums  ranging  us 
to  $60  for  “newspapermen  or  news¬ 
paper  women  directly  charged  wi^ 
the  editing  of  news  of  all  kinds.”  < 
In  the  guild  shop  demand  a  pro- 
posed  contract  states  that  the  pub* 
lisher  shall  apply  to  the  gviild  for 
didates  to  fill  vacancies  or  new  posi. 
tions.  If  the  guild  is  unable  to  sup. 
ply  satisfactory  candidates  for  tht 
publisher  in  five  days  then  he  may 
select  his  own  providing  they  ait ' 
eligible  for  guild  membership.  Re.  i 
porters’  minimums,  as  suggested  by 
the  giiild,  range  from  $25  to  $S5  ip 
three  years  and  assistant  librarian 
from  $20  to  $35  in  three  years.  Sal¬ 
aries  of  any  employe  not  increattd 
by  10  per  cent  through  the  minimum 
are  to  be  so  increased.  Dismissal  pay, 
sick  leave,  vacations  with  pay  in. 
creasing  to  three  weeks  vacation  for 
five  or  more  years’  service  also  are 
demanded. 


Alamosa  (Colo.)  Couriar 
Develops  Headlines  That 
Read  Into  the  Text 

An  entirely  new  headline  style,  the 
“Rocket”  style,  was  developed  and 
laimched  Aug.  5  by  the  Alamosa 
(Colo.)  Courier.  In  Aat  issue  every 

ALAsioeA  Daily  Couku 


(liineMe-Japanese  Peace  Prqpoaals  Advanced 
li.  .  til  t  l<l.>fatMi  W. 

fiti  i.  *•»<»  vhu  liiSr 


~ Sgg,  THE  PAVILION  OF  THE  PRESS  at  time  that  in  a  French  exhibition  the 
SSS- Sit/K  the  Paris  International  Exhibition,  Press  has  had  its  palace. 

-  Wir  erected  almost  beneath  the  Eiffel  The  Press  pavilion  constitutes  an 

^  Tower,  was  dedicated  recently  in  object  lesson  in  newspaper  produc- 

the  presence  of  M.  ^bbe,  Commis-  tion,  and  the  public  is  able  to  follow 
sioner  (jteneral  of  the  Exhibition,  and  the  operations  of  a  great  modern 
4  ;vS3B!3?S^  a  large  gathering  of  the’ leading  mem-  newspaper  from  the  gathering  of 

bers  of  the  press  of  Paris  and  the  news,  to  the  printing  and  selling.  As 
provinces.  In  the  absence  of  M.  Henri  a  tribute  to  the  past,  the  workshops 
Front  paq*  of  Alamosa  (Colo.)  Courior  Simon,  president  of  the  National  Fed-  of  Gutenberg  and  Theophrast  Re¬ 
showing  now  "Rockof  style.  eration  of  French  newspapers,  M.  naudot,  creator  of  the  first  French 

Rene  Baschet,  vice-president,  spoke  gazette  and  father  of  joiimalism  in 
headline  served  as  the  first  part  of  in  his  place.  He  said  it  was  the  first  France,  have  been  reproduced, 
the  opening  paragraph. 

After  the  firet  day  the  (Tourier  Take  Part  in  Final  Stampede  Festivi- 

popped  most  of  the  hanks  under  the  tigg  (one-column  three-line  head) 

headhnes  ^  readers  claimed  it  made  that  wiU  keep  the  city  awake  until 

reading  difficult.  Its  sponsors  describe  the  small  hours  of  the  morning.” 
it  as  an  advance  mat  ‘  may  outmode  ^  ..  j  *  j  j 

mere  streamlinine  ”  graduated  down 

An  t  ^rom  the  headlines  to  the  regular  text 

An  eight-column  streamer  on  the  *  au  *  au  a  a  a  u 

Aug.  6  issue  read:  “Chinese-Japanese  * 

Peace  Proposals  Advanced,”  followed  instance.  56-pomt  or 

by  a  two-column  head:  ^^-pomt  stre^ers  are  followed  by 

“By  the  Two  Nations’  Warlords  f  .  two-lme  three-column 

Have  Provided  the  First  Rays  of  head  which  m  turn  runs  mto  a  text 

Hope  for  Ending  the  Conflict  (and  ,  «>• 

now  text,  flush  left)  which  has  ^veral  lines  then  changing  to  smaller 

threatened  to  plunge  the  far  east  into  ‘^Pe  and  then  light  face, 

general  warfare.”  Other  Examples 

Type  Sixes  Graduated  The  large,  bold  face  type  gives  the 

Another  three-column  head  is  fol-  appearance  of  a  bank  under  the  head 
lowed  by  a  short  one-column  head  hne. 

both  of  which  read  into  the  story  as  Another  example  is  a .  one-column  _ _ _ 

follows  (caps  are  ours  as  the  Courier  box  with  a  two-line  head  reading  into  Scheerer  of  Chicago 

head  style  is  caps  and  lower  case):  the  story:  “SURGEONS  GAVE  LIFE  the  Clarion  Publishir 


Apprentices  Studied 


A  resolution  adopted  at  the  South¬ 
ern  Newspaper  Publishers  Assodatko 
convention  in  Hot  Springs  authorized  I 
investigation  of  apprentice  training  ia  | 
all  departments  of  the  daily  newspa¬ 
per.  President  Ted  Dealey  has  ap¬ 
pointed  a  special  committee  to  make 
this  investigation  comprising:  Chair-  < 
man.  E.  C.  Davis,  Beaumont  (Tex.) 
Enterprise  and  Journal;  vice-diair- 
man,  Walter  C.  Johnson,  Chattanooga 
(Tenn.)  News;  J.  L.  Home,  Jr.,  Rotkg 
Mount  (N.  C.)  Telegram;  J.  S.  Muns, 
Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune;  R.  F.  Hudson, 
Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser. 


cesarean,  immediately  after,  etc.” 

A  small  item  with  a  two-line  head 
read:  “TEN  DOLLARS  FINE  FOR 
WIFE-BEATING  was  levied  by  Jus¬ 
tice  of  the  Peace  Richard  Davis  in 
court  here  this  morning,  etc.” 


The  Newark  (Del.)  Post,  weekly,  b  j 
now  being  printed  in  a  newly-con-  j 
structed  plant,  and  with  new  equi^^ 
ment.  The  Post  was  established  ia 
1910  by  the  late  former  Secretary  of 
State  of  Delaware  Everett  C.  Johnson. 


Installs  Wire-Tying  Machine 


Ooodrich 

Rollers 

“  .  .  .  .  Their  uni¬ 
form  surface  insures 
less  wear  on  plates.” 

Write  for  list  of 
prominent  users. 

NILES  &  NELSON,  Ina 

AxcIimIm  DUlrlbmiart 

76  WEST  STREET,  HEW  TORE 
400  W.  MADISON  ST..  0HI0A«0 


paint 

SUPERIORITY 


•  Smooth  Face 

•  Plastic 

•  Deep  Mold 

•  Quick  Scorching 

•  Uniform  Shrinkage 
e  Durability 

•  Better  Halftones 


The  Portland,  Oregon,  Daily  Journal  soma  time  ago  installed  tha  only  wire  tying  machine 
than  in  use  on  a  newspaper  in  the  northwest.  The  machine,  shown  above,  is  manu¬ 
factured  and  owned  by  the  Signode  Company  of  Chicago  which  (eases  their  machines 
on  a  lO-yaar  basis  and  sell  the  wire  to  users.  The  sole  purpose  of  the  installation, 
according  to  officials  of  the  Journal,  is  to  spaed  up  the  mailing  of  bundles.  The  mailing 
room  payroll  was  not  decreased  by  the  machine.  The  use  of  wire  instead  of  twine, 
ofRcials  say,  saves  about  $50  per  month. 


